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INTRODUCTION 


Bv bi<:t1':r ali<:xani)1';r, m.a. 

(jut'i'n LecUircr in l‘'nRli;.h, (Jhisf^ow Ihiivcrsity 

la, the last scene of his last play Shakespeare had an opportunity, 
which, was perliaps one of the attractions the subject had for him, 
of reviewing th-e age in, which, he himself lived and worked: for 
Henry VIII brings the story ot tlie struggle hetween the descendants 
of lulward 111 begun in Richard II and continued through all its 
vicissitudes in Henry IV, Henry V, Henry VI, and Richard III to 
its triumphant coticlusion in the glories of the poet's own day. 
These are not indeed directly presented on the stage, but celebrated, 
though with no breach of dramatic propriety, in a manner tiiat allows 
of the intermixture of a strong colouring of the poet's own private 
feelings as an actor in the events he describes. When Cranmer 
christens the royal infant Idizabeth, we have foretold enthusiasti- 
cally, it is true, but truthfully, for he is represented as divinely 
inspired, her glorious future: 

She vsliall be lov’d and iVar’d; her own shall bless her; 

1 ler foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 

And IViXnn: their heads with sorrow; good grows with htac 
In her days every man shall oat in safety 
Under Ids own vine what he plants; and sing 
M’lic merry songs of peace to all his neiglibours. 

C,Jod sltall be truly known; and those about her 
lu'oni Jicr shall read the ])crfect ways of honour, 

And by those claim, their greatness, not by blood. 


These fuKt lines have sometimes been dismissed as mere sycophancy 
unworthy of Shakespeare, but they were written at least ten years 
after Elizabeth's death iti tlie reign of a successor who did not love 
to hear her praises, and there is no doubt they represent substantially 
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the views on this period of one of the most represcmalivc Ivnojislmii'ii 
of his own as well as ol all time. 

In nothing was Shakespeare more rcpnvscniatiw of Irii/ahclha.n 
England than in the Nationalism whidi liiuls expir ision in iUh pivi ;o 
of the dead Queen. The enthusiastic protcstalioos hy hi'; oonh'iit 
poraries of their loyalty have often, like his own woiris, h(‘rn o(‘n:;uivd 
as flattery, Elizabeth was, of course, like all rul(‘r:; lHhnr(' or ;aiua\ 
the object of such abuse. It must be rememlK'red, lioucvcn*, dial 
the part the sovereign then played in governnumt wa*; :aill a \ci\ 
personal one: the ruler was intimately involved in (‘V(‘rv iiahmial 
and constitutional dispute. lie now stands above and be\ond all 
such controversy. Different times and conditions dielale a, dillrrcan. 
language, and references to tlic sovereign that nh<»,h( nou lu^ ripjitly 
considered too personal and familiar could w<'Il in Idi/abediV; tlnw 
be the honest expression of an ardent and sitictaa* palrintinni. And 
the Queen herself had by her wisdom and linn eondiu‘1 made :au;h 
personal praise a natural vehicle for the aspirationr. of lox t'o; ol dieir 
country. To a petition of the Commons at tin* bej-inninp; n| her 
reign concerning her marriage, she liad rt'plied: 1 have aheadv 

joined myself in marriage to an llusbaml, tlu‘ Kinr/linn ot’ Idip, 
land.’^ And when her long reign was over tlie proinir.e of this «mi 1\ 
\ hour that they had no need to doubt of a Sueeesr.oi* ” \\;r; madr 
good in the quiet and orderly settlement of the snee(' ;sion, Shakr 
speare could not omit without the gravest impn^priely to follow hi:; 
praise of Elizabeth by celebrating the glory of tin* roignittp; monaieli: 

So shall she leave her blessedness lo one, 

When heaven shall call her from this cloud of durlmc .’i, 

Who, from the sacred ashes of her honour, 

Shall star-like rise, as great in fame ar* she wa'u 
And so stand fix’d. Peace, ^denty, Iovt\ truth, tmor, 

That were the servants to this ehostai infartt* 

Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to Iiini: 

Wherever the bright sun of hcaveir shall shine, 

His honour and the greatness ol: his nanu' 

Shall be, and make new nations. 

But ^ it was Elizabeths labour and devotion tluit liatl made tht!; 

continuation possible, and those who were, like Shakeaptxtrc, aware 

of the blessings of good government did not forgot to !ion(»ur lior 
for it. 
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Tiic rciji;ns of J^lr/ahcth. and James, wliilc providing, ^ sudlcicnt 
adventure and excitement to occupy rcstlcSsS and emulous spirits, 
also alForded a peaceful period between the confusion attending the 
establishment of IMational Independence under a strong ccjitral 
government and the disturbances of the subset[uent struggle for 
the fuller enjoyment of the religious and civil liberty which National 
Independence alone made possible. TJiough Shakespeare has 
nothing to say of the struggle to come, his historical reading made 
him recognize with gratitude the respite his country then enjoyed 
from civil distraction. All through his Histories his preoccupation 
with, his country's welfare comes to the surface, as in the nuignihccnt 
but imhistorical lament of John of (hiunt at the ruin wrought by his 
nephew's instability, the nephew to whom Chaucer addressed the 
Ballade which, concludes: 

Drcd (Joel, do law, love trouthc and worihynesse, 

And wed thy folk iigeyn to stcadhismcssc. 

Shakes]K‘arc’s Histories arc a perpetual call to steadfastness, and 
whenever he deals with politics, whether in his Histories or Tragedies, 
he never wearies of urging, through the mouths of his most sagacious 
characters, that observance of order and degree in the management 
of the alfairs of state so necessary for the general weal. He 
would have agreed with Cromwell: A nobleman, a gentleman, a 

yeoman that is a good interest of the NationT Tlic speech from 

Sir Thomas More included in the selections which follow can be 
assigned to him, one may say with certainly, for many reasons, 
but particularly for this, that it summarizes in the most pregnant 
manner the views expressed elsewhere by Shakespeare, in Troilus and 
Cressida, (Joriofanus, and the Histories, voicing the conviction that 
the people have no interest and no advantage in domestic confusion 
and misrule. It is significant that the occasion of tliis plea for law 
and order by More was the injury done the hlcmings by the I amdon 
mol), and that it is a plea for forbearance and good will among 
dilferent peoples. The Nationalism of Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries was no gospel of hate or envy— it was the patriot Sidney 
wlio spoke of that sweet enemy— Trance ’ — but the expression 
of that passion for freedom which no good man loses, as the Scot- 
tish estates told the Pope in the fourteenth century, save with his 
life. 
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Shakespeare’s Histories are apt to In* rt'i'arih’il a.; a h\ juntliua, 
of his art, but they arc only a small poiiiou (»{' l!u* pit-i t-; uu aueli 
themes that filled the theatres cspcaaally in hi:; (Milu'r da\:;. \ni 
many except his have come down to us, hut lhe\ lamail ilu* spirit 
of the time, and should be read in eonjiinefion with flu* ( 'liionirh^a 
that inspired them, 'J'Jic ihdizahelhans wen* keeiil\ inttar-aisl in flnar 
country’s story, and this entlmsiasiu nouriiihed mul wa. iisrli iIh‘ 
outcome of their vigorous Natioualisiu. 

The effects of this national disposition are :;ren in all lh<r aefi\ Itic':; 
of the time, whether practical or poetit'al. “The nuteini'Ka and 
all-embracing circle of bcncvolcncca” sa\:; \\\iial‘.\\ciuln :.p('.ilnng 
of the relation between the public and privat<' dutit'i; nl ihr indi 
vidual, 'Tias inward concentric circles which, hln‘ iIih-.c* nl the 
.spider’s web, are bound together by links, am! vc\\ upon (mcU otlua; 
making one frame and capable of one treaunr; <ai'(T‘s narmucr ami 
narrower, closer and closer, as they lie niort' man- fn the (eiure at' 
self from which they procecaled, and whieli anatains the wludv. 
The order of life docs not require that the rml)linie ami di'.lnieuwtial 
feelings should have to trust long to their own nn.i/;:.i:.ttal pnweih' 
The national enthusiasm w^as felt tlirougliout tlu' whole liame 
Elizabethan lilc. It finds expression in the w'ords ot Sitlnev, wia 
treating of the war in the Netherlands against Philip tin* Seenml’ 
wrote: '' If her Majesty were the fountain, 1 wold fear, eonsiiltuing; 
what I daily find, that we should wax dry. Put slu' is Imt a means* 
whom God useth. And 1 know not wdietlier 1 uiu ihH*(‘a\(nl; luit | 
am fully persuaded, that, ii she shold withdraw lu‘r;;ell, otlun r.pting:* 
wold rise to help this action. For, methinks, 1 uvr the great work 
indeed in hand against die abusers of tlu^ wwrhl; uluae*in it is no 
greater fault to have confidence in man’s pourr, than it i:; tm? hastitv 
to despair of God’s work.” This is the eonseeraiion ef the natiiouil 
spirit in the service of what Milton called the fixv ami luMvem hmu 
spirit of man. At his untimely death the nation rightlv hdt it had lird; 
a devoted son. But the spirit of the time also walk:; us it did in ilie 
rcaMiTi less sublime paths. It rcireshes itscll among; I lie w tHida 
and by the rivers of its own beloved land. I)ravtnn’:r/^e/vo//i/W, 
a poetical and, to use Camden’s term, chorograpldeall ” de^iei iption 
ot b^ngland in thirty songs or books, with its lilemiing iff luMmii'al 
and antiquarian lore with^poctic fervour, is a peculiarly Idi/ahilhau 


t >1 

lo, 



aiul ilu' inU‘rrsts ot auticjuaricH aiul (irscriptivc pod.s arc a huiulrtHl 
activities (luicluaictl by a lovi^ of countrva hi tiu'ir sea v<‘nt:ures, 
where motives \V(a*c so mixed, where f^old was tlie excuse men fre- 
([uently oflered to tluauselvcs and to others to ipxa* some* slmw (if 
rationality to their almost incredible thirst for adventure, scorn of 
the Spaniard and his rtxstrictions foinul expression in a national 
pride that sanctioiual and encoura,t>;ed, their tralliekint^s. 1 lakluyt 
lectured at Oxlord on cosmography, bnt Ins iWtrhfaiions are not 
merely the collections of a geographer, hat of an Itnglishinan vvlio 
celebrates the daring and endurance of his fellow-coimtrynien. 

Such a national Uanper inevitably gives evam to the humbler 
sort a sense of individuality and xvorth. Of the political and civil 
rights which we now boast of tliey had few or none; for what would 
the present generation say to coinpnlsory church, going? but there 
can seldom have lived a generation of men. so conscious of the native 
ireedom oi the spirit. Jt is not surprising, therefore, tiuit drama is 
so important a part of the literature of tlie ago. This is the form 
(,)f art wliicli as no other can sliows you tlio living, breathing maiiT 
Jt presents the individual concretely, in, action, whore sympathy is 
not the outcome ot: a lengthy process of recondite analysis l)ut the 
intuitive resultant of 

A few strenn instincts and a few plain rules. 

To interpret these sympathies or expound the art by which, the poet 
moves them may tax the most subtle xinderstanding, l)ut the drama- 
tist’s appeal first and last must depend on the health and vigour of 
the moral sentiments of his audience. It is clear the Idizahethan 
theatre-goer had .many dcfccts—as what audience has not? but one 
will have to go back to the Persian wars and tlie clays of ./Ixschylus 
and Sophocles to find a comparable body of spci'tators. 

Iwery artist, says Wordswortli, has to create the taste by which 
lie is cnj(,)yc(l, and the education (,)f the Jdizahcthati audience in its 
rapidity and completeness is not merely a tribute to the genius of 
the dramatists, but to the intelligence of their pupils, .h'or in a few 
years the leading London companies were transformed ifrom organi- 
zations depending chle(ly on the popularity of the clowns and the 
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dexterity of their tumblci\s to a luuly of adors aluic»sl wiiolly I'ivru 
over to interpreting the couccptioo of the draioalisU, In //ow/rZ wo 
hear the comedian being fmally put in liis p!an\ lii:; irirbnaiioii'f; 
suppressed, and the attention conceutrated i»o tlu' ilraiua. If the 
dismissal sounds somewhat summary, eonsiilrring whaf Stiakespearr 
had been able to make of his clowns, wc inur.t rcnuntibei ihaf tiu* 
dramatist had no more time to spare streU'hing litr; geniitN lo uttlt/r 
this dangerous ally with tiro more necessary (puaainie; uf Oihtihi^ 
Macbeth, Lear pressing for solution. Beside:; ample e\ttat1'; from 
the final achievements of this remarkable pna'csr. of devtdojHutail, 
there will be found in the following seleclion:; sufiieieni ilbearatiou 
of the influences that contributed to the ullinuitc' perleetiotn 

Without attempting to retrace the gnnvth of tiu* draniatii* cum- 
panies into an earlier and much more obseur<’ pmaoil, it may lu* 
said that drama entered on its final devclopuuaU, when the com- 
panies became able to provide some sort of living bu' men caluea- 
tion. Though nominally the .servants of the junaneign or .%fmie 
nobleman, the actors made their living from the publie, hut ;uist(»M 
cratic influences played an important part in moulding tin* iliatua* 
and in the plays of Lyly wo sec how this inlluener tandd opnaie 
almost in isolation. For these plays were not written f<»r tlu* getunal 
public, but to be performed by boy«actors to aristoeratie patron:;. 
In them he assumes a classical disj'uisc for the lieattiK'iu, ut' tlicse 
questions of deportment, and especially (tf tlu* rrlalisms hrtwc-fii 
the sexes in polite and cultured society, nuiUrrs that hail lisc 
to a literature in Italy of which ho was a diligimt stiidfiit, iiiid that 
now interested courtly circles in Jvnttlaml. 'I'hc (hrek :.tnry or 
myth satisfied a craving for beauty atul poetry deeply implanted in 
an age whose schoolbooks were the Latin classies. I ,yly was in 
addition a stylist attempting to give to the prose in whieh he eoju- 
posed both his Etiphues and his comedies a forttt, eleganee, atul 
ornament that would continually attract and hold his reader ui' 
hearer. The influence of Lyly may be seen in such a play as f 
speare’s Love's Labour’s Lost, which, being written probably in 
first instance for some aristocratic entertaimnenc, stands iialf-w 
between pure court comedy and works like 'Mfth Nipjit or Much 
where high comedy finds a place, and in the adventures of 
Beatrice and Benedict an honoured place, on the piildic st; 
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More iulliieivtial tliiux court comedy school and uoiversity 
drama. This is modelled ou the practice of the ancients, especially 
that of the ]h)man dramatists or their humanist successors. At first 
this sort of drama was composed in laitin, as when in 1532 the hoys 
of St. Faufs played before Cardinal Wolsey in a Latin play composed 
by their headmaster. A little later these classical imitations were 
written in Itnglish, and became popular at schools, the Universities, 
and Inns of Court. Such productions were not merely the amuse- 
ment of a small and uninlluential cliciuc of theatrical enthusiasts: 
they were taken seriously by the authorities, headmasters turning 
dramatists like Nicholas Udall, head of h-ton and thext of West- 
minster and now remembered as the author of Ralph Roister Doisfer, 
Seneca provided the model for tragedy, Plautus and ^rcrence for 
comedy, and if most of these school works can be dismissed in the 
somewhat severe words of one of their critics as dull trash of a 
kind tolerated nowhere in Ihxgland outside the Inns of Court and 
the Universities of Oxford and Catnbridge^^ they arc very important 
historically, and had a decisive influence ou the younger generation 
who were now to emerge from the grammar schools and univer- 
sities and capture the popular stage with compositions that ixveal 
their schooling. 

Tile first dramatist to graft successfully to the linglish stock 
classical tragic tradition as exemplified in Seneca was Tliomas Kyd, 
Though not a University man he had been educated at the Mer- 
chant luiylors’ school under the flunous Dr. Miilcaster, who urged 
on his pupils, the most famous of whom was lidmund Spenser, the 
importance of a study of the classics as a means of disciplining and 
perfecting their Ihiglish. Juke Marlowe’s Echvard II and Shake- 
speare’s Titm Andronicus, Kyefs Spanish Tragedy shows traces of 
its origin: some quantity of Latin quotation and reference still 
sticks to the text like wax to the young bee. With this work he made 
an immediate and deep impression, old llicronimo remaining a 
character in tlic minds of playgoers for the next fifty yeax\s. At every 
turn, however, he is indebted to Seneca, for though the revenge 
theme is common in all literatures, it is here conducted in the classical 
manner with the accompaniment of avenging ghost and torturing 
doubts, soliloquies and recriminations. But Kyd showed remarkable 
skill in managing the five act intrigue plot which had now become, 
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partly through the influence of laitin ooiihhIv, i Ik' staiulai d I'unn fur 

all English drama of the time. 'I'liough Kyd ia nm, u piint, his vei.se 

is in keeping with his theme, imitating not nn.suec'cs;,rtilly at tinu's 

the gnomic turn of Heneea, 

They reek no laws that meiiilale n'\eiu;i'. 

Evil nows fly J'a.sler still tluin >;otit|. 

And here and there occurs a phrase tliat must liave lingneii in 
Shakespeare’s memory to emerge transfonned pet hap;:, Imt n-vt'aliiijf 
the original brightness that may lurk obscurely in Kyd's tlialogne. 

Marlowe had none of Kj^d’s skill in, cunstruetiun, and some 
simpler and more archaic form than the live ;ut intrigue plot, wmihi 
perhaps have better suited his genius, Imt he carried llie day with 
his poetry and rhetoric. “What gave the llieaUv its .smhlen and 
direct hold on the people,” says Mr. (Jranville Barker, “ wa;: the 
^ y ' ti I ital acting th 'mantled by the rising, diatn.i 

tists.” This was obviously required by Kyd, aiid Mailowe’s verse 
gave the actor another form of this opportunily. If Tarltmi and 
Kempe cairy on the older tradition ot elowniugg Alleyne and Kurbage 
are the products of this new school: the tragedians 'were to tall heir 
to the popularity of the clowns. No doubt tlieiv is too nnieh of Ifie 
drum and fife in Tamhurlaine to satisfy the seeker for perleetion. 
but there is a genuine note of impiration and power. .\nd bwade 
the domination of the verse is the domination of the ligtire be select;; 
as his protagonist. There is no one in his earlier phiy.s but 'r;imbm- 
aine and Faustus. They may be far from consistent anti natitral in 
the details of their doings, but there is a I'umlament;!! cousistenev 

^ their strong appeal . d’liey represent in 

heir impossible longings and desires something permanent, in Imimm 
nature, and they only fail to do justice to the theme beeaiise t.f llu' 

ZkT energies are di.s.Hipute<l. I'uusttis hu'. 

m ^ the play hut a few cliildish eotijuring 

“wh,V1 r fl™te again from Mr. Cranville liiuier, 

was tht thT “f seed dramatist into a great one 

the Lment character is poor materi;.! lieside 

circ«m.HtaneeH or wills 

is thp ^ despite. The ferment in tlie spirit, tiuwevrr, 

IS the leaven in all Marlowe’s Keot \ r « 

best work, lamburluiiw Bvenw ut war 
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with mortality itself, and Ihiusttis would venture on the dark iiiicx- 
plorcal seas beyond the safe shores of humian knowledge. What 
makes Hhakespearc’s later heroes sSo much more tragic than Mar« 
lowcks youthful supermen is their gi'eater humaniity: they cannot 
stand 

Ah if a man were author of himself 
And owed no odrer kin, 

Tlierc is a conseciuent rending of licartstrings of which the other’s 
creations know nothing, 

Marlowe is typical of his age in the force of his personality. lie 
was suOiciently like his works to be dressed in the legend they 
stiggcstcd of one inspired like his own luiustus by familiars from 
another world. In his dramas the individuality of the age finds ex- 
pression J'orcing its way on to the stage, and animating its puppets 
till they become in the hands of l\is greater contemporary 

Forms more real than man, 

NurslinjLjH of immortality. 

Shakespeare began, like Kyd and Marlowe, with classical models 
steadily in view. lu*nm and Adonis^ whieh no student can, explain 
away as tlic work of another, owes much, to Ovid, the Comedy of 
Errors is adapted from two plays by Idautus, and Titus Andronicus 
is a Senccan revenge tragedy culminating in a situation of horror, 
the serving of children to their parent, borrowed from the Thyestes, 
This tragedy has often been attributed to other liaiuls in spite of 
clear contemporary evidence that it is by Shakespeare himself. 
Some think that he had not siiflicicnt Latin to write it, others that 
he had too much taste. The first view arises from the opinion, 
propagated in the eighteenth century, that he was born in an 
illiterate age in an obscure provincial town where the inhabitants 
were sunk in ignorance. Such an opinion has no historical justifi- 
cation, Itlizabcthan Ihigland being well provided with schools of 
excellent ciuality. Nor were the majority of these schools recent 
creations, and some even dated from Anglo-Saxon times. The 
grammar school at Stratford was, like many others, refounded in the 
reign of lidward VI, but with the money confiscated under the 
Chantries Act that had previously licen devoted to education. 
There was a scliool in Stratford as early as the end of the thirteenth 
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century. Modern historians of cilucation arc unaiiinious in liiuliut; 
a keen desire for education and ample provision for it. in Siuikc- 
speare’s day. One illustration must .sullicc. IVofcssor John \V. 
Adamson instances as typical of the time lliat there wei c- foi i\ seven 
schools or centres of instruction proparinj.i; for tlie university spread 
over Essex before 1600: to-day Essex lias thirty- four seeondarv 
schools, nearly all on the border of or in the l.oudnn area. A lio\ 
educated at Stratford grammar school might well have tlie eiasaiea! 
reading disclosed by Titus Andtviiinis. Kyd had no more than a 
grammar-school training. And that Shakespeaiv would not present, 
such Senecan situations as are found in 'I'ifus Andronicus i.s a \ iew that, 
overlooks the fact that Seneca was among the edueated the aeeeplcd 
model for tragedy. If mere taste were, to decide nhat is Shake - 
speare’s and what is not, there would hi- many voieer. agaiir-t tin* 
inclusion of Venus and Adonis in Shakespeare’s works. 

From the first Shakespeare is a more .skilful diamalisl, than 
Marlowe, handling the intrigue plot as in The Coined v i>f Hunrs or 
The Taming of the Shrew with obvious skill. Hi;; vrr.silit'utitjii i;; 
more fluid, his characterization more natural, lie had a p.enimi lor 
comedy as Marlowe had not, and this eulminaler. in Ido tiist p.K'at 
creation, Falstaff. With Hamlet following so close on Eah-taii we 
have the best evidence of the reach and profumlity of his genin.H. 
This only matured after a long and arduous period of .‘ielfitraluing in 
the materials at his disposal. Ilis principal n'souree, lortunately 
for us, was his poetry. This at the beginning is cd’ten little niurc than 
an embroidery on the theme and (lelil)cratoly putiieal: it ahvayjH 
remains poetical, but between the poetry of Rickml il and the poriry 
oi Macbeth there is a world oi dillercncc. ft in now Hiritlly rrlevanf 
to the matter in hand, and without any Iohh uf unity a:; a wludt* 

marks off character from character with [HTlVil; cluarucshu dlti* 
beauty of such a line as 

The setting sun and music at the rloi^* 

can almost dispense with its context, hut 1 .car 'a 

Never, never, never, never, never 

is not to be taken from the play in which it .stands. The poetry of 
the mature work has to convey to our intelligence us dearly as 




is() uiKc liic uinigma 
that lurk in, its rhytlims 
ana ntuigcry into tnc inner world o( mind and conscience which is 
now the subject-matter oi; his art. It is iinpoSvsil)lc to cxluiust the 
variety iind interest of his poetry. 

In Shakespeare, of course, the work of the period iinds its cul- 
ion, but beside him is a wonderful array of writers: Jonson 
and Chapman, Btaiumont and Fletcher, Webster, Ford, Ileywood, 
arc but a few of his contemporaries and successors, dlioimh none 
luis the muster hs rare combination of talents, each has something 
valuable, aud a few arc men of real genius. It is impossible to read 
the novels of to-day and yesterday, including the 

themt being reminded of situations 
he novel may have this advau- 
fuller and more obvious in it 


concision 


i view m 


drama that it is too secular, and misses by its neglect of religion t 

mind can be carried on 
no must turn to another 

literature of the period. Sermons were as popular as plays and 
came in greater quantities from the press. The Diary of John 
Manningham, it has been pointed out, records in the space of some 

f more than fort 

ed Puritans, nor is nc singular in nis 
0 wish to take a comprehensive glance 

some sermons, including 
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“I would desire that all women should reid the Oouprl 
epistles; and I would to God that lliey were (rate;lated iulo (la- 
all men. So that they might not only be read, and Known ol ilw 
Irishmen, but also of the Turks and Sanieeiis." 


aiul rant’s 
itinjnn's uf 
’ I'oi Ml:, and 


At the time when Eriusmus expressed tlii.s wish " eamiidab-s for ihc 
priesthood were forbidden by order of ('onvoeation to irauslatn .my 
part of the Scriptures, or to read them without: i.lie aullmiity of ilu- 
bishop, an authority which wan sekhtiu i^runteil 'ryml.di- \v;f; llu- 
first to make the wish of Erasmus a reality. In defviiist :m iipiunnit 
churchman he had declared, “ if (lod spun' my life, <‘re luany year.'. 
Twill cause a boy that driveth the plough .sliall know nuue of the 
Scriptures than thou docst And his New TestiuneiU, (ty-u';) ami 
Pentateuch (1530) arc the basis of the I'hijdisli Ilildr know to 
day; and even after the revision of iHHi “ eighty per cent of the 
words in the Revised New Testament stand a;; thev in 'Ihu- 

dale’s revised version of 1534 

The seed found a fertile soil in England. Sir TIuhuus Mme 

reckoned that more than half the population w<Te aide emnigh to 

read if not to profit by the Eaiglish version, lie I'mwiau, hnwi-ver, 

the misuse of the work, the wrattgling over dnetrim* ;md eeremom . 

and all the terrible wrong-headcdncss that wnuhl mi lumyr he eon- 

fined to the clergy and educated laity. 1 le could not peismuie himself 

that the wheat would not be choked by the tares. A Royal Priuda - 

mation (1538) forbidding the reading of Seripture glances at sueh 

abuses, noting that many of the King’s “ loving but: i.imple subjects 

were induced arrogantly and supcrstitiously to dispute iu open 

places and taverns upon baptism and upon the ludy :^at:ramenl of 

the altar, not only to their own slander, but to tlie reproudi ol the 

whole realm and his grace’s high diseonleutatioti ami tlisphnisure 

But Foxes Book of Martyrs, an indispensable doenment for the 

understanding of the age, shows how earnestly it was litiulied; this 

entry, however, in a volume of the reign of I lenry V U I must :ml!ice 

here to illustrate the enthusiasm of the ordinary man for the English 
Bible; 


When I kept Mr. Latimer s .sheep, I bought this bnok, when the 
Testament was abrogated, that shepherds might not read it. I pnty Cod 

amend th^t^ blindness. Writ by Robert Willi mtWf ki'oinmi hliwp 
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The Bil)lc luis become an Imglish book as it has not become tlic 
book of any otlier people into whose language it has liecn triuislatcd. 
'Phis would not have been possible but for some strong sympathy 
in the Ihiglish for its matter. Yet here is contaiited tlic genius and 
spirit of Rcligioig and the Authorized. Version ol: i6n, whicli closed 
for more thati two centuries tlie attempt to make the Bible as Itnglish 
us possil)ka was the work of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. One 
catmot readily believe that the literature of such a generation was 
merely secular in spirit. 

And indeed such a judgment is only possible when we contuse 
religious feeling with ecclesiastical ceremony, '.rhc Anglican settle- 
ment has often been sneered at as the olTspring of Henry VlIPs 
desire for Anne Bolcyn, but it was made possible mid in the end 
inevitable by deeper forces than the caprice of the Jxing. No doubt 
it was a compronhsc, but it allowed sensible men for a sj'iace at least 
to be free from worry about the external and political aspects of 
their belief, and to give their most earnest thonglits to those inward 
matters which arc the material for literature as well as the evidence 
and test of faith. Of Shakespeare’s religious politics we have satis- 
factory evidence in Kin^ John as in his Nationalism and whole 
attitude of mind, but New'mau \vas able to count him among the 
most truly Catholic of the poets. There is no attempt to translate 
into the perishable language of ritual or creed the truths of the 
heart, no distortion of vision to accommodate some belief, but the 
voice of free humanity uncontrolled either by priest or presbyter, 
and not needing even to protest at their interference. Yet there is 
no indiircrence or idle scepticism, and in this Shakespeare is only 
once again the representative of his age. As a commentary on his 
own words, ‘‘ (Jod shall be truly knowiCk niay stand some sentences 
which the Spanish humanist Sr. Miguel dc Unamuno has addressed 
to Don (Quixote’s squire, attd wliich may be transferred to the 
Idizabethan audience, tlic Sancho Panza without whoiti the drama- 
tist cannot carry through his high adventure: 

“ Thine, Sancho, is genuine faith, not the so-ealUal * faith of ihc^ cliar- 
coal-l)nrner \ who allinns that to h<^ true which is ]n*intcd in a book he has 
never read because he cannot read, atul who furth(‘rinore does tiot: know 
what the book says.” 

If there is in the best Jdizabethan work what we in our com- 
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placency call “a modern note ”, a view delaclicil (Voiii tJu-- rcsirie 
tion of creed and the limitation of knowleilj^o, it. is not: hecause o 
lack of seriousness, but because it Inis for the moment: by tin- in- 
tensity of its imaginative energy lound a way to wliat lie:! bene;ith 
and animates both science and religion. 

With the passing of the national impulse and the luvak-un of the 
unity of the country comes a change in its litenituix', Imt the legacy 
of this happy moment can be enjoyed in part: iit Ie;ti!t :uul in lamu 
measure estimated in the .follorving page.s. 
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John I.yi,v was a *' man of Kent 
and was horn in 1553 f)r 1554. He 
was cdueated at Mai^^ialen ('<dlcj:^c, 
Oxlortl, where Ik: f»radnated B.A. 
in 1573 and M,A, in 1575, When 
a yonnj:^ num (d' twentydive, lie 
leapt into smUlen fame by publish- 
ing.^ his prose I'oinanee, Euphiws or 
the Anotomie of 117 /, dTiin book 
was innnenscly popular^ and lor 
more than a deeatlc exereised a 
aotent iutiuenec not only over 
Jteraturc but over polite conver 


sutton. 


The exuet nature of 


euphuism, as tlic jar^ron of Lyly*s 
book eamc to lu: ealtech has been 
sometimes misintcrprclcd. Sir 
Walter Scott is in part resfKnwihle 
for tliis, as Sir Picrcic Shafton^ who 
is represented in The Mouustery as 
a eaiplniist) is a vain and fantastical 
fop, hut not a euplmist in the proper 
sense of that word, The duel 
characteristics of cu|dmisnt are: 
(1) a sweet profusion of soft 
allusion to the classics, especially 
to classical ntythology; {2) ^refer- 
ences to nnnatunil natural history, 
mostly derived from Pliny (Lyly 

VMh II, 


not only mentions Beasts which, 

Bullon never knew hut attributes 

extraordinary cualitics and habits 
to well-known beasts); (3) allitera- 
tion, or atfectint^ the letter; (4) 
antithetical arrangement of words; 
(5) pnns; and (6) epigrams. Lyly 7 s 
siylc took the polite world by 
storm; he followed up his success 
by writing a sequel to his novel, 
entitled Kuphim and his England 
and published in 1580. Both novels 
are thin as regards plot; the author 
devoted all his energies to elabo- 
rating his fantastic hut by no means 
despicable style. Like many works 
which have been extravagantly 
praised on tlieir first appearance, 
Lyly 7s two novels have been imduly 
depreciated by many later genera- 
tions. lie was something of a 
philosopher and moralist as well as 
a courtier, and his books may^ be 
enjoyed for their sound moralizings 
as well as for tlie elaborate style 
which has gained for them a limited 
immortality in examination-papers. 
Lyly*s other non-draraatic work 
consists of a contribution (which is 
1 25 
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denied to him by some critics) to 
the Martin Marprclate controversy, 
a controversy which produced a 
legion of pamphlets but no liteui" 

turc. 

Lyly cherished the ambition-- 
destined to be unfullilled -of be- 
coming Master of the Revels, lie 
was ‘‘ entertained avS servant ” by 
the queen about 1580, and wrote 
in all eight comedies between IS7<) 
and 1590. His plays were all 
written for performance at court by 
the Chapel Children and the Paul’s 
Boys; hence they stand rather 
apart from other Elizabethan phiys. 
They are written in a delicate and 
trifling vein, their charm lies in 
their dialogue rather than their 
plot, and they are designed to 
appeal to a highly cultured audi- 
ence. They are caviare to the 
general; the groundlingsS of the 
Globe would have found thenr 
unintelligible and insipid. It is not 
easy to ascertain their dates with 
accuracy, but their names and 
approximate dates are Endimhm 
(1579), Sapho and Phao (1582), 
Alexander and Campaspe (1583), 
Gallathea (1584), Mydas (X588), 
Mother Bombie (1589), Love\' Meta^ 
morphosis (1590), and 'Phe Woman 
in the Moone (1590). They arc all, 
except The Woman in the Moonc\ 
written in prose, not in blank verse 
nor in doggerel. With one excep- 
tion, Mother Bombie, which follows 
the Plautine tradition, they are all 
mythological and fanciful come- 
dies. The best of them are perhaps 


Kndtmion niul Ahwatukr and Gant'' 
p(i$p(\ Many of tlunn have botm 
ii\(ci*|>rcteil ronfaining veiled 
rerereiH‘(\H lo (afntcanfnH'arv Ui'ifnrv; 
this inclhoil of iut<'rpniafion, which 
is absinal or alnura itwaiiahly ;;o 
when applietl to public phna, ic uol 
unreasonable utum applied lo these 
court shows. Cylv's I'ometlit'a are 
high eoinedicfc, ihev atouse nliat 
George Meredith saiil a i'oiiuhIy as 
distinguished from a larcr slioidd 
arouse thoughtful laughtiuc Hi:* 
prose is tin* work of a literai'v 
artist; he freelv introduced into hifi 
plays lyrics of the mo*4 charmini' 
kind, delightfttl in themsches and 
in keeping with tlu’ rat nation, 
M'hese lyrics did not ap|u\ti in type 
until the collective ethtmu ol 
but there is no need lo ilettv that 
they are -at ;my rate the bulk oi 
them Cyty’s work, His phas ase 
negUgiltlc; tie saw men imt i leailv 
Inii us trees walking; but his gt'cal 
gifts it) drama are irlmement, 
literary style, and tlu’ iashion ot 
intnidueing lyrics, It is ntU merely 
the fact that tie adopteil pro;*e as a 
vehicle for his comcilies that makes 
him important. He is important 
because Ins style, tltoug!i otieu 
conceited anti fantasuc, is a style; 
not a mere forinittnia coiu'oursc td 
words, as tlic eompt mil ions <d” some 
of his predeisn-iHotH tent led to be. 

[R. Warwiti llomb Tk Cam' 
ptek Work ttf ytdtn /y/v; ,H lb 
Wilson, Jo/m Lyly; i\ Cb diihl, 
Lyly and Patphahm; Idmilleisn, 
John lyly.] 
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From “Euphues” 

Eiiphiies to a young gentleman in Naples named AlciiiSy who 
leaning his study followed all lightnes and lined both shame-- 
fully and sinftdly to the griefs of his friends and discredite 

of the Vniuersitie, 


If I should talke in words of those things which I hauc to conferre 
with thee in writinges certes thou wouldst blush for shame, and I weepe 
for sorrowe: neither could my tongue vtter that with patience which 
my hand can scarce write with modesty, neither could thy cars hcare 
that without glowing which thine eyes can hardly vewc without griefe. 
Ah Aldus, I cannot tel whether I should most lament in thee thy want 
of learning, or thy wanton lyuinge, in the one thou art inferiour to al 
men, in the other superior to al beasts. Insomuch as who seeth thy dul 
wit, and marketh thy froward will, may wel say that he neuer saw smacke 
of learning in thy dooings, nor sparkc of rclygion in thy life. Thou onely 
vauntest of thy gentry, truely thou wast made a gentleman before thou 
knewest what honesty meant, and no more hast thou to boast of thy 
stocke then he who being left rich by his father dyeth a begger by his 
folly. Nobilitie began in thine aunccstors and endeth in thee, and the 
Generositic that they gayned by vertue thou hast blotted with vice. If 
thou claime gentry by pedegree, practise gentlenesse by thine honesty, 
that as thou challcngest to be noble in bloud, thou maist also proue noble 
by knowledge, otherwise shalt thou hang lyke a blast among the faire 
blossomes and lyke a staine in a peece of white Lawne. 

The Rose that is eaten with the Canker is not gathered bicause it 
groweth on that stalkc that the sweet doth, neither was Helen xnadc a 
Starre, bicause shee came of that Eggc with Castor, nor thou a gentleman 
in that thy auncestours were of nobilitie. It is not the descent of Lurth 
but the consent of conditions that maketh Gentlemen, neither great 
manors but good manners that expresse the true Image of dignitic. There 
is copper coine of the stampc that gold is, yet is it not currant, there 
commeth poyson of the fish as wel as good oyle, yet is it not wholsome, 
and of man may proceede an euill childe and yet no Gentleman. For as 
the Wine that runneth on the lees, is not therefore to be accompted neate 
bicause it was drawne of the same pcece. Or as the water that springeth 
from the fountaines head and floweth into the filthy channel is not to 
be called cleere bicause it came of the same streame: so neither is he 
that descendeth of noble parentage, if he desist from noble deedes to be 
esteemed a Gentleman in that he issued from the loyns of a noble sire, for 
that he obscureth the parents he came off, and discrediteth his owne estate. 
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There is no Gentleman in Aihvm hut sorrowclh to tin hoh,uiiom 
so far to disagree from thy birllie, for this sav tlu'V al (whirh is thr 
chiefest note of a gentleman) that thou shouhlcst as well dcsiir honcstir 
in thy life, as honor by thy linage: that thy naturr 'houhl not surnm 
from thy name, that as thou by chitie woldcst be rcgatdcHl tor tU\ progciur, 
so thou wouldst endeauour by deserts to be reuereiutnl lor tin |nriu\ 

The pure Coral is chosen as wcl by liis vertue as Ids csadotir, a king, 
is known better by his courage, then his crowne, a rigju thmtknnan is 
sooner scene by the tryall ol his vcrttic then blasinrt ot Ids atnies. 

But I let passe thy birth, wishing thee ratlitM’ with l7hoev to .shmv it 
in workes, then with Auix to boast ol it, with wortls: thv stoeke shall 
not be the lessc, but thy inodestic the greater, 'riam luind in Iz/nvo, 
as the Waspe doth among Bees, rather to sting then to sgitlirr ilimnv, 
and thou dealest with most of tlty acquuintainu'e as the 1 >ogge dc»tli in 
the maungcr, who neither suircrelh the horse to eat liay, nor wil IdniseUe, 
For thou being idle, wilt not perndt any (as farre as in thee Ivetb) to be 
well employed. Thou art an licyrc to fayre lyning, tliat is nottiing. tf \\um 
be disherited of learning, for better were it In thee to inheute luditeons 
nessethen riches, and far more scenicly were it for tluT to bane tin Sttalte 
full of bookes, then thy punssc full of mony: to get gootls is the lumelit 
of Fortune, to kcepe them the gift of Wisedonun As therltne thou an 
to possesse them by thy hilhers wil, so art thou to eutaease them by 
thine owne wit. 

But alas, why dcsircst thou to haue the reueuewes of thy parent, 
and nothing regardcst to hauc his verlues? si'ekest tlitm hy stieerritaou 
to enioy thy patrimony, and by vice to (d)seure Ida piciir? wtlf tltou 
haue the title of his honour, and no touch t)f his lunu*stie? Ah . f/ehn 
remember that thou art borne not to Hue after tldiu^ own Itea, hut Ui 
learne to dye, wherby thou rnaist Hue after t!iy death, I hatte idien 
heard thy father say, and that with a deepe sigh, the tearea trii'kling downe 
his gray haires, that thy mother ncuer longed uiore In haue thee latrne 
when she was in trauailc, then he to haue tliee dead to rid him of iroulde, 
And not seldome hath thy mother wished, that either hir womhe had 
bene thy graiie, or the ground hirs. A'ea, all thy friendes with ojum 
mouth, desire cither that God will send thee grace to ameml tliy hiig 
or grief e to hasten thy death. 

Thou wilt demaund of me in what thou dost olfeud: atui I aike 
thee in what thou doest not sinne. Thou swcurest thtni art not coiietomg 
but I saye thou arte prodigall, and as much aitmetli lie that tauialuih 
without meane, as he that hoordeth without measure. !lni canal limn 
excuse thy selfe of vice in that thou arte not cHnietona? eerteinly iiu 
more then the murtherer would therefore be guyltlcsse, bicauHc he is 
no coyner. But why go I about to debate r<?aHon witli tfiee when thou 
hast no regard of honestie? thou I leaue hcere to pcrsw;ule ihcc, 
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will I not cease to pray for thee. In the mcanc season I desire thee, yea, 
and in Gods name commaund thee, that if neither the care of thy parents, 
whom thou shouldest comfort, nor the counsaile of thy friends which 


thou shouldst credite, nor the rigour of the law which thou oughtest 
to leare, nor the authoritic of the Magistrate, which thou shouldst 


reuerence, can allure thee to grace: yet the law of thy Sauiour who hath 
redeemed thee, and the punishment of the Almightie, who continually 
threatneth thee, should draw thee to amendement, otherwise as thou 
liuest now in sinne, so shalt thou dye with shame, and remaine with 
Sathan. From whom he that made thee, keepe thee. 


F ro m “ Endimion ” 

ACT IV, SCENE 11 

Sami AS. Dares, Epiton. (Three pages.) 

*S'c^////m*.“”“"Will thy master never awake? 

'Dares.— 'No, I think he sleeps for a wager: but how shall we spend 
the time? Sir Tophas is so far in love that he pincth in his bed, and 
cometh not abroad. 

Saniias.— Hut here cometh Epi, in a pelting chafe. 

Kpilon.—K pox of all false proverbs, and were a proverb a page, I 
would have him by the cars. 

Samias art thou angry? 

“Why? you know it is said, the tide taixicth no man. 
Samim\—Vmo. 

Epiton.— A monstrous lie; for 1 was tied two hours, and tarried for 
one to unloose me. 

Dares.— Ahs, poor Epi. 

Epiton.— Hoorf No, no, you base-conceited slaves, I am a most 
complete gentleman, although I be in disgrace with Sir Tophas. 

Dares.— Art thou out with him? 

Epiion.~Ay, because I cannot get him a lodging with Endimion; he 
would fain take a nap for forty or fifty years. 

Dares. ”-A short sleep, considering our long life. 

Saniias.— ls he still in love? 

Epiion.~ln love? why he doth nothing but make sonnets. 
Samias.—Cmist thou rememl'icr any one of his poems? 

Epiton,— Aj, this is one. 

The beggar Imvc that knows not where to lodge: 

At last within my heart when I slept. 

He crept. 

I waked, and so my fancies began to fodge. 
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5««w.-~-That’8 a very long verso. ^ 

Fpiton —Wliyy the other was short, the linu e; *vt}|ca tiooi the tinitnh 
to the little finger, the second from llie litde iinerr to the rlhnn , mu! 
some he made to reach to the crown <d’ his head, aiud don ti aimin n, tlir 
sole of his foot: it is set to the tune of the tdm-k S.uiner, n/Z/o eW. Ihh onse 

Dipsas is a black saint. 

Very wisely, but: pray tluH% lunv urf complete, ,uul 
being from thy master what occupation wih thoti take: 

Fpiton,--No, my hearts, I am ati alwhute a petty ntuld 

of myself, my library is my head, for I have no other in, oka Inu mv luainm 
my wardrobe on my back, tor 1 have no nune appaie! than in on my 
body; my armoury at my finger ends, lor I use no tiiliei aitdiepv tlum 
my nails; my treasure in my purse. Sir nmnia ntra iiirt um /nu/o, 

Good! 

EpitotL--Now, sirs, my palace is paved witli giaan, ami td<nl uitli 
stars: for coeb tegiliir gui non hahet urnam, he that hath no luumr tnunt 
lie in the yard. 

A brave resolution. But how wilt thou upeiul th\ fime? 

Epiton.--Not hi molmcholy $<n% for tniue evereiae 1 uill walk hnrarfu 

Dares. 

Dares , — Too bad. 

jE'pzto.— Why, is it not said: It is good walking nheu mte hath hia 
horse in his hand? 

Samias, —-Worse, and worse, but huvv wilt thou live? 

Epit 07 i . — By angling; 0 ’tis a stately oeeupatiou to raatul lutu Itoura 
in a cold morning, and to have his ttosc bitten wit It front Indore fjin bait 
be mumbled with a fish. 

Dares,— A. rare attempt, bnt wilt tltoti never travel? 

Epiton,—Yts, in a w^estern barge, when with a gootl wimi and luuly 
pugs * one may go ten miles in two days, 

Samias.— Than art excellent at thy choice, Imt wBat pautime will 
thou use, none? 

Epiton.—Yos, the quickest of all 

Samias.—Wliztl dice? 

Epiton.—^o, when I am in haste, (me and twenty games at cheuu fo 
pass a few minutes. 

Dares . — A life for a little lord, and full of t|uickneHU. 

Epiton. — Tush, let me alone! but I nuiat needs see if 1 iwn liml where 
Endimion lieth; and then go to a certain fountain hard by, where they 
say faithful lovers shall have all things they will ;mk. If I can litul out 
any of these, ego ct magister mens mmus in tulo^ 1 and luy inanier ufiall 
be friends. He is resolved to weep some three to four I'uiithihi to iivtdd 
the rheum of love that wambleth in his stomacln 


* Bargemen. 
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{Enter the Watch) 


Samias.— Shall we never see thy master, Dares? 

Dares.— Y qSj let us go now, for to-morrow Cynthia will be there, 

Epllon.—l will go with you. But how shall we see for the 
Watch? 

Samias.— rash, let me alone! Til begin to them. Masters, God speed 
you. 

1 Watch.-- Sir boy, we are all sped already. 

Epiton.So methinks, for they smell all of drink like a beggar’s beard. 

But I pray, sirs, may we sec Endimion? 

2 Watch.— ^ 0 , we are commanded in Cynthia’s name that no man 
shall see him. 

Saniias.—h^Q man? Why, we are but boys. 

1 Watch. —Mass, neighbours, he says true, for if I swear I will never 
drink my liquor by the quart, and yet call for two pints, I think with 
a safe conscience I may carouse both. 

Dares. — -Pithily, and to the purpose. 

2 Tush, tush, neighbours, take me with you. 

Samlas.—Th\s will grow hot. 

Dares .— them alone. 


2 Watch.— 11 I say to my wife. Wife, I will have no raisins in my 
pudding, she puts in currants, small raisins are raisins, and boys are 
men. Even as my wife should have put no raisins in my pudding, so 
shall there no boys see Endimion. 

Dares .—I ^car n cd ly . 


Epiton.—hat Master Constable spci 


you. 

Master Constable.— Y om know, neighbours, ’tis an old said saw, 
Children and fools speak true. 

All Say.—Tnic. 

Master Constable.— ^Ydl, there you see the men be the fools, because 
it is provided from the children. 

Good. 


Master Constable.— Yhta say I, neighbours, that children must not 
see Endimion, because children and fools speak true. 

Epiton.—O wicked application! 

*S'^w/V/.v.— Scurvily brought about! 

I -Nay, he says true, and therefore till Cynthia have been 

here he shall not be uncovered. Therefore away! 


Dares.— A watch quoth you? 
wise word, and yet go without it. 


a man may watch seven years for a 
Their wits are all as rusty as their 


bills. 
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Bird Songs 


What bird so sio|>:s, ycX s() doer; wail? 

0! ’tisthe ravished tiit.!;luiitt^ale. 

Jug, jug, jug, jug, torcu!’' she erics, 

And still her w^oes at nudiiight lias 
Brave prick-song! who is’l now we Iumi 
None hut the lark so shrill ai\d eltMr; 

Now at hcaveids gales she clap:; hei‘ wing;., 
The morn not w^aking till she sing:;. 

Hark, hark, with what a pretty thnsU 
Poor robin redbreast tunes his iiottd 
Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing,, 

Cuckoo,” to wtIcoiuc in the :;|u ing! 
Cuckoo,” to welcome in the spritggl 


(< 

(( 


Cupid and Cam pas 



Cupid and my Campaspe phiytnl 
At cards for kisses, (kipid paitl: 
lie stakes his quiver, bow, and arrow:;, 

Ilis rnotherks doves, and te:im <»f sparrow:*; 
Loses them too; then down be throw;; 

The coral of his lip^ the rose 
Growing on’s check (but none knows Imw ); 
With these, the crystal of lus brows 
And then the dimple of his ehiu: 

All these did my Campaspe wan. 

At last he set her both his eyes; 

She won, and Cupid blind tlid rise, 

0 Level has she done this for thee? 

What shall, alas! become t)f me? 
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(? 1558-? 1597) 


Gi'iORCiK Pkhlk was the son of the 
clerk of Christ’s Hospital, an able 
man with an expert knowledge of 
book-keeping, wliich he did not 
transmit to his son, who was 
always amiably impecunious. Pcclc 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital 
and at Jh'oadgates Hall (now Pem- 
broke College), ( 3 xford; he mi- 
grated, however, to Christ Church, 
whence he graduated B.A. in 1577 
and M.A, itr 1579. After leaving 
Oxford he led a Bohemian life in 
J.ondon, and was a friend of 
(Jrecne, Nash, and IVIarlowe. He 
married, in 1583, a lady of pro- 
perty, but did not become any 
more sober in his mode of living, 
little more is known of his life, 
but he died before Seplcmber, 
1598, when the Reverend Iwancis 
Meres, in his Palladis Tamia^ wrote 
brutally and cuphuislically, As 
Anacreon died by the pot, so 
(jcorge Peclc by the pox ”, There 
is some reason to believe that 
alliteration may have taken pre- 
cedence of truth in tins statement. 
Some nine years after his death 
there appeared a collection of 
facetiic entitled Merrie concviivd 
Jests of Geoi\e^e Peele, Some of 
these jests arc much older than 
Pecle, but some passages arc bio- 
graphical. Upon one of these 
stories is l)ased llie Puritan^ or the 
Widow of WatUni^ Street, a play 
sometimes misattrilnitcd to Shake- 
speare. Its hero, (George Pyeboard, 
is Pecle himself peel ” is a 
baker’s board used for putting pies 
in the oven). 

Pcelc’s pastoral comedy The 


AmygHCOWHt of Paris apptxircd 
about 1581. It is a graceful play, 
full of skilful llatlery of Queen, 
Idizabeth. Kinj^ Edward / (to 
reduce its lengthy title to a reason- 
able compass) is a chronicle-history 
which misrc]>rescnts Queen Blinor 
because she was a Spaniard. It 
probably appeared soon after the 
defeat of the Armada. 7'he Uaitell 
of /} lea :^ar is a vigorous play which 
is probably by Pcele. The Old 
IViaes' Tale is one of the most 
amusing of Pcelcks plays. It is 
ustially considered to be a skit 
upon romantic drama, and so a 
forerunner of 77/0 KtiiifU of the 
Ihirnini^ Pestle; but some critics 
consider that it excmplihes rather 
than satirizes a certain kind of 
folly. IVIilton derived more than a 
hint or two from this play when 
writing (low its. The Lore of 
David and Fair Bvthsabe (1588), a 
somewhat cloying play, owes its 
plot entirely to the Old d'estameut, 
and was prolnibly written to con- 
ciliate puritan opposition to the 
drama, though it may well be 
doubted whcthei* it succeeded in 
its well-meant: endeavour. Meay 
credits (or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say dist'redits) 
Peclc with the authorship of The 
Wisdom of Doctor Doddifoll, I lily 
Pegidled, and The Life and Death of 
Jack Straw. 

.Peelc had not the natural gifts 
that a dramatist sliould have; his 
very considerable gifts were purely 
poetical, lie wrote plays simply to 
nuikc a Hveliliood; lie had no 
literary conscience, and something 
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of the university mail’s contcnipt 
for his audience. The Old 
Tale probably gives his yievys upon 
contemporary drama; m his last: 
years he wrote pageants because 
they paid better. He coukl^ not 
handle a plot, or a dramatic situa- 
tion. His work, however, is hill ol 
variety and interest, and he has a 
real gift for musical elTcct. His 


poems eunfaiii u^niir hr.uilitiit |ms- 
sages; am! it lun uh’itIv the 
ivartialitv f»t" .1 huiul wimh nuuir 
Nash call lorn wHuf/i/w 

artifrx llu* fu‘4 .nftst io wutd 
[Sir A. W . Ward, 
made Uten^itne: ]. A. 

Sitaksperds i V eJrt ci V( ; A . II. 
BuUea, l*h(‘ ITcr/A 0/ /Vc/c; 

K.du'liaiul, Efudr f/i'H; -y /Vc/e.] 


A Sonnet 

His goldciu locks time hath to silver turn il; 

0 time too swift, O swiftnes:-, never er.f.im'.! ^ 

Ills youth ’gainst time, and nge luilh ever spumM . 

But spurn’d in vain; ytmlh wanetli hy eneie.eiini'.: 
Beauty, strength, yonlh, are llowem Init l.ulim; 

Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 


His helmet now shall make, a hive for bee-;. 

And lovers’ sonnets turn’ll to Iwily ps.ilinv, 

A man at arms most now serve on bin knee i, 
And feed on prayers, whieh are at',e his .dina: 
But though from court to collage he dep.iit. 

His saint is sure of his unspotted he.irl. 

And when he saddest aits in homely cell. 

He’ll teach his swains this carol i’or a ;.ong: 
Blest be the hearts that wish my sovereig.n well, 
Curs’d be the souls that think tier any wrong; 
Goddess, allow this aged man his rigiii, 

To be your beadsman now that was ymu kuig.hl 


From 


ii rr^ 


"¥*n 

i ilC 



n 


{Flora dresses Ida Ilill^ to honour tlic coming of i!ic Thre 

Flora 

Not Iris in her pride and bravery 
Adorns her Arch with such variety; 

Nor doth the Milk-white Way in fnmiy night 
Appear so fair and beautiful in sight, 
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As done tlicsc fields, and groves, and sweetest bowers, 
BestrewM and dcckM with parti-colourM flowers. 

Along the bnbbling brooks, and silver glide, 

That at the bottom doth in silence slide, 
d'hc watery flowers and lilies on the banks 
Like blazing comets burgeon all in ranks; 

Under the liawtliorn and the poplar tree, 

Where sacred Phoebe may dcliglit to be: 

The primrose, and tlic purple hyacinth, 

The dainty violet, and the wholesome mintix; 

The double daisy, and the cowiilip (tiuccn 
Of summer flowers), do overpeer tlic green; 

And round about tlic valley as ye pass, 

Ye may ne see (for peeping flowers) the grass.”--* 

They arc at hand by this, 

Juno hath left her chariot long ago, 

And Irath rcturnkl her peacocks by her rainbow: 

And bravely, as becomes the wife of Jove, 

Doth honour by her presence to our grove: 

Fair Venus she hath let her sparrows fly, 

To tend on licr, and make her melody; 

Her turtles and her swans unyoked be, 

And flicker near her side for company: 

Pallas hath set her tigers loose to feed, 

Commanding them to wait when she hath need: 

And hitherward, with proud and stately pace, 

To do us honour in the sylvan chase, 

They march, like to tlic pomp of heaven above, 

Juno, the wife and sister of King Jove, 

The warlike Pallas, and the Queen of Love. 

(The Muses and Country Girls assemble to welcome the Goddesses,) 

Pomona 


— with country store like friends we venture forth. 

rhink’'st, Faunus, that these goddesses will take our gifts iu worth? 


Faunus 

May, doubtless; for, ^shall tell thee, dame, 'twerc better give a tiling, 
\ sign of love, unto a mighty person, or a king, 

Phan to a rude and barbarous swain both, bad and basely born: 
lor gently takes the gentleman that oft the clown will scorn. 



GKORcJi-; I’lci'ij': 


The welcotiiiiti; Shid; 

(\)rNTUY iUnn\ 

0 Ida, 0 Ida, 0 Itla, happy hill! 

This honour done to lila nny it nuUitHK' oillh 

Musiis 

Yc country p;ods, that in this Ida \\t>nnr, 

Bring down your gifts of welcome, 

For honour done to Ida, 


(ioi )S 

Behold in sign of joy we rang, 

And sigUvS of joyful wclcouie hung* 

For honour dt)nc to Ida, 

Pan 

The god of shepherds, and his males, 

With country cheer salutes Nmiir Stati-u 
Fair, wise, and wortliy, as you he! 

And thank the gracious laidie:i d’Inve, 

For honour done to hla, 

Paris. OknunI', 

Paris 

Ocnonc, while we hin disposed to walk, 
ell me, what shall he subjeet of our talk,' 

Ihou hast a sort of pretty tales in storey 
Dare say no nympli in Ida's uaHidr, hath lUMuy 
Again, beside thy sweet alluring fac-e, 

In telling them thou hast a special rp'acr, 

I hen prithee, sweet, allord some preffv thine 
Some toy that from tliy pleasant wit doth 

Oenonr 

Pans, my hcarl’s contentmeut , ;md luv rlum c, 
Use thou thy pipe, and I will nse niy'voivo; 
bo shall thy just recpiest not he denied. 

And tune well-spent, and both l)c HatisliwI. 



CAiOliGU 


Well, gciulc nynipli, altlioipufh thou do me wrong, 

Hiiit can nc tunc my pipe unto ii song, 

IVlc list thisS once, Ocnone, for thy sake, 

This idle task oti me to undertake. u:ider a Irce 


Ol'NONH 

y\nd whereon then shall be my roundelay? 

lh)r thou hast heard my store long vsince, Marc say— 

How Saturn did divide his kingdom tho^ 
dk) Jove, to Neptune, and to Dis below: 

How mighty men made foul successless war 
Against the gods, and state of Jupiter: 

How Phorcyas’ ympo, that was so trick and fair 
dliat tangled Neptune in her golden hair, 

Became a (h)rgon for her lewd ithsdeed; - 
A pretty fable, Paris, for to read; 

A piece of cunning, trust me for the nonce, 

That wealth and beauty alter men to stones: 

How Salmacis, resembling Idleness, 

Turns men to women all through wautomics' : 

How Pluto raught Queen Ccrcs^ daughter thence, 

And what did follow of that love oil cnee: 

Of Daphne turn’d into the laurel tree, 
d’hat shows a mirror of virginity: 

How fair Narcissus, tooting on liis shade, 

Reproves disdain, and tells how form, doth vade: 

How cunning Philomehds needle tells, 

What force in love, what wit in sorrow, dwells: 

What pains unhappy souls abide in hell, 

They say, because on, earth they lived not well,— 

Ixion's wheel, proud '.rantaPs pining wo, 

Prometheus’ torment, and a many moc; 

How Danaus’ daughters ply their endless task; 

What toil the toil of Sysiphus doth ask. 

All these are old, and known, I know; yet, if thou wilt have any, 
Choose some of these; for. trust ,me else, Ocnone hath not many. 


Paius 

Nay, what thou wilt; but since my cunning not compares with, thine 
Begin some toy that I can play upon this pipe of mine. 


* T .ookin^- 
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Ohnonk 

jrc is a pretty sonnet then, wc call it; GupidV. GniNc: 

hey that do change old love for new, pray poda t Ik’y eliain^r tor worar 

j i'hry si%\ 

OKNtwr: 

Fair, and fair, and twice lair, 

As fair as any may he, 

The fairest shepherd on otir gr(‘cn, 

A love for any lady. 


I * 


Paius 

P'air, and (air, and tiviia* ao f.iic 
As fair as any may be, 

Thy love is fair for (lice alone, 

And for no other lady. 


OUNONK 

My love is fair, my love is (;ay. 

And frc.sh as bin the flowers in M.iv, 
And of my love my roundelay, 

My merry, merry, merry nmmlelay, 
Concludc.s with C.'u|nd’s t'nrse; 

They that do change old love for new, 
Pray gods they change for \t or.se. 


Bernt 


Fair, and fair, etc. | 
Fair, and fair, etc. | 


Rtfi'dti'tl. 


OUNONI! 

My love can pipe, my love can .sing, 
My love can many a pretty thing, 
And of his lovely praises ring 

My merry, merry, merry roundelays. 
Amen to Cupid’s Curse; 

They that do change old love for new 
Pray gods they change for worse. 

Both 

Fair, and fair, ctc. l „ 

Fair, and fair, etc. j 
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( c . 1560 - 1592 ) 


Robert Greene was born at Nor- 
wich of parents who were several 
degrees more respectable than him- 
selE lie was educated at Ht. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1578, and where 
he made friends with men as grace- 
less as himself. After travelling in 
Spain and Italy, where he practised 
“ such villainie as is abhominable 
to declare ”, he returned to Cam- 
bridge and migrated to Clare Hall, 
graduating M.A. in 1583 and in- 
corporating at Oxford in 1588. In 
or about 1583 he went to London, 
and commenced his precarious 
career as playwright and pam- 
phleteer, a career which was sadly 
interrupted by his sordid profligacy. 
About 1585 he married, but de- 
serted his wife after he had spent 
her money and she had borne him 
a son. II is nuserable life was 
rendered more miserable by fre- 
quent fits of repentance. lie died 
at the age of thirty-two, and his 
death-scene is one of the most 
memorable in literary history— 
indeed it reads more like a passage 
from one of Zola’s novels than a 
true story. 11 is death was caused 
by a surfeit of Rhenish wine and 
pickled herrings. As he lay dying 
he wrote for help to his wife, whom 
he had left six years before. Borne 
writers have stated that Cyrcenc 


was a clergyman, but though there 
were great discrepancies in his life, 
there was no discrepancy as great 
as that. Greene had many faults, 
but hypocrisy was not one of them; 
he could not have concealed the 
fact that he was in holy orders, if 


he had been. In a well-known 
epigram Martial boasted that llis 
page was wanton, but his lifb was 
chaste This saying might be 
reversed and applied to Greene. 
Ills 1 1 fe was profligate, but his 
writings singularly pure for that 
age. Jlis chief plays are AlpJwnsus 
King of Arragon^ an echo otl'amer^ 
lane; OtJaiido Fiirioso; The Honour-- 
able History of Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay^ probably written to 
rival Dr. Faustiis; and The Scottish 
History of James IV, slain at 
Flodden. This last play belies its 
name, as it is not a chronicle-play, 
but a dramatization of a story 
found in Cinthio’s Hecatommithi, 
the collection from which Shake- 
speare drew the plot of Othello. 
Greene, in fact, introduced real 
characters into a fictitious story, 
just as in mid-Victorian days Ik W, 
Robertson did when writing David 
Garrick. Greene was not an all- 
accomplislicd dramatist, but he 
drew characters with some clever- 
ness, and developed his plots with 
no little success. 

C Jrccnc’s romances, pamphlets, 
and miscellaneous writings may be 
divided into three classes— -euphuis- 
tic, cony-catching, and pcnitcnlial. 
Of the first class the most famous 
is Pandoslo (1588), also known as 
Dorastus and Fawnia, because it is 
the direct source of The WinteFs 
Tale and of Shakespeare’s geo- 
graphical knowledge of Bohemia. 
Perlnwdes the Blacksmith (X588), 
Menaplum (1589), and Philomela 
(159s) are otlier members of this 
class. It is doubtful whether the 



exposing the ways ot transgr<':is«i{rs 
or merely to pnt inonoy in the 
author\s pocket, 'lliey are amiiNinrt 
productions, the /Mv/)W/<7/mw he < 
hoeen a ne-(hmy4hthlHr tind tt 
She-Coi/y-da teller lieing perhaps 
the best, Tlie penileiuial paiU" 
phlcta arc the work tjf his last days. 
In one of them, (Irtriiv^s (Innitr- 
worth of Wit, he atta^iusl Shake- 
speare as *Su) upstart crow Many 
critics have been unable to forgive 
Greene for tins atlaek; but seeitig 
that Shakespeare developed late 
and had written little of outstanding 
merit before (irccne died, it is mu 
to be wondered at tliat Gre<nu' 
failed to foresee Shakespeare's 


iUvi mr '» po ‘ V4 OtiM . 

t boi’ur a 4 4 n I Ut'i ImIIhw rtl 
fa’diUin; lir itiutafrj I p- 

Mai louf, .lod \ rf fir . 1 * Mrd hi , 
t'nut ttbuf iMti , aod drli 

tu r.u h di 4104, 1 li' w.r. 

his ht «.4 aud '-h40’'d tUi ‘j 

Hrh'h',% l.l-ar’ |m| pit IJrd h<*f I UIJ 

a food ufmb af <uor 
appetite am! poe, nlvf'*| thu -a . 
like a pM'afrt ifmii o.ir Tubv 
t inu's he ** 1 m! d ’he I m| rfn jH-}, 
;md slitiwcol hon ‘olf , auud 
sgtiahu' ut hi’i -.HI OMtudme-j, a 
poet ot the euuutfi, Mtlr. 

|baiui»>iin ii\ \. IP t dM-iait 
Ghmtnu i\,4lm.,.md ‘if 11. Gh 
lion*, j. if budao, /v ’•/»)?;/ (tfet 


SephcvStiafs Song to !icr (ifiih 


Weep not, my wanton, smile nptm mv litre, 
When thou art old there's ipiet iUiMuelt ifo 
MolherlH watp pretty bf4\ , 

Father’s sorrow, fatfiei'i }uv, 

Wheti thy father first dlil see 
Such u b<ty by him and tue, 

He was pjatl, I was \uh% 

Fortune eltanged made Itim no, 

When he left his pretty boy 
I/ast his sorrow, fir;.a Ids p>v. 


Weep not, my wutittut, smile upon mv kuee, 
When thou art old tlicreVt grief enough hu ihre 
Streaming tears that tuner stim, 
lake pearl drops frmu a tlim, 
hell by course from his eyes, 
hot one auotherks place hupptirs; 

^Huia he grievM in every |uit, 
lears ol l)lood tell from liis heart, 
When he left Inn pretty boy, 

Father s sorrow', laUterV jtiv, 
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Weep iu)t, iiiy uanfoip smile upon my knee, 

When ihou art okl there *s ip'iei* eimnpji for tlu‘c, 

wantnn smilM, father wept, 

Mothcj' eried, hahy leapt; 

Mere fu* erowM, mere we eiaetl, 

XatiuH^ entihl luH sorrow hitle: 

I le mm;t po, he nmst kiss 
(‘hihi ami mother, hahv hh\ss, 

I 'or he left his pretty hoy, 

Ihithts ’s r.orrow, father’s joy. 

Weep not, my want(ni, smile upon my knee, 

When thon ait old there’s prlef enough for thee. 

(Id'oin Menajyhofu) 


Doron’s 


DcscrijUion of ,Snincla 


hike to Diana In her summer weetl, 

( drt with a erimium roht' of hris»,hlest dye, 

< Joes fair Samda; 

Whiter than he the lloeks that stran;plinp feed, 
\\ lieu wasldd hy Aretlutsa hmiit they lie, 

Is fair Samela; 

As fair Aurora in her mornini^grey, 


Deek’d with the ruddy glister of her love, 

Is fair Samela; 

Like lovely d’hetis oit a ealmed day, 

W henar* her hriglitnesH Neptune’s fancy move, 

Shines fair Hamelu; 

Her tresses gold, her eyes like glassy streams, 
Her teeth are peat'l, the hreusls are ivory 

Of fair Samda; 


Her tdieeks, like rtrse ami lily, yield forth gleams, 
Her hrows* bright andies fram’d of ebony; 

d'Inm fair Samda 

Fasseth fair Venus in her bravest hue, 

And Juno in tlie hIhuv of nmjcHty, 

I'or she’s Saituda; 

Fallas in wit, all tliree, if you well view, 
h’or hcatity, ult, and matchless dignity 

Yield to Sarncla. 


(From Menaphon) 
:6 


Vi»L It. 



ROIIKHT 


Tlie S \c;i!icni’s Wife's Scni,’;- 

' b t ^ 


Ah, what ia Invr? It ia .1 \nvii\ imn*: 

As awc.ct tinto a :;|irplu'ril a i a him^; 

,\u« 1 rciei 

For kiiii^s have i'anr. tfuo uait fi|vni a « on\ii, 
And cures ran mala* ilu- auectr'.i hor im tiuuu; 

,\h t heo , iiU f hrai, 

If country hfvea ranii ‘.urri »!{*'.ur i dn re-uii, 
WkU hulv WtHllil uo! hne a '-hrplu'ld ’.waur 


lib flocks are folded, lie ctnui’. luotir at itiidu 
As merry an a ktiu! in hh drUtdu; 

Am! jurniri iiUi^ 

For kiiif^s hetiuuk thetu wlutf thr stale hsj \tu' 
Wlierc shepheriia cairles:; turol hv ihr lor' 

Ah tlieu, ah tlirti, 

If country loves rau’h !0\eri dt” ates tin p/oti, 
What lady would not hue a rdiepheid su.dti ' 


ITc kiuHclh first, then sits as Idiflir to raf 
lib cream aiul cnrils, as doth the lotto ht 


tneaf 


Atnt Mill jcr too. 

For kings liave ofteti fears witeu tlirv do Mt|u 
Where shepherds dread mj poi’.on iu iheii eop 

;\h tlien, ah thru, 

If country Iovch such mveet tirstres do g.ua, 
What lady would mU h»ve a ntirptund •avauh' 


To bed he goes, an watitmi theiu 1 wrru, 

As is a king in dalliance uith a tpieen; 

More uaiuoit t«Hi, 

For kings have many griefs’ allVi-tn to tuovr. 
Where shepherds liavc no greater giiri’ than to\r 

Ah then, ;di tfirn, 

If country loves such sweet thaareu do gaiia. 
What lady would not love a ahepherfl -awduf 

Upon his couch of straw he sleepa *m uoiimh 
As doth the king upon his beds of thuvuj 

More sounder too. 
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For cares cause kings full oft their sleep to spill, 

Where weary shepherds lie and snort tlicir fill; 

Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires do gain, 

What lady would not love a shepherd swain? 

Thus with his wife he spends the year, as blithe 
As doth the king at every tide or sith; 

And blither too, 

For kings have wars and broils to take in hand, 

When shepherds laugh and love upon the land: 

Ah then, ah tlien, 

If country loves such sweet desires do gain. 

What lady would not love a shepherd swain? 

(From The Moiinilng Garment.) 


From “Dorastus and Fawnia’’ 

la the country of Bohemia, there reigned a king called Pandosto, 
whose fortunate aucccas in wara against hia foes, and hountifid courtesy 
towiirda his Irienda in peace, made him lo be grenlly feared and loved 
ot all men. 1 hia Pandosto had to wile a lady called Bcliaria, by birth royal , 
learned by education, fair by nature, by virtnea famoua, ao that it was 
hard to judge whether her beauty, Ibrtunc, or virtue won the greatest 
commendations. _ These two, linked together in perfect love, led their 
lives with such fortunate content that tlieir subjects greatly rejoiced to 
see theii (piict dispositi(ju. I hey had not been married long, but Portune, 
willing to increase their happiness, lent them a son, so adorned with the 
gifts of itaturc, as the pcifecti(nr ot the child greatly augmented the love 
ot the parents and the joy of their commons; in so much that the 
Bohemians, to show their inward joys by outward actions, made bonlircs 
and triumphs throughout all the kingdom, appointing jousts and tourneys 
for the honour of their young prince: whither resorted not only his 
nobles, but also divers kings and princes which were his neighlxturs, 
willing to show their friendship they ought to Pandosto, and to wiu 
itUiic Jiicl gloiy by their prowess unci vulour. Piuidosto, whose luiucl wus 
Imught with princely liberality, entertained the kings, princes, and 
noblemen willi such submiss courtesy and nuiguifical liounty, that they 
all saw how willing he was to gratify their good wills, making a general 
feast tor his subjects, winch continued by the space of twenty days; all 
which time the jousts and tourneys were kept to the great; content both 
of the loids and ladies there present. This solemn triumph being once 
ended, the assembly, taking their leave of PandOsSto and Bcliaria, the 
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young son, who v\us called (hiriiitor, was iiiir,;cd up iu ihr liinr.r tn ihr 

great joy and content of the parciUs* 

Fortune envious of such happy stu'cca:;, willing n* -huw f.isqj 

of her inconstancy, turned her wheel, ami d-UMOicd their tmu 

of prosperity with the niLsly cloiuls of mi'hiap am! mi-auv. l-ur it ja* 
happened that Kgistus, king of Sicilia, who in hi', \nin!i had Inaai luonght 
up with Pandosto, desirous to s1h)W that ncltluu* luu t ut ituw nor ihuaiua* 
of place coidd ditniuish their former ftiemldnp. pti»\iiled a naw nl 
ships and sailed into Bohemia to vinit hiu old tmaul and i»nnpanin!i, 
who, hearing of his arrival, went ItimatF' in {>er ant ami In - \u!e Beil.uia, 
accompanied with a great train of lords and ladle;, to nitai 
espying him, aliglitcd from his Inu’se, eiuhrat (hI him f 1* 

protesting that nothing in the world t‘ould have happ^med tmnr aicrpiahie 
to him than his coming, wishing his wife to welcome hie old tueud auil 
acquaintance: who, to show how she liked lum wimm Iiei Im .h iud lovrth 
entertained him with such familiar court env an Feeatr. pcfcrtxcd Imncelt 
to be very well welcome. After they hail thtm :;alnfrii and cmhiaM'd eai h 
other, they mounted again on horsehuek and rode tm\aid the ^ h\ , dm riiit'* 
and recounting liow being children they had pa /ual thrit vonfh m Itnmdh 
pastimes: where, by llic meams of the citi/eno, Innetn* ua* tr»ri\rd 
with triumphs and shows, iu stieh sort that he marvelleil h^u on 'io auall 
a warning they could tnukc such prc[>arattou. 

Passing the streets, thus, with sucii rare si'tht’s thm lodr nn to the 
palace, where Pandosto entertained IvqsttiH and hi’i thulian i \udi ,anh 
banqueting and sumptuous cheer, so royally an tlicv alt had i au'*e H) 
commend his princely liberality; yea, the very hacea %Lne that was 
known to come from Hicilia was used witlt rau U cotuti^n that 
might easily perceive how both he and his were brnmuint lot lii'i ftirml':. 
sake, Bcllaria, who iu her time was the llttuer o! imtrteav, willing iti 
show how unfciguedly she loved her Imshaud by his birmPa ctitrUainmenl, 
used him likewise so familiarly iliat licr eouuteuaucr bew taved how liri 
mind was affected towards him, oftentimes coming heuwlt mfn his bed 
chamber to sec that nothing should he amiss to mislike !iim, ‘Phri limirat 
familiarity increased daily more and more betwixt ilitmi; for llcHaria, 
noting in ligistus a princely and bountiful miml, adorned wnh nnmlrv 
and excellent qualities, and ligistus, fmding iu her a virfumi'i and 
courteous disposition, there grew stieU a secret uniting of tlirir afhnttonn, 
that the one could not well he witlumt tlu* company nt the nthci; in 
so much, that when Pandosto was lumied witli mvU urgent atlaim that 
he could not be present with his friend liglstUH, llrltaria would walk wtili 
him into the garden, where they two in private and jdeaaanl ileviceu 
would pass away the time to both their contents. d1na emumn atill com- 
tinuing betwixt them, a certain melancholy pasHion the miiiil 

of Pandosto drave him into sundry and douhtful ihuuuhtH, 
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called to mind the beauty of his wife Bellaria, the comeliness and bravery 
ol his friend Egistus, thinking that love was above all laws and, therefore, 
to be stayed with no law; that it was hard to put fire and llax together 
without burning; that their open pleasures might breed his secret dis- 
pleasures. He considered with himself that Egistus was a man and must 
needs love, that his wife was a woman and, therefore, subject unto love, 
and that where fancy forced friendship was of no force. 

These and such like doubtful thoughts, a long time smothering in 
his stomach, began at last to kindle in his mind a secret mistrust, which, 
increased by suspicion, grew at last to a flaming jealousy that so tormented 
him as he could take no rest, lie then began to measure all their actions, 
and to misconstrue of their too private familiarity, judging that it was 
not for honest aircction, but for disordinate fancy, so that he began to 
watch them more narrowly to sec if he could get any true or certain proof 
to confirm his doubtful suspicion. While thus he noted their looks and 
gestures and suspected their thoughts and meanings, they two silly souls, 
who doubted nothing of tins his treacherous intent, frccpiented daily 
each other’s company, which dravc him into such a frantic passion, that 
he began to bear a secret hate to Egistus and a louring countenance to 
Bellaria; who, marvelling at such unaccustomed frowns, began to cast 
beyond the moon, and to enter into a thousand sundry thoughts, which 
way she should ofiend her husband: but finding in herself a clear 
conscict\cc ceased to muse, until such time as she might find fit opportunity 
to demand the cause ot his dumps. In the meantime Pandosto’s mind 
was so lar charged with jealousy, that he did no longer doubt, but was 
assured, as lie tliought, that his Iriend Egistus had entered a wrong point 
in his tables, and so had played him hilsc play: whereupon, desirous 
to revenge so great: an injury, he thought best to dissemble the grudge 
with a iair and friendly countenance, and so under the shape of a friend 
to show him the trick ol a ifoc. Devising with himself a long time how 
he might best put away Iilgistus without suspicion of treacherous murder, 
he concluded at last to poison him; which opinion pleasing his humour 
he became resolute in his determination, and the better to bring the 
matter to jiuss he called unto him his cupbearer, with whom in secret 
ho brake the matter, promising to him for the performance thereof to 
give liim a thousand crowns of yearly revenues. 


The manner of the death and last end of 
R()B1-:rt (jRiiENE Maister of Aries 

After that he had pend the former discourse (then lying sore sicke 
ot a surlct which lice had taken with drinking) hoc continued most 
patient and penitent; yea, he did with tearcs forsake the world, renounced 



SO that durini; all the time of hin jdrluH^-r fultu It v,4* alu.iif 4 muneiiu; 
space) hec was ncucr heard to fiucarr, laur, tu M.t.|ihfmr ilit* n,nw 
of <k)d as he was acnisUHued to do hrl»nr fh.u innr. uhah ipwatlv 
comforted his welwlllers, to see hou miahtdv the vjm. o ni ( Unl did wntkr 

in him, 

lie confessed himseltV that fie \\,v\ nmei' heaif I-.r. hot -..od ifutt .d 
his painc was In his belly, And althoteah he MoamnalK' '.M^uosh vet 
still his belly swehh and neuer left surllmn ^inwird, \tiftU if .,urld him 
at the hart and in his face. 

During the whole tiiiu* of his .sieknr'U he eoatiimalh ^ .died \ \un\ t ;,td» 
and recited these sentenees tollowing: 

() Lord mr my m tmtidd r\. 

0 Lord hauo mrfrir m we. 

() Lord foryjuv mr my srrrri snior^, ^nd rn fhv W'/. it 
{Imrd) pardon ihtm aiL 

Thy rntrac {O l.ord) L uhont fhv ivtoioi, 

And with such like gotlly taanenera tire pje'.ed flu* tour, cnirn till 
he gauc vp the (Ihost, 

And tins is to bee noted* that Ids aitkm'a.r did omI %m joratlv weaken 
him, but that lie walked to Ids lindre A leiela* ao.iiue tlif uudit helorr 
he departed, and then (being feeble) laying him ilMwnr no foi l.rd, about 
nine of the clocke at night, a frieml ot Ids tolde Inuu iltaf lu i \\ dr luid 
sent him commcndalionH, and that alter was in gnud hraltti wheirat lie 
greatly reiolced, confessed that lie Inn! ndglitily wtHUgcil luu , and wished 
that hcc might see her before lu' tlepariett, Wluorttpou fterlmg hi:* 
time was but short), lice (onke pen ami inke, ^ wiofr bet a brltn to tld:i 
effect. 


Sweet Wile, as cner there was any gauni wdl 01 fi irmhdiii'i 
betweenc thee and mee, see lids bearer (nw' I bra) safi’dimt 
of his debt, I owe him tenne pound, am! but hu' htin ! had 
pciishcd in the streetes, horget am! lorgiue my Wfnitges 
done vnto thee, and Almighty Con! lunu* mrrt ir on 
my soule. harcwell till vve meet in Iteauen, 
for oti earth tlmu shah neuer 
see me more. *rim a* of 
September, 

Written by thy iiytng Ibedtam.! 

Rtmt-nr 
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THOMAS LODGE 

( ? 1558-1625 ) 


Thomas Lodge was the son of a 
Lord Mayor of I.ondon, and grand- 
son of Sir William Laxton, the 
founder of Oiindle School. lie was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and at Trinity College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1577 and M.A. in 1581. He was 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn, but 
abandoned a legal for a literary 
career, with intervals of adventure 
and voyaging. He was never an 
actor, as was at one time believed. 
After a short experience of soldier- 
ing, he sailed to the Canaries in 
1588; in 1591 he accompanied 
Cavendish to South America. About 
1596 I^odge abandoned literature 
as a profession and began to study 
medicine, graduating M.I). at 
Avignon in 1600 and at Oxford in 
1602. Some time about t6oo he 
became a Roman Catholic, and 
the last twenty years or so of his 
life appear to have been chiefly 
devoted to the practice of medi- 
cine, principally among his fellow- 
religionists. He died of plague in 
j 62 s;. 

lyodgc was a man of tirelCsSs 
energy and immense versatility. 
He wrote pamphlets, novels, plays, 
poems, sonnets, satires, translations, 
and medical works. In some of his 
pamphlets he crossed swords with 
Stephen Oosson, and defended 
plays and players against that 
redouhtahlc antagonist. His own 
plays arc neither numerous nor 


important; he collaborated with 
Greene to write A Looking Glasse 
for London and England (1591), a 
curious but inartistic piece; his 
only other play is The Wounds of 
Civill War (1587), a heavy play 
dealing with Marius and Sulla. 
The best known of Lodge’s ro- 
mances is JRosalynde: Euphues^ 
Golden Legacie, which he wrote to 
relieve the tedium of his voyage to 
the Canaries. Shakespeare after- 
wards dramatized this romance 
under the name of As You Like It, 
His other romances include Euphues’ 
Shadow and A Margarile of America, 
Lodge’s plays arc poor, and his 
romances more interesting histori- 
cally than intrinsically; but his 
poems, especially his short songs, 
arc exquisite, among the best of his 
day. G la liens and Scilla^ a more 
ambitious clfort, perhaps inspired 
Shakespeare to write V e 7 iiis and 
Adonis. Lodge abandoned imagi- 
native writing about 1596, though 
in his medical days h,c translated 
Josephus and Seneca and wrote a 
Treatise of the Plague, As a literary 
man his desire outran his per- 
formance; but he will always be 
remembered as the inspircr of one 
of the most charming of Shake- 
speare’s comedies and as the author 
of some of the daintiest songs in 
the language. 

[Sir Ldmund Gosse, Seventeenth 
Century Studies; M. K. N. Fraser, 
Thomas Lodge as a Dramatist,] 
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From “Rosalyiulc : Fu[i!uu‘,s 


(loldco 


a’LT.'U’U' 




m IDnflhi!: Mah'h 

At last, when the totirnaiucnt eeaMul, tlie fn-^yiu, 4ii,| 

Norman presented hhnscdf as a ehalhnij't'r a ^turJ ail tieni'i'., lun 
looked like Hercules when lie ad\ancrd himorlt ayaiii.f \,htlM'i,, 
that the fury of his eountenanee ;una/,eti all thaf (itir‘4 attt'nj|e f*» lai, utmirr 
with him in any deed of activity: till at heU a hcav fiaoUni n! fhr entintn 
came with two tall men that were his anWR mI CM»id hiu ammito ainl 
comely personage. The eldest ef these tining hio uhn .am r tn tin- kmc 
entered the list, and prt'stmteil hinu.elf |u the \»Mma!e uhn r.tmi dn 
coped with him, and as a man that wnuld tiintujdi m tin^ ' htn ♦*! hi-, 
strength, roused himself with .sneh fury, that mu md\ lu’ gau* Inm tin* 
fall, but killed him with (he wedght nl his eutpulrnf prr.nn40(C‘ ulu<h 
the younger brother seeing, leaped presmtlv imn the' phnr. and thliM\ 
aftci the levengc, assailed the* Norman utih siuli \.i!nni, tiiat at the 
fiist encounter he brought him to ins Iviieec, uhnli jr'pnl**^! mj thr 
Noiman, that, recovering himstdl, Itsir of disgpaM' dnublmg hr* sftrnefh, 
he stepped so sternly to the young Iranklin, ih.it t.dnng lam ttj> in ht^ 
arms he threw liim against the grotuul sn viMleu{!\, that hr Innhr hr* 
neck, and so ended his days witli his hiuitnu. At tlir* iudM..Lrd |,n 
massacic the people murmured, and were all in a iferp pa.4Mn uf }»it\; 
but the franklin, lather unto these, never chang.ed hr- tmunmame, 
but as a man of a courageous resolutitm tonk up the hndn; * nf hr* smr» 
without show of outvvaul discouteut. 

All this while stood Rosadcr and sa\v this tmgrdv; uhu, iiMfiug the 
undoubted virtue oi the franklinks mhui, aliidited idt lumi hi-, timse, 
and presently sat down on the grass, and eMimuamlrd his luu in pull 
his boots making him ready to try the strengtii nt this Hi4iupt*»n. 

aiTsaidXir^^ ^‘lHnH‘d the Itauldut nu the sliMuldci 

Bold yeoman, whose sons have emlal the teiia nf their wwm with 
onour, or that 1 sec thou scornest forume with pattemr, ami itmartr-t 

thet *« Su-ir tcan-.K, „c 4 r nnc-iit-- 

then fall with an honourable triumph/* 

comfit, ^Tvc^hiriS 

succpqs Witi, tA thanks, Wilh imHiiinc (u j!r;iy i-n hi:i h.iiHtv 

within the uL wh!rif ,';1™ T:' 'i' 

y upon the troop of hnlieH tiuil t;liHt<Tcd tliftc like thr nt.ir:i 
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of heaven; but at last, Love, willing to inakc him as amorous as he was 
valiant, presented him with the sight oF Rosalynclc, whose admirable 
beauty so inveigled the eye of Rosadcr, that Forgetting himself, he stood 
and fed his looks on the favour of Rosalynde’s face; which she perceiving 
blushed, which was such a doubling of her beauteous excellence, that 
the bashful red of Aurora at the sight of unacquainted Phaeton, was 
not half so glorious. 

The Norman seeing this young gentleman fettered in the looks of 
the ladies, drave him out of his memento with a shake by the shoulder. 
Rosader looking back with an angry frown, as if he had been wakened 
from some pleasant dream, discovered to all by the fury of his countenance 
that he was a man of some high thoughts: but when they all noted his 
youth and the sweetness of his visage, with a general applause of favours, 
they grieved that so goodly a young man should venture in so base an 
action; but seeing it were to his dishonour to hinder him from his 
enterprise, they wished him to be graced w'ith the palm of victory. After 
Rosadcr w^as thus called out of his memento by the Norman, he roughly 
clapped to him with so fierce an encounter, that they both fell to the 
ground, and with the violence of the fall were forced to breathe; in which, 
space the Norman called to mitrd by all tokens, that this was he whom 
Saladyne had appointed him to kill; which conjecture made him stretch 
every limb, and try every sinew, that w'orking his death he might recover 
the gold which so bountifully was promised him. On the contrary part, 
Rosader wdiile he breathed was not idle, but still cast his eye upon 
Rosalyndc, who to encourage him wuth a favour, lent him such an 
amorous look, as might have made the most coward desperate: which 
glance of Rosalyndc so fired the passionate desires of Rosadcr, that 
turning to the Norman he ran tipon him and liravcd him with a strong 
encounter. ITc Norman received him as valiantly, that there was a 
sore combat, hard to judge on whose side fortune w^ould l)e prodigal. 
At last Rosadcr, calling to mind the beauty of his new mistress, the 
fame of his father’s honours, and the disgrace that should fall to Ids 
house by bis misfortune, roused lumself and threw the Norman against 
the groimcl, falling upon his chest with so willing a weight, that tltc 
Norman yielded nature her due, and Rosader the victory. 

d’he death, of this chanqtion, as it liighly contculed the franklin, 
as a man satislied with revenge, so it: drew the king and all the peers into 
a great admiration, that so young years and so beautiful a personage 
should contain such martial excellence; but when they knew him to 
be the youngest son of Sir ]olm of Bordeaux, the king rose from his 
seat and embraced him, and the peers entreated him with all favourable 
courtesy, commending liolh his valour and Ids virtues, wishing him to 
go forward in such haughty deeds, that he might attain to llic glory of 
his father’s honourable fortunes. 
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Rosalviulc's M:ulrii>:il 


1 A)vc in inv likn a hrr 

Uolh fait k hifi %%\cvt: 

Nnu witii hi:, uinn.. In* ph!\'- nifli iiic, 
Nnw uith III'* tnnf . 

Within ininn tnra h<’ inakn- !u’- n*"'*!, 
Ilk IhhI unuiha luv tnnhri Inm -f : 

Mv kis.snn aiv liia haih tra A . 

iJ 

And vt't hr rnhs nn* ot nn tr'4. 

k 

Ah, \vantt>n, uill \c' 


And if I sleep, then pcM'Innh hr 
With prettY Ihpht, 

And makes Ins pillrw td' nu kiM*r 
The liv<’lnnp, uitdit. 


I iny lute, hr turn 
1 Ic rnnsir plays if sn I 


f hr '4 1 m 


*■ f 


me 


Hr lends inr rvrrv hnrU thuir, 
Yrt t'rurl hr my Insut dntii Nttiup, 
Whist, wanton, still yr! 


KLhc I wiili nisrs rvri> tkiv 
Will whip ytm licnrr, 

And hind you, when ytm Itmp. tn plav, 
Imr your nl Ir nrr; 

III nhut minr ryes ttt krrp ymi in* 
ril make ynn fast it hn* ymir sin* 
ril count ynur ptiwrr not n«nlh a piin 
Alas, whul hrrthy shall t win, 

If he ^niinsuy me? 

What if I heal the wannm hny 
With many a rod? 
lie will repay me with aimny, 

Because a (Jad. 

Then ait thou nafely w\ my knee, 

And let thy bower my bosom In*; 
Lurk in mine eyes, 1 like of i\m\ 

0 Cupid, ao tlum pity me, 

Spare not but play thetn 
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Montanus’s Sonnet 

Phoebe sate, 

Sweet she sate, 

Sweet sate Phoebe when I saw her; 
White her brow, 

Coy her eye: 

Brow and eye how much you please me 
Words I spent, 

Sighs I sent: 

Sighs and words could never draw her. 

0 my love, 

Thou art lost, 

Since no sight could ever case thee. 

Phoebe sut 
By a fount; 

Sitting by a fount 1 spied her: 

Sweet her touch, 

Rare her voice: 

d'ouch and voice what may distain you? 
As she sung 

1 did sigh, 

And by sighs whilst that I tried her, 

O mine eyes! 

You did lose 

Her first sight whose want did pain you 

Phoebc^s flocks, 

Wliite as wool: 

Yet were Phoebe’s locks more whiter. 
Phoebe’s eyes 
Dovelike mild: 

Dovelike eyes, both mild and cruel. 
Moniau swears, 

In your lamps 

11c will die for to delight her. 

Phoebe yield, 

Or I die: 

Shall true hearts be fancy’s fuel? 





Rosai VIK 


C S 



ri 1 )f In} I 


Like to the rlf'.st ui hivkr /, .nk* j r 
aU iin|He iaI ' tlMth* ,, 
OtLnellLuiie 'lokeu' t,; hn h.ui* 
Whether uuttthhHl tu iu fftiitr * 
llcie.h hst» t.ni Ism .jL {M h\ 

I ler ryes art' , ai m aortu, 
Urpiiiiii!.t hravt-n Lv vma \ Vi nl . 
llic ROils do lists whrua ^ thf* iduu , 
Aiul I tin trctiil'lr uhrsi 1 liiisi!, 
fleipii h«e wnsih! alu" urtM tiiinr' 


lirr cheeks ;n'v hkr the hht Jer ^ « Is. id 
'llial heatiliiies XsunsaL i.m 
O r like the silver etuU'.Mit 'Jus 'ltd 
That lltoehted Minlitte, tnul, . ilnfli e 
Heipji h«t, lair Ihralutdr, 

Her li|is are like tun Irndded 
Whom rank'- id hlira tieiiddaMSr tif.d’i, 

Within whielt lumiuls :dit^ Isihti i'.u 
A|)t to emk‘e a deit\ : 

IleiRh ho, Witold she wrte ntiur, 


Her neck* like ttt a stately nn\c‘t 
Where lat^e himself imptiaMUfti he., 

It) walcli Itsr ptauee?i everv liMttr 
From her tlivtne auil saeml r\i-e 
ho, fair Utssalueie. 

Her paps are eetilres ctf tirlhdd, 

Her hrcuMlH are orbs <»! heaveu!\ li.eue, 
Where nature motdtls tlu* dew o| h-dti, 

To feed perfeetion with the sahuo 
Heigh lio, W’ouhl .she wtov imui*, 

With otitml pearl, watlt nthy teil, 

With marble wliite, witli siappliire Llttr, 
Her body every way h fed, 

Yet soft in touch, tuul sweet in view: 
Heigh ho, fair Utmalynile. 

Nature herself her shape admires, 

The gods arc wounded in her sV.ht» 
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And Love forsakes his heavenly fires 
And at her eyes his brand doth light: 

Heigh ho, would she were mine. 

Then muse not, nymphs, though I bemoan 
The absence of fair Rosalynde, 

Since for her fair there is fairer none, 

Nor for her virtues so divine: 

Heigh ho, fair Rosalynde. 

Heigh ho, my heart, would God that sire were mine! 


THOMAS NASH 


( 1567 - 1601 ) 


'fnoMAS Nash was born at Lowe- 
stoft in 1567, and was the son of a 
minister. As the Reverend William 
Nash chose scriptural names (Na- 
thaniel, .Israel, Rel)ecca, Martha) 
for his other children, it is likely 
that he was a Riiritan; hence, in 
all probability, arose his Bohemian 
soiRs antipathy to Puritanism. Nash 
was educated at St. John’s Lollege, 
(’ambridge, which he dutifully 
described as an university within 
itself”. After graduating B.A. in 
1586, he probably visited Italy and 
Gentiany, act|uiring a strong liking 
for the former and an equally 
strong disrelish for the latter. By 
i 5<S8 he had settled in London, and 
adopted literature as a means of 
livelihood. His first work was 77 /a 
Analowie of Atminlitie (1589), a 
kind of comic companion work to 
Stubbes’s Aiialomie of Abuses. He 
then Hung himself with charac- 
teristic impetuosity into the Marlin 
Marprclalc controversy, lashing th,c 
Puritans with merciless satire- 
d’hcre is some doul)t as to how 
many of the inmimcraldc anony- 


mous pamphlets were Nash’s work, 
but his nom de f^uerre seems to 
have been Pasquil, and he almost 
certainly wrote Martinis Moutids 
Muule (1589), The First Parte of 
Pasqidrs Apologie (1590), and An 
Almond for a Par rat (1590). On 
the conclusion of this controversy 
Nash declared war upon Gabriel 
Harvey and his brothers, and a 
series of most amusing pamphlets 
followed, culminating in Have zvith 
You U) Saffron Walden (1596). 
Three years later the controversy, 
which had gone to scandalous 
lengths, was stopped by the Arch- 
bislxop of Canterbury. Amongst 
Nash’s other pamphlets arc The 
Terrors erf the Night (1594), Christs 
Tears over Jerusalem (written in 
1593, during a temporary fit of 
repentance), and Lenten Sluffe 
(1599), an encomium of Yarmouth 
and its red licrrings. The Unfortu-- 
natc 7 Vavcllet\ or the Life of Jack 
Wilton (X594) is the earliest Eng- 
lish picaresque novel. It attempted 
a new kind of writing, which no 
one again essayed until Defoe 



iorencc, ana Knnu' 
line time in Londti 
/ely description o 
eal persons^ stuii 
[ore, the Ivarl of So 
' France, 'Jinwnuis, 
grippa arc inlrodu 
)unt of the loves ( 
eraldinc caused ma 
' readers to mist a 
ct. Jack 
.coherent, hut is \ 
id shows close o 
iman nature. As : 
ash stands very hig 
•ose is more like 
.an is that of any < 
)rarie8. He has l 
■cssibility, the sun 
verted logic, and 
exhaustible wealth < 
His two favourite 
odds appear to lun 


Spring, tl 
Then bloi 
Cold dotl 
Cuci 

The paht 
Lambs fi 
And we 1 
Cue; 


The field 
Young lo 
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Al lAiment in Time of Plague 

Adieu! rurcwell cartlds bliss, 
dliis world uncertain is: 

I'ond arc life’s lustful joys, 

Death proves them all hut toys. 

None from his darts can lly: 

I am sick, 1 must die. 

Lord have mercy on us! 

Rich men, trust not in wealth 
(h)ld cannot huy you health: 

Physic himself must fade; 

All thine;s to end arc xnadc; 

'The ])lague full swift goes by; 

I am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on usl 

beauty is hut a (lower, 

Which wrinkles will devour: 
bvighltiess falls from the air; 

Queens have died young and (air; 

Dust hath closed Helen’s eye: 

1 am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on usi 

Strength stoops unto the grave, 

Worms feed on Hector brave: 

Swords may iu)t light with late: 
luirlh still holds opc her gate. 

Lome, come, the hells do cry: 

1 am sick, I must die. 

Lord have mercy on us! 

Wit with his wantonness 
Taslclh death’s bitterness: 

Hell’s CKCcntioncr 
Hath no cars for to hear 
Wluit vain art can reply; 

I am sick, 1 must die. 

Lord have mercy on us! 

Haste therefore each degree 
To welcome destiny: 
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I Ir.uril I ♦ OtU' lu”f It.l'nV 

« * 

Utif a I'lliU”} ‘ . '.M' 
Moiinf \M^ uiifH f lif -.1’ ; 

1 aaa '4» L, I irnr.f ‘lii" 

I M{ 4 1*4*^ r uH'ii \ MU ti .* 


From ‘‘'riu' I'lilnmiiiatt- 'rr:i\c 


c;r 


1*) 


What is tluav in Friim^y ia hrr h\u'sin4 lutnr flnin m /'rra/n.ta/ htjf 
falshncHl in tVllnushiin pni'rrf :.lattrnui\ ta uu tu.iu Ian n»r 
pleasure, to sweare .Ih par la ftuaf iUm, wlu-u a lu.m - lij-siU!,", air mmIhI? 
For the idle 'rraueller, (t nuMiir tan Un' Uir r'M.MLIiMin j I li Ltimu’u 
sonic that haue canUnned tlunv hv thr r.pa* r r*l h,dlr a 4 m; - ru MMir-} 
and when diey tonu* haiue, tlnn' lianr lu 4 *i iiiilr e<rrn'.ii Iraur 
viuler a hnnul I'Veiudi haf, Lrpi a frni!d«'' M.Ur vu?h flfr’ dn 4 m [y 

u ^ \ elaahea at jpav pa.pr}, and '.p. »lr‘' t nnledi 
Nmu'lit- i-lrt hiuic they itrnlitnl hv theit n.i.ir-!!. ■..uu- l.-.uni i.i .It .(inyi'ii .Ii 
ot tlic true Ihirdmix (Ji.ipe, utui i-.tiuAc ,i .tip lU t .ui. v^iat’ 

liom wine ol ( hlcunn". um, ;ui>l prt.iilucuiaic ilit. .il.u. in .tcfaic ol' 
the pox ;iH ;i pirnple, to we, ire ;i vclun (mo h on (h'-o 1 1 , r. .toil w.ilho 
mehmeholy with their ,\rinr.-. i'oliie.l, 

lioiu iS/>«//(r what iHiuycih our 'ri.iucHci '■ .i uH iuumhI h.U ol' 
the hishiou ol an olde deepe p.irriuiou , ,i dtoouutuii- \ldriioioi uttlr 
withaluHt «iriuj»;i like the droppiuo , nl' .t lu.ui i ,c. t , h, Ihed duhlet 
comminK ‘lownc with a peake hehiude .e, a-, tlw . .upp.n, .oul .uf 

oU bciore by the lu'est-hoiie like a portlet or iie. her. her, a wide p.iire 
ot Riuscoynca whieh vii;>atherd wold ui.ike a , nuph- .,! WMUieo, ndiite 
anles, huRC hauKcra that luuie h.ih a row hide ,» ihe.'o, a i.u.,,-. ili.ii ii 
meally desceiuleJ Irmn haltV a do/eit Ihdu-i .u (hr hwa I,,-i hi - . h-akr 
be as oiiKor ua short as you will; If lou|;, it ia l.u ed with dhukev y.oen.u, 
nueld; il abort, it hath a eaite like a f.ihie-i tutw, .i»d e, u..f deep,- 

n lus whole length, nor hath »o mtieh eloaih in is. 1 will (.lathe, ..oh- 

be ''nn. 1 haue not \ei lu. hf .di. l..r 

an wtir *'”■ ’»•' ■ ""n wnie lor 

he iettetrs ^ A soldier Jk a hra..f.;a(t he ei (that - oueludedl; 

parhonof <?/>«;» T'< a tlisheloih of ht-i -iwue foimtrv in eoiu- 

L cTle ! • r wdieiiu h exeeeda. 

we haue ‘“‘V 

well inouirh & m U .‘“‘'KM' Hhiues) they may enmthle it into water 

me ^ ^ f"'- ‘’“--V l.ut.e not a good ntotaell ttf 

except It be salt p.ltchcrs to eat with it all the yere lot.g: and. 
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which is more, they arc poorc I)e|jj,t’'ers, and lye in i:l)wlc straw cueric night, 

Italy^ the Paradice of the earth and the Kpienres Ixcaucn, bow doth 
it forme our yong master? it makes him to kivS his hand like an ape, 
cringe his ncckc like a slarucling, and play at hey passe repassc come 
aloft, when he salutes a .tnan, I'roin thence he brings the art of atheisme, 
the art of epicurising, the art of whoring, the art of poysoning, tlic art 
of Sodoitulrie, 'The onely ])rohahlc good thing they haue to keepe vs 
from vUerly condenming it is that it maketli a maix an excellent Courtier, 
a curious carpet knight: which is, hy interpretation, a fine close leaclicr, 
a glorious hipocritc. It is nowe a prinie note amongst the better sort of 
men, when they would set a singular markc or brand on a notorious 
villainc, to say, he hath l>cene in iJafy. 

With the Dane and ihc Dutchman I will not encounter, for they 
arc simple honest men, tliat, with Damuis Daughters, doc nothing but 
(ill botlomeles tubs, ik will he drunkc k snort in the midst of dinner: 
he hurts himselfe only tiiat goes thither, he cannot lightly be damnd, 
for the vlnlucns, the brewers, the malDinen, and alewiiics pray for him. 
Pitch and pay, they will ]M’ay all day: score & borrow, they will wish 
him much sorrows But lightly a man is nere tlie hcLler for their prayers, 
for they commit all tleadly sin for the most pari of them in mingling 
their drinke, the vintners in the highest degree. 

Why test I in stich a neccssarie ]>erH\vasinc discourse? I am a bauisht 
exile from my couittry, though nere linkt in eonsanguinitic to the best: 
an h/arle borne by birth, but a begger now as thou seest. These manic 
yeres in lialy haue I lined an outlaw. A tvhile I had a Hberall pension 
of the Pofte, hut that lasted not, for he continued not: one succeeded 
hint in his chaire that cared neither lor Englishmen tior his owne couiitri- 
nten. Then was 1 driuen to pick vp itty cruins among the Cardinals, 
to intplorc the bencuolence & charilie of al ihc Dukes of Ilaly^ whereby 
1 haue since made a poorc sliift to line, hut so line as I wish my sclfc 
a, thrnisand liittes dead. 

(Jam pntnain anihl, m pmuse puLalo: 

Whett I. was hanisht, thinkc 1 cauglit my bane, 

'Phe sea is the tiatitie sotle to fishes; take fishes front the sea, they 
take no ioy, nor thriue, hut perish straiglit. So likewise the birds romooued 
from iht^ airc (llie abode wltcretoo they were borne), the beasts from tlic 
earth, anti I from Enylmui, Can a lunth take delight to be suckled at the 
breasts of a .slic'-wolfe? I am a lattih tiourisht with the milke of woluCwS, 
one that, willi tlic Ethioinans inhaltiting oner against Meroe, feed on nothing 
hut scorpions: vse is another nature, yet ten times more contontiuc 
were nattirc, restttred to her khtgdom from whence she is excluded. 
Belceuc me, no aire, no bread, tto lire, no water doth a man anic good 
out of his owne coimtrey. Cold frutes ncuer prosper in a hot soylc, nor 
Voc n. 27 
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hot in ii cnkl. Lot. no man lor ,mio tr.ui'.iunic hIimmih- i.t'll away the 
inheritance he hath of IntMtliini; in ilic place wliete hn- wa . home. (,'el 
thee homo, my yon.it Ind, lave ihv I'oiie;; iH-aceiLU to the mlcher of 
thy fathers, waKC ohlc in oiierloohiin; lh\ jpouuil;, Im at liami to close 
the eyes of thy kimvd. 'rheilinel ami 1 am tli-.'.peraie, he ot iH-im,' leiiiored 
toheanen, I ofltcinf.' roealleil home. 



R MARLOWl 



CiiKiiiTOPUuu Maklowk was lioni 
in Canterbury nu 6th hVh., 

His father was a shoemaker bv 
trade. He was eduealed at the 
King’s Sehool, Canterbury, whieli 
he en'ered in 157S, aiul ai lUmet 
College, Cambridge (now (orpus 
Christi). 11c inatrieulatecl iu 15H1, 
took his B,A, degree in i5K.(, aial 
his M.A. in i5<S7, Kraneis Kelt, 
the mystic, who was burnt for 
heresy in 158(), was a hVllow atid 
tutor of Bend: College, and may 
perhaps have helped to tievelop 
Marlowe’s attitude towards re- 
ligion, an attitude often ileseribed 
as atheistical, but: probably merely 
unconventional. At tlie time of his 
mysterious death a warrant hud 
been issued summoning Marlowe^ 
to appear before the brivy C ouiu'll 
to answer an accusation of hlas« 
pheray. It was not until three 
centuries later that the autliori- 
ties adopted 'riherius’s prinel|)lc - 
deoTurn iniunm dk curae. After 
going down from Cambridge, Mar- 
lowe became a secret service ugdtt 
of some kind, and travelled abroad 
in this capacity. 'Fhc govcriimetU; 
specially recommended him lur the 
M.A. degree, which the college 
authorities were apparently indis- 
posed to grant. It is likely that 
Marlowe settled in London iu % 586^ 


,uul that be mooo jfoord Ltud 
Adnnmh’i Cooipatu of Phnenm 
IUn career .lA a dt aioat i '4 mu a lia\e 
lu’gtnt Ntioti altfU lu'- t.iHau aa an 
aet<u’. Niuhitm. drfmitr ia known 
altout tn*i hJe Hi lamdou; it wan 
nintotinn! that be u.m wild and 
litamtifuin, (Vit.unlv he worked 
hard, IfU' iu nm. \eit'. lie waute nix 
plays, Ibnr .»t wlueb wm<* pp'eat 
.suee<e;,s<' i on the raainn He wan 
eridei/ed bv Xanh, atid .itlaeked bv 
(b'eetse and ttibiiel Hat\<w; he 
nntnbeiied Sir W'alPu Haleigji Pnd 
Thotnaa Wakanghtun anmir' Ins 
friendr.. < ht joth Maw t^oi* he 
met three shatlv eliaiaefew, higrain 
lu’iyer, Niiditdan Pdanen, and Robert 
holey, ui the lasnse ot Lteamu’ Hull, 
wiilow, in Ut’pttool, Alt bin three 
eiuupanions w<*re njoir or lenn ixur 
maHerl witii tlie tanirf nervier, 
'rhey retnained at AUntrena Bid! X 
from 10 aam to b pato, when a 
tjuarrel almut the pavinrui of t!te 
lull broke out Iieiween hri/rr ami 
Marlowe, in tlie oonme ot wlimh 
Marlowe wa!'f ufatdHnt m tlie eve 
and tiled on the apot. h'ri/m' wu> 
pardoned an liaviigt ailed in aelC 
defence, ami livcil uitlit Cor;, 
havings; heett a tdmrt hwardeu for 
tw'ei'UV''tvvo yearn. in the 

otUeial aceomu of Marlow eX death, 
as unearthed hv an Aiiterieau 

#1 
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scholar, Dr. J. Leslie Hotson, ia 
1925. As the two eyewitnesses and 
the murderer were men who would 
not stick at perjury, we may be 
allowed to doubt whether even yet 
we have got the true story. The 
story told in court, however, dis- 
poses of various Fables about mis- 
tresses, bawdy serving-men, and 
blasphemy, which were used by 
Puritanical writers to point a moral, 
Marlowe's earliest extant play is 
Tamhurlaine the Great ^ which was 
probably produced in 1587. It is 
in two parts, but is virtually one 
play in ten acts. At the outset of 
the play Marlowe, with superb 
sclf-conlidencc, proclaims himselF 
an innovator: 

From jiggin^^ veins oF rhyming 
mother- wits, 

And such conceits as clownage 
keeps in pay, 

We’ll lead you to tlu' stately tent 
of war, 

Where you shall liear the Scythian 
d’amburlaine 

ddireatening the world with high 
astounding terins. 


With all its faults oF violcnc(^ and 
bombast, Tamburlaine was incom- 
parably the best tragedy th.at had 
as yet been produced on the Eng- 
lish stage. It is important not only 
For its intrinsic merits, which, are 
considerable, but also as a piece (,)F 
pioneer work, it is the first play 
to be written in blank verse, as 
distinguished From mere unrhymed 
decasyllabic lines. Marlowe's verse, 
while dignilied and majestic, is 
much .more supple and inlinitely 
less monotonous than that of airy 
of his predecessors. Tamburlaine 
is obviously a young man’s work, 
but its exaggeration contributed to 
its success, and its inlluencc on 
English tragedy w'as very great. 


The Tragical History of Doctor 
Faust us was produced in 1588. It 
is not a well-constructed play, 
being a series of disconnected 
scenes rather than a connected 
whole. Its text is not in a satis- 
factory condition, and the comic 
scenes, which contain extremely 
poor fooling, are, it is believed 
or hoped, by another hand. Yet 
Doctor Faustiis is a memorable 
play; the address to Helen and the 
concluding scenes of the play and 
soliloquies of Faustus are among the 
best things not only in Marlowe, 
but in all English drama. Goethe 
said oF this play, “ Flow greatly it is 
all planned!” and thought of trans- 
lating it. In the great work of his 
liFe he extended and embroidered 
the F'aust legend almost beyond 
recognition; but it may be doubted 
iF he wrote anything that arouses 
so much pity and terror as the con- 
clusion oF Marlowe’s play. 

Hie Famous Tragedy of the Rich 
Jezv of Malta was produced about 
1590. Its plot, unlike tliosc of the 
other plays, appears to have been 
invented by Marlowe, hence, per- 
haps, its wild extravagances. It is 
a play of very unequal merits; the 
first two acts are written in Mar- 


lowe’s best style, and the last three 
arc feeble and melodramatic. Bar- 
rabas is scarcely a more life-like 
figure than Mr. Punch, whom he 


resembles in his taste For atrocities. 


He finally perishes by means oF 
something lingering with boiling 
oil in it ” which, he liad prepared 
For someone else. In spite of some 
absurdities, this play has many 
passages of noble poetry in it, 
notably the opening soliloquy of 
the Jew. 

Edward 11 {c. T591) is the most 
flawless of Marlowe’s plays, though 
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not tlie most nuiguilircMit. It: h\ li!:; 
greatest work as a dramatir.t, hut 
not as a poet. Marlowe’s iw'iiius 
was in some respects epii’ rstlu'r 
than dramatic; (,'alliopo I'athts' 
than Melpomene war. the Mnr.o 
whom he served. An his!<»rical 
play gave the poetical sitle of hir. 
genius less scope; to at! mi re KdaHird 
II more than the other plays is 
admire what is less typical of the 
poct^s genius. It is obvious that 
Shakespeare had this play in miiul 
when lie was writing Riiitinl li, 
but he did not surpass his nauh'l. 
The death-scene in Marlowe V*. plav 
is one of the most moving scenes in 
all drama, ancient nr jundcni. 

Marlowe’s oilier two plava ar<- 
of comparatively small impnriancc. 
Both have been preserved in a 
mutilated and nuuii'led stale. Thr 
Massacre at Paris is notable Idr 
little except its stron,!.!: anti-t'athnlie 
tendencies. lu Jh'dn, (Jiurn of 
Carthage Marlowe failed mainly 
because he adhcrcil loo cloiiely tii 
Virgil, regardless of the dili'eVcnt 
medium in whieli he was ivorking, 
This again shows the epic nalure of 
Marlowe’s genius. Nasli either 
collaborated in this play or, more 
probably, fmisbed it after Mar- 
lowe’s death. 

As a poet Marlowe slands almost 
higher than as a dramatist, llis 
college-exercise version of Ovid’s 
Amores and his line-for-line reniler- 
ing of the iirst book of Liiean’s 
Pharsalia arc ccnmnonplace, Imt in 
his Hero and Lcandcr, which is u 
recasting rather than a paraphrase 
of the poem of Musaeus, he has 
written what may claitit to lie the 
greatest as well as tlic most, in- 
fluential of Elizabethan poems. 
I'enus Adonis, clearly au imita- 
tion of it, is pale and colourless in 


eomp.nr.on. .Xinotn-, M.itlnwi-’s 
nlunmi poem,; (.'oitir ihe ■with me 
and he mv hire i'., .r; W.dtmi tailed 

i( , “ ( 'IcHCclv m H ul ' b 

Mmlnwr, alihuniT fu* di^.j 
ynniuw w.c: cjiMt ihU incredy in 
pjdini .e but ui pcninnmmrr. ' | h^ 
i'l'caled blank \vi:A\ fimiutml baig 
li’Ji (i,i'n”d\ , and wiiife :itnnc uf flic 
lim",! pa"t'.ana”i «d dramafie piHir\ 
in lannii.i u’. f !«* i'i incump.u'ablv 
tlm gnMfo.a of : >hakr .pran'*-; pri’ 
deia';.:;itr w luaim, a’, luucii above 
<Jrecur, Iwd, and l‘rr'!r aa Shake •• 
atpeare ia abou* jorcion ami Ilrau ■ 
mtmi and bh'U bi-.a Kr-t i ilcm 
ihnn* nuHidi'i oMre fti.m Sliakc 
lipoare in acinal he waa vram 
nltlor in dc\ (dopnieiif . I h* waa 
Sliala^apeatc’-i iiMaciv ami Shake 
apeave iloca not piav ativ <»thcr nm 
tcinporai v’ a eonipbimmf like that 
paid lo Marlow t" in .AM ou /aAv' //, 
ill, d o mi pit <man ilo bang 

lisli pocU'\ and tiiaiua owe* no iiuirh; 
:itnl yel it i'j not imnrlv a : a pioneer 
that h<Mhv.(‘}\ro i«i be rcnnmubrual, 
lie dc: irr\e:5 to In" lovcnl and 
rcvcreiu'ctl a*; one ol our greatrac 
poctm X‘tr nm .t it be thmtglu that 
he taught Shakt'spc’at'c nun rlv to nne 
blank vtn'se; he tanghf Sftakunprare 
and Ihiujand in Ida mliditv linra how 
to write about Ididi niatttn:* in the 
gnuul atvlc.pSublinutv i\ hinnp'catcaf 
gift to Ihiglinb lifin'atinr, 

[A, Ih Htdlcn, l/n//n'/rc*,v lfh//n; 
A. \\k \hnntv, !nj!uvm'v uf 
/d/cr^ Mmhrwe un AVmAn/n’om'h 
Rarllcr Style; j. A. Hynumtli, Shah'^ 
.v/uTc\v l^rrdarsst rs; I A S. fjoaa, 
S/iakrHl^vare ami la\ /Vcdci'mmrv; 
Mariana and hk (Itule; j, lavdir 
ilotaou, 77/c Death af (ikrisiefdifr 
Mmitme; J. M. Robe I Pang Mat" 
hnw: a (hnisDtim, A new edition 
of Marlowe in appearing under tlm 
geiteral calitorslup iif R, H, MiiHml 
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The Death of Zenocrate 


TAMBURI.AINh 


Proud fury and intolerable lit, 

That dares torment the body of my Love, 

And scourge the Scourge of the immortal God; 

Now are those Spheres where Cupid used to sit, 

Wounding the world with wonder and with love, 

Sadly supplied with pale and ghastly death: 

Whose darts do pierce the Centre of my soul. 

Her sacred beauty hath enchanted heaven, 

And had she liv’d before the siege of Troy, 

Helen, whose beauty summoned Greece to anus, 

And drew a thousand ships to I’encdos, 

Had not been nam’d in Homer’s Iliads: 

Her name had been in every line he wrote: 

Or had those wanton Poets, for whose birth 
Old Rome was proud, but gazed a while on her, 

Nor Lcsliia, nor Corimia had been nam’d, 

Zenocrate had been tlie argument 
Of every Epigram or Itlegy. 

[f/V/c music sounds f and she dies. 
What, is she dead? Techelles, draw thy sword, 

And wound the earth, that it may cleave in twain, 

And we descend into th’ infernal vaults. 

To hale the fatal Sisters by the hair, 

And tl)rc)w them in the triple moat of Hell, 
p'or taking hence my fair Zenocrate. 

C/asanc and 'i’heridamas to arms, 

Raise Cavalicros higher than the clouds, 

And witli the cannon break tlic frame of heaven, 

Batter the shining palace of the Sun, 

And shiver all the starry firmament: 

[hk amorous Jove hath snatched my love from hence, 
Meaning to make licr stately Queen of heaven. 

What (Jod so ever holds thcc in his arms, 

Giving thcc Nectar and Ambrosia, 

Behold ntc here divine Zenocrate, 


Raving, impatient, desperate and mad, 
Breaking my steeled lance, with whiclt 1 burst 
The rusty beams of Janus* Temple doors, 
Letting out death and tyrannizing war: 

To march with me under this bloody flag, 
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And if ihou pitinU d ainlnitl.Hin^ tiu* 

Come d<Hvn fniin ,ind Hu- uuh urn ap.atn, 


ddll HIl» \M\ ' 

Ah good my I ^oixl ht' p.uitmC *Jn' lo d<Md, 

And all this raging eanmit tuaia' her liv(\ 

IF words niiglit srr\c, our voino hat! rout titt' au* 

If tears, our eves h.ua* \va!or<’t| all the oaitlr 

li 

If grief, our imirtheroil hearts ha\o strainet! touh Ithnnl, 
Nothing |)revails, hu' she is thsul to\ laud. 


'I\\Mni"ui aim: 

Cor she is dead? thy woniu dit pituoe ui\ -aud, 

Ah sweet 'rheridmnus, s;u ;ai m> nmitu 
'rht)ugh she be tlead, yet let me ifdnk -du' luo 
And feed my mind that dies inr watit td hm : 

Where ere licr soul he, tlatti slialt r.tav with uu' 
CaubLilndd willi Cdssia, Ambergris atul \Un!i, 

Not lapt in lead but in a sheet of pa»hl, 

And till I die thou shalt mu be iuteriM, 
d'heu in as rielt a tomb as Ahmsulu:;, 

We both will rest and have eme Cpitaph 
Writ in as many several latignap/sg 
As 1 have coiupicred kingilums with mv swtusl. 
this cursed ttuvii will I eonstinu* with tire, 

Because this place bereft me of mv l*ov<u 
I he houses binnt, wall look as i! they muin n *ii 
And hot c wtll I set up lu‘r statua, 

And nuueh al)out it with my monrniup, eanip, 

Drooping luul piiiiuK r,,,- /ni.H'wt.-, ' 1 7'//,- , //;.<( ,'v 

( I (imhurlainv, /V. //, lines p'p) jt 


Helen 

C At waits 

Was this the face that launched a ilinusand .Mliiic)? 

And burnt the topless 'I'owcrs of Ilium? 

bweet Helen, make me iimiK.rtal with a kiss: \kissn hn 

Her bps suck forth my soul, see where it Ilic.^; 
eomc JWen come give me my soul ugutu, 

Here wdl I dwell, for heaven he in these lips, 
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And all is dross that is not llclciui: 

1 will be Paris, and for love of thee, 

Instead of I’roy shall Wertenherj^ be sack’d, 

And I will combat with weak Mcnelaus, 

And wear thy colours on my plumed Crcsi: 

Yea 1 will wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

O thou art fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars, 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 

When he appeared to hapless Semclc, 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Aretluisa’s aziir’d arms, 

And none but thou shall be my paramour. 

{Doc lor Faiisfus, lines 13 28*^1 347.) 


The Death of Faustus 

{The clock strikes eleven.) 


h'AUSTUS 

Ah baustus, 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 

And then thou must be damn’d perpetually: 

Stand still you ever moving spheres of heaven, 

That lime may cease, and midnight never come: 
h'air Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day, or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

’Phat baustus may repent, and save his soul, 

() ieir/e, lente cur rite noctis equi: 

d’he stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 

The devil will come, and Ihuustus must be daunt’d. 

0 I’ll leap up to my God: who pulls me down? 

Sec, see where Christ’s Itlood streams in the firmament. 
One drop would save my soul, half a drop, ah my Christ. 
Ah rend not: my heart for naming of my Christ, 

Yet will I call on liim: oh spare ,me Lucifer! 

Where is it now? ’tis gone: And sec where God 
Strctcheth out his arm, and bends his ireful brows: 
Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me, 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of God. 

No, no. 
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'Iliea will 1 tnn iuCo iIm* r.ntfi: 

ICarth i^apo, () im, i\ will uni ttasRnnr inv: 

You atara tlt.U rria.nod af ni\ namiiv* 

Whose influrnee liafh alloftr-,! iieath uim! Ik’II, 

Now draw up luiusius ItU^ a jopjp. no 4, 

Into tlic eutrai!?; ih" \ou labhitie, ehnal, 

'I'liat when you vomit loifh mio iltr an* 

My limbs luay issue horn ymt' mumIv moutti 
kSo that my noiii mav bm .e.i esul m lusnnt: 

Ah, half tlie lanir is past: 1 /'«/ w?i/*vs 

’Twill ail be pa.sf aiaai: 

OhCkal, 


11 thou wilt not have mrriW on mv sotib 

\ci lor C hrisiN jeak(% whose Ihuotl hath no- 

JmiKwesome eiul to my imrsiwm paim 

Let lumatUH live iu belt a thousaiul vrais, 

A hmulrcil thmisamh aiul at last lu' s,i\ril. 

() IU) ciul is limitiul to ilaiimtsi f*ttu!s, 

Why wert thou not a ereature w.mtum, stoib 
Or, why is this immorial tluu thou luea.:" 

All Pytliai^^oras we/fom'imo.vAy wane tliai truf\ 
h’luH Houl Hliouhl fly from me, aiul I hr rhatepM 
Ihito some hruTsh beast: all beasts are fiaptno 
For when tlicy die, 

1 heir houIh arc stjtiii dissoIvM in ehmiems, 

But mine must live still to Iu: pia^pied iit lirlf 
Cum tl be tile pureuts tlmt en|,tem!«u *ti uu*; 

No FaimtUH, curse thy self; eume hnvikt , 

That hath deprived thee of tlte joys of hravmt: 

. ^ ^ [Tht* i'ifH'k yfNkih , 

j it btiihcb, It striken: imw hody turn to air, 

Oi Lucifer will hear thee eptiek to helh 


t If ^ v ^ 


^ I /%WW(/r;' tiuJ 

U soul, be cluiu|^ed iiuo little water drops, 

And fall into the Ocean, ne’er he fouiul: 

My God, my (iod, look not sii fierce on me; 


{Hntvr (kvik\) 

Adders, and Serpents, let nic breathe u while: 

Ugly hell gape not, come not lAieiier, 

burn my books. Ah MeplusttiplH;lc.H! [Hmml mth him. 


[Enter Chorus,) 
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Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 

And burned is Apollons Laurel bough, 

That sometime grew within this learned man: 

Faustus is gone, regard his hellish fall, 

Whose liendful fortune may exhort the wise, 

Only to wonder at unlawful things, 

Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits, ' 

To practise more than heavenly power permits, 

{Doctor Faiislus^ lines 1419-1485.) 


From “The 'ew of Malta” 

The Opi{ning Souloquy 

i^Enter Barrahas in his (Joit/Uwc^-house, 7viih heaps 

of gold Infore, him.) 

Jew 

So that of thus ituich that return was made: 

And of the third part of the l^ersian ships, 

There was the venture summ’d and satisfied. 

As for those Samintes, and the men of Uzz, 
d'hat bought my Spanish Oils, and Wines of (i recce, 
Here liavc I pursed their paltry silvciiings. 

Fie; what a trouble ^tis to count this trash. 

Well fare the Arabians, who so richly pay 
'rhe things they traHic for with wedge of gold, 
Whereof a man may easily in a day 
Tell that which may maintain him all his life. 

'Jdie needy groom that never lingered groat, 

Would make a miracle of thus much coin: 

But lie whose stccl-barrM coffers arc crammed full, 
And all his life-time hath been tired, 

Wearying his linger ends with telling it, 

Would in his age be loath to labour so, 

And for a pound to sweat himself to death; 

Cxivc me the Merchants of the Indian Mines, 

That trade in metal of the purest mould; 
d'hc wealthy Moor, that in the Eastern rocks 
Without control can pick his riches up, 

And in his house heap pearl like pebble-stones; 
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Receive flit'iH Iu'<% .iiiil -c’jj fhnu 1»\ fhr unv'ht, 
of* fierv Oivil'*, fh\ 4 

Jacinths, Iniul 'rupa.\ ct.c-'* 'orm I uc t.ild 
Beauteous Buhic',. N|i4tihte: lOaitiMh.l 
Aiul aeililscue cn-'Uh '4t>ne. <•! ’u ' U |uu c, 

As one of flu’iu iniiiffrt'ctuf\ tafoB* 

And nfe C'.ui'cct 1*1 the. t|uautil\ , 

May .serve in [uu'il nl utl.uuu\ 

To rau;u>ni I’^rcaf Kuie^ toun « a|v{u !f\ 

This in llte ware wherein mucuUs tov wr.iltlr 
And thus me tliiuR* :.lu»n!d tiicn ni ftideiiiruf ft.uiir 
Their means nt tiatiu* tnun the \uleai ttadc. 

And astlmir wealth inuea aih. so me l»*a' 
hdiuitc riches in a little lofun. 

But now huv^ stantls the vuittl 
Into what iaumer peers m\ Ha!i\*ud'» lull 
ll;pto the Mast: \iw: See how -aand'* llic' \aiic'. 
Imst ami hy-'HStnnh: whv then 1 Imfu* ni\ fJnp . 

I scut tor I'htypt and the Inuthuiuo I Jon 
A regotleu up By Xihn/ wiudum haul'. 

Mine Argosy tVoui Alevatidtia, 

Loaden with Spii't* and Sdks, now iiudei ‘.ad, 

Arc suioothly pHtliuu, dowtj h\ i'amin* ■ieue 
To Malta, llinui^h our Meilitrn anean era, 


fdane'i pi Sa 


From “Hero and Lt'amior’’ 

On Ikdlcspoiit of trtu* lo\rX hlood, 

111 view and opposite two cities stood, 

SeabordcrerH, dlsjoinh! lyy Xeptunr n uiie.hl; 

The one Ahydon, tlie other Seat os hiidit. 

At ScstOH> Hero dwvit; Hero tlie fair, 

Whomyouui^ Apollo courtcil for her hair, 

And offered m a dower hlu hurninp tlironr, 

Where site should wit for lueii to pyiae upon, 

The outside of her I'annents w'ere of lawn. 

The linlnj,^ purple silk, with gilt stars tlrawn, 

Her wide sleeves green, and hordcred with a grove, 
Where Venus in Iier nuked glory ntrove, 

To please the careless and disthunful eyes 
Of proud Adonis that before her lies. 
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Her kirtlc blue, whereon was nuuiy a slain, 
Made with the blood of wretched lovers slain. 


Upon her head sShe wore a myrtle wreath, 

From whence her veil reaclFd to the ground bcueailn 
Her veil was artificial flowers and leaves, 

Whose workmanship both man and beast deceives. 
Many would praise the sweet smell as she pass’d, 
When hwas the odour Vv^hich her breath forth cast, 


And there for honey bees have sought in vain. 

And beat from thence, have lighted there again. 
About her neck hung chains of pebble stone, 

Which lightened by her neck, like Diamonds shone. 
She wore no gloves, ihr neither sun nor wind 
Would burn or parch lier hands, but to her mind, 
Or warm or cool them, for they took delight 
To play upon those hands, they were so white. 
Buskins of shells all silvered used she. 

And branched with blushing coral to the knee; 
Where sparrows iu‘, relied, of hollow pearl and gold, 
Such as the world would wonder to behold: 


dliose with sweet water oft her handmaid fills, 
Which as slie went would chirrup through the bills. 
Some say, for her the fairest Cupid pin’d, 

And looking in her face, was stricken blind. 

But this is true, so like was one the other, 

As he imagin’d 1 Icro was his mother. 

And oftentimes into her bosom Hew, 

About her naked neck his bare anus tlirew. 

And laid his childish head upon her breast, 

And with still panting rock’d, there took his rest, 

So lovely fair was Hero, Venus Nun, 

As nature wept, thinking she was undone; 

Because she took more from her than she left, 

And of such wondrous beauty her bereft: 

Therefore in sign her treasure sulTered wrack, 

Since Hero’s time, luith half the world been black. 
Amorous Leandcr, hcaiitiful and young, 

(Whose tragedy divine Musacus sung) 

Dwelt at Ahydos: since him dwelt there none, 

For whom succecdiiig times make greater moan. 
His dangling tresses that were never shorn, 

Had they been cut, and tinto Colchos borne, 

Would have allur’d the vent’rous youth of Greece 
To hazard more than for the golden Fleece. 
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I'air (‘vtitlna ‘wislii’i! hi*; .utu . lu- Itrr Npiirti\ 

(JricrinukcM lirr p.ilr, lH'rau'4^ -.hr uni 

lli$ IhuIv was an ,%fraia;t?f a-i i 'lu rA wauti, 

Jovo Ir.U'r sippM nut Nrt fai fnau hi . ham!. 

IJvcJUiH ilclu’hnif; aund in fn ihr faw<\ 

Ho wus hia nork in !«nu !uiit% am! 'au'p.i -'aal 

'The will too! Ik^Iupii NliMtihlcaa I imtlil Orll \o, 

How Kiiuioth hia hunaa ua*.^ aiul Imu wimr Iir. hcHv 

And whose inuunHal iinoan ; ihd impiinl 

ddnU hiMVcnly path, uiiii mauv a auuMU’. dmi, 

Tlral runs almip; hin h.mk, hut inv ludr pm 

(kui hardly Ida'/tm hnili the invt’n <d iiirin 

Much leas of pinvrrlul p<u|n: Irf ii r, 

Iduil mv alack inmie aitum (d laMmlta*^ c\«‘a* 

* * “ 

Thnac <}riciil chcrlaa ami lipn, rxr'rtaUiap hi'* 

That leapt into the water tttr a hi 
Of lib own aliadtjw, and de^pi'anp main , 

Died ere he eonid eujo\ th<" !n\r ui au\ . 

Had wild Ilippolytua Leander i.eeiu 
Ihvamoured of his heantv laid he lu-ru, 

Uia presence made the rndent peasant niell, 

That in the vast uplandish t onnti v dwelt, 

The harharons 'Thnudan sohUrr mnvk,! \ut!i mmaht^ 
Was mov'd with hinp ami for Ida {avniir snupht. 
Rome swore he was a maid in man’s attue, 

For in hb looks were all i!t;n men ilesire, 

A pleasuni smilinp elu‘elw n afuMkitip, t'\a\ 

A brow for love to lmm|nct royally, 

And suclr as knew he was a m;tn wouht say, 

Lcaiulcr, ihon art, mmle (m* umomun pi, tv: 

Why art; thou not in love, ami lovM of alD 
Ihouith then he fair, yet he not thitie i»wn ihtall* 

I he !incn of wealthy Sestos, every ^\ear, 

(hot: hb sake whom tiieir poddess lud'd no iicnuy 
RovSC-checkcd Adotiis) kept a wdenin fwe.t, 

Uiither resorted many a wandering puwa, 
lo meet tlicir lov^taj such as had mme at all, 

Came lovers home Irtan ihin ^p’cat feHti\al. 

tor every street like to a Firmament 

Clistcred witli breathing? stars, who where tin*) went 

b righted the melancholy earth, which ileeinkl 

Eternal heaven to burn, for so it seem’d, 

As if another Phaeton had got 

Ihc guidance of the simb rich chariot* 
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But far above the loveliest Hero shin’d, 

And stole away th’ enchanted ga/.er’s mind, 

For like Sea-nymphs cuveigling harmony. 

So was her beauty to the slanders by. 

Nor that night-wand’ring pale and watVy star 
(When yawning dragons draw her thirling car 
From Latnuis mount up to the gloomy sky, 

Where crown'd with blazing light and majesty, 

She proudly sits) more over-rules the flood, 

Than she the hearts of those that near her stood. 
Even as, when gaudy Nymphs pursue the chase, 
Wretched Ixion's shaggy footed race, 

Incensed with savage heat, gallop amain 
From steep Pine-bearing mountains to the plain: 

So ran the people forth to gaze upon her, 

And all that view'd her, were enamour'd on her. 
And as in fury of a dreadful light, 
dflicir fellows being slain or put to flight, 

Poor soldiers stand with fear of death dead strooken 
So at her presence all surprised and tooken, 

Await the sentence of her scornful eyes: 

I le whom she favours lives, the other dies. 

There might you .sec one sigh, another rage, 

And some (their violent passions to assuage) 
Compile sharp satires, hut alas too late, 

Imr faitliful love will never turn to hale. 

And mai\y seeing great princes were denied, 

Pined as they went, and thinking on her died. 

On this feast day, 0 cursed day and hour, 

Went I Icro tlioroiigh Scstos, from her tower 
M’o Venus temple, where unhappily, 

As after chanced, they did each other spy. 

So fair a church as this, had Venus none, 

The walls were of discoloured Jasper stone, 
Wherein was Proteus carved, and overhead, 

A lively vine of green sea agate spread; 

Where by one liand, light headed Bacchus hung, 
And with the other, wine from grapes out wrung. 
Of Crystal shining fair the pavement was, 

'f he town of Scstos called it Venus glass. 

There might you see the gods in sundry shapes, 
Ck)mmitting heady riots, incest, rapes: 

Imr know, that underneath this radiant floor 
Was Danac's statue in a brazen tower, 



diius’rcniiLU \i \KLn\vi^: 


JoM' ,slily Itnisi fu'* -'’I'-l**! i^ril, 

'1 o tially wiih Mjh.iu t i.itiiiiuil, 

Aiul Inr his lts\r ImihI, 

Aiui tuiuhluii*' \Mlh ihr i(.4ntltMu m 4 t IntuI 

I 

iH<H)tl' 4 |U 4 tlin!* Mat’* fhr ttMii urt, 

Wliit'h \ ula.iii atitl lit'- iNiMujv, M,i 

I ana* ki full It lit; k* tM Inn 1 1 mu h t< *\\ 4 . s-A'I'i u\ , 
SylvuilUH \\rr|*itui k»i‘ flu' linrh I»m\ 

'Unit lUiw iM luntri! intn a i Apir-. iicu\ 

I'lulcr whuja' ultaAi* tin; \\u»hI knu fn br^ 
Aiul it! the iiu 4;4 a : 4 l\rr alfat r4Mfu!; 

AMcrc I leni tutth-/ t-'liinA, 

Veiled t(i the tp'ontid, \'{ilttip !trt r\e \ul\ t |ir4% 

And IllodrutK thr\ U|'»rlird ,i% '*hr isr.r 

I lit’uer tiew Lovt^V aneu with tlu* eMhleti luMd. 
And tlitis laMtider u.in ciiaiiuntu'd. 


St<!iie still he uliitnl, aiui mciiiintr lu* pa/ril 
i ill with the lii'e that tnuft iii'4 uattii ’naiu'i" lda;'t*th 
Relentitij» llrnds e,rfitle heat! wa'* afiutjl, 

Such tdree aiul \cilue hath an .iiiiMnnt* IhmL, 

It lies nth in tnir |h»\vct in hive* ni' halt', 

For will in m is tivera'iileil hv fate, 

When tw<! lire Innt* etc tin* i nnr*4e hnnii, 

\‘\ c wish that one tdaudd loata the mhei vmsi; 

And one (‘H[uu*iully do we alltui 
Oi two hold Ini^oiH like in each rrspeti. 

The reason no man knowa^ let it antluT, 

What \vc ItcIuiUI w eeunni'etl Iw ttnt eyea< 

Where hoih ileliherattn tlie love is aliidn, 

Who ever Invetl, that hwed not at hna atnht;' 

lie kncelM^ Inn unto her devonilv |nayM; 

(diaste Hero to liernelf tints raiftly naiil: 

Were 1 llic saint he wtirshipH* I wonltl Itear turn, 

And as she spake those words, (anne somewhat ne ir hinn 
He started up, she hlnsheil as tine ashannni; 

Whcrewitl! Leander mueli more was intlamnh 
lie touched her hand, in louelnuh it she tremlded, 

Love deeply hjroutnled, liardly is iliHsemhled, 

I hese lovers purled by the ttmeli td hutuhn 
I rue love is mute, and oft uma/.etl siunds. 

1 bus while dumb siijjns their yitdiling hearts entanwleth 
ihe air with sparks of living tire was spangleil, 

And mght deep drenched in misty Aduu ■oil 
Heaved up her head, and hair the world upon 
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IJrcathcd darkness forth (dark night is Cupid’s day). 
And now begins Leander to display 
Love’s holy lire, with words, with, sighs and tears, 
Which like sweet music entered Hero’s ears, 

And yet at every word she turned aside, 

And always cut him olT as he replied. 

At last, like to a bold sharp vSophister, 

With cheerful hope thus he accosted her. 

I'air creature, lot me speak without oH'cnce, 

1 would my rude words had the inilucncc, 

To lead thy thoughts as thy fair looks do mine, 
Then shouldsl thou be his prisoner who is thine. 

Ho not unkiiul and fair, misshapen stulf 
Arc of behaviour boisterous and rough. 

.0 shun me not, but hear me ere you go, 

Cod knows 1 cannot force love, as you, do. 

IVIy words shall be as spotless as my youth, 
bidl of simplicity and naked truth. 

'bins sacrilice (whose sweet perfume descending, 
(u'om Venus’ altar to your footsteps bending) 

Doth testify that you exceed her far, 

'bo whom you oiler, and whose Nun you are. 

Why sliould you worship her? her you surpass, 

As much as sparkliitg Diamonds Haring glass. 

A Diamond set in lead liis worth retains, 

A heavenly Nymph, belovVl of human swains, 
Receives no hlemish, hut oft-times more grace, 
Which Tuakes me hope, although I am but base, 
Base in respect of thee, divine and pure, 

Dutiful service may thy love procure, 

And 1 in duty will excel all other, 

As thou in beauty dost exceed love’s mother. 


rlic Passionate Slieplierd to his Love 

C()mc live with me, ai\tt ))C my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove, 

'bhat valleys, groves, hills and fields, 

Woods, or sleepy mountain yields. 

And we will sit upon the Rocks, 

Seeing tlie Shepherds feed their flocks 
By sshullow Rivers, to whosSc .fidls 
Melodious birds sing Madrigals. 
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Atul 1 \\lll lu.lic tlirr Ih'A'. nt Uu-.r:;, 

Aiut ;i lIuniN.uiii tMsM'-itit pH.ir-., 

A cup nf IIhuiU';*, uiul a kittle, 

Knibr'mln'nl all \^ith Iruu-s u\ \Iutlr. 

A pawn mUile nf the {tno'4 unnl, 

Winch iVmu ntu' |nctt\ i,atuU\ wi* pull, 

Fair littcil ntippeni tnr tltc cnltl, 

With Inuivlra of tin* ptnc'4 itchh 

A hell nf .straw unit Uv Innki, 

With (oral cktspu ati4 AiuImu Nttuls* 

And if theue idcastirru uiav thee mmr, 

(nine live with utr, and he ui\ love. 

d1ic Shephcids Swains shall dance and siu!' 
For thy dc'lipjtt each Mav atmtninsp 
If thcHC delicJits thv tnitul taav nnwip 
'Fhen live with tne, aiul he on h»\i\ 
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Thomas Kyd was tlu; aou of a l .tm - 
cion scTvvoncr, and was cducait'd 
at Merchant Taylors’ School, That 
is almost all that we kttow of his 
life apart from his wriliu)j;s; we do 
know, however, that he w;is a 
friencl of Marlowe, and in 1593 
was accused of sharinK Marlowe's 
heterodox (probably Unitarian) 
views on religion. He was ap- 
parently not at either University, 
and at an early age adttpied litera- 
ture as a profession. He published 
a translation from Tasso, whieh he 
named The Houscholdm I'hilo- 
sophie, and a pamphlet on a recent 
murder, The Tmc.the of the moml 
wicked, and secret Murthcrinp of 
John Bremen, Goldsmith, of I mdo 'n, 
committed by hie mne wife. He 
also translated a French tragedy by 
Robert Gamier, Pompey the Great ^ 


his fair Gurnrli(i\\ "/V^/pcii/c, a 
,stiU' atid |nuthnii(tii. l^he 

Tramive (f S^^tvman ami l^rsntu 

> T tf J 

huH also hern uiuihutcd lu lain on 
aonunvhut iHtnny c\id«nu’«*, IHfi 
principal work, nr at any latc Ida 
principal cKtaut vvnrk, ia 11m Spmhh 
7>‘r/'pY//c, rrmtaifiiap^ ihe Itimeniahk 
end (if Dm llarnfin itnd lirlimfmria^ 
with thv pltijal death if aid iUvra-^ 
nymtK Wlda pluw a lanaldc land* 
mark in linphnlt tlranuitic hiatnry, 
wan prnhaldy written alanit 
on negative evitlrnce it waa 
tainly written ludhre Uie defeat of 
the Armada in 15 HH, It h full of 
horrors, which arc thu>i admiraldy 
Hunmrariml hy the (ihnat at the 
end of tlie play: 


Horatio nnirdcr’d hy hia futlicrks 
bower; 

Vild Herberiiic by Pedrinnuno iihun; 
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False Pedringano hang’d by quaint 
device; 

Fair Isabella by herself misdone; 
Prince Balthazar by Belimperia 
stabb ’d ; 

The Duke of Castile and his wicked 
son 

Both clone to death by old Iliero- 
nimo; 

My Belimperia fall’n, as Dido 
fell, 

And good Ilicronimo slain by him- 
self. 

Tn spite of, or perhaps because of, 
its orgy of bloodshed, 'The Spanish 
Tra^edie was immensely popular 
and had a long life, giving pleasure 
not only to the auclicnces of the 
’eighties, but to younger and more 
sophisticated generations of play- 
goers, Several of its phrases be- 
came proverbial. Those who, like 
Ben ]onson, were self-constituted 
directors of public taste, tried in 
vain to wean the public from their 
liking for this crude old play. 
Jonson himself, in his younger 
days, wrote some additions to it; 
whether they are the im-Jonsonian 
additions which we possess or 
whether these arc the work of 
Webster is an unsolved and prob- 
ably an insoluble problem. The 
success of The Spanish Tragedie 
caused the production of a com- 
panion-play usually called The First 
Part of Jeronimo, A sequel to The 
Spanish Tragedie was obviously 
impossible, as so many of its 
dramatis persona were dead; so 
Jeronimo y though written later, is a 
forerunner to the other play. Jero- 
nimo is a crude, ill-written play, so 
absurd that some critics interpret 
it as intentionally so. It is almost 
impossible to believe that Kyd 
wrote this burlesque upon his own 
work; and there are reasons for 
supposing that this play was not 

VOL. tl. 


written until after 1600, when Kyd 
had been dead some five years. 
There is a considerable body of 
evidence, too long to summarize 
here, that in 1588 or thereabouts 
Kyd wrote a Ilamlety some passages 
of which possibly survive in the 
1603 cpiarto edition of Shake- 
speare’s play. There is no Eliza- 
bethan document whose loss is 
more to be regretted than the loss 
of this old play; for no other docu- 
ment would throw inore light on 
Shakespeare’s mind and art. There 
is no doubt that Shakespeare had 
an older play in front of him when 
he wrote Hamlet^ and small doubt 
that that play was Kyd’s. 

Kyd is one of the most impor- 
tant and one of the least interesting 
of Shakespeare’s predecessors. His 
work has the historic but not the 
intrinsic value of Marlowe’s. His 
sombre and Senccan masterpiece 
set the Fashion in the early ’nine- 
ties for tragedies of the type of 
'Titus Andronicus , and at a later 
date for plays like those of Webster 
and Tourneur. Though its plot is 
fairly well constructed and its 
dialogue more human than that of 
Marlowe, it is not great literature. 

Sporting Kyd ”, as Jonson humor- 
ously called him— the epithet being 
highly inappropriate-— did, however, 
contribute certain valuable elements 
to early drama, such as a better plot 
and good stage situations. Marlowe 
influenced Shakespeare the poet, 
and Kyd influenced Shakespeare 
the dramatist. 

[F, S. Boas, The Works of 
Thomas Kyd; J. W. Cunliffe, The 
Influence of Seneca on English 
Tragedy; W. H. Widgery, The 
First Quarto Edition of Hamlet, 
J. A. Symonds, Shakspere*s 
Predecessors.] 
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l,ic vSnanis,!! 


nigCHMC 


(Knkr the GImi of XKinihw, dml with him ai'n'Xtn-;,) 

c f iH r 

When this etcrnall Nuhatanee nf inv aoiilr, 

Did line ijnpriaeud iu iny \v;nU«>u llealu 
liach in their fiuKlinn aertnniit otlunv; nredi\ 

I was a Cniirtier iu tlu' Sf}tmitsh (‘nurt; 

My name was Don Andrea, mv tliru'ent 
Tliuui'ih ikU i^'iuihkn yet iniVrinur farre 
To graiiona fort tinea of tuy teutU-r voutli: 

For llicre in prime and pride of all tuy yetnea, 

By duetions aeruice, aiul tteaenunp hMu% 

In secret I posscat u worthy Dame, 

Which hijtht sweetc HelAmperia by namt*: 

But in the haniest ttf mv aommer tovta;, 

Deatlics winter nipt tlic hloaaomea of mv ldia*a% 
lk)rceing diuoree betwixt tuy lone and me: 

For in llio late conflict with tWiinvale, 

My valour drew me into danpera nunitln 
Till life to death made passage tltrouph luy \unmde 
When [ was slaine, niy houIc deHcciuhal atraipht 
To passe tlic llowinp streame of Aehenm; 

But churlish Gharan ouely Boat-man there, 

Sayd, that my rites (if huriall not performde, 

I might not sit amongst his passcugc'ra: 

Ere Sol had slept three niglntfs in 77ic//.v lap^ 

And slakt his smoaking (’hariot in her Bond, 

By Dm Horatio our Kuight-Murslials sonne, 

My Fimcrals and ohseepues were done: 

Then was the Fcrri-man of Hell ('ontent, 

To passe me oner to the slimic stroml, 

Uiat leades to tell Aiwrnm ougly wanes: 

There pleasing Uerberm witli homed spcaelp 


bate Mmos, Earns, and Rhadamant. 
lo ■whom no sooner gan 1 make approch, 

To cra-uc a pasport for my wandriug (»li«st, 

But Minos in grauen leaues of Lotteric, 

Drew foorth the manner of my lyfe and death. 
This Knight (quoth he) both iiu’d and dved iu l<ni 
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And for his lone tryed fortune of the Warres, 

And by Warres fortune, lost both lone and life. 

Why then sayd Eaciis^ conucy him hence, 

To walke with Loners in our ficldes of lone, 

And spend the course of cucrlasting time, 

Vnder greenc Mirtle trees and Cypers shades. 

No, no, sayd Rhadamant, it were not well, 

With louing soules, to place a Martialist; 

He died in warre, and must to Martiall lieldes: 
Where wounded Hector lines in lasting painc. 

And AcJiilUs mermedons do scoure the plainc. 

Then Minos, mildest censor of the three, 

Made this deuice to end the difference. 

Send him (quoth he) to our infcrnall King: 

To doome him as best seemes his Maiestic: 

To this effect my pas port straight was drawne, 

In keeping on my way to Plulos Court, 

Through dreadfull shades of euer glooming night: 

1 saw more sights then thousand tongues can tell, 

Or pcmics can write, or mortall hartes can thinkc. 
Three wayes there were, that on the right hand side, 
Was ready way vnto the foresaid lieldes. 

Where Loners line, and bloodic Martialistcs: 

But either sort containd within his boundcs. 

The left hand path declining fearefullic, 

Was roadie downcfall to the deepest hell, 

Where bloodic furies shake their whippes of stccle. 
And poo re Ixion turncs an endles wheele: 

Where Vzurers arc choakt with melting gold, 

And Wantons arc imbraste with ouglie Snakes, 

And Murderers greeue with cuerkilling woundcs, 
And Periurdc wightes scalded in boyling lead. 

And all foulc sinnes with tormentes oucrwhelmd, 
IVixt these two wayes, I trode the middle path, 
Which brought me to the fairc Elizian grccne: 

In middst whereof, there standcs a stately Towre, 
The Wallcs of Brasse, the Gates of Adamant: 
ileere finding Pluto with his Proserpine, 

I shewed my Pasport humbled on my knee: 

Whereat faire Proserpine began to smile, 

And begd that onely she might giuc my doome. 
Plato was plcasd, and scald it with a kisse. 
Foorthwith Reuenge she rounded thee in th’ care, 
And bade thee lead me through the gates of Horror. 





Then know Amfira, thut lliou art arinecl, 

Where thou shall see the aiithor of thy dealh: 

Don Bakha.zar the Prioee of 
Depriu’d of life by Bcki/n/xrhn 
Ilcerc sit we downc to see the mistcrie, 

And aeruc for ("horns in this 'rrat!;edie. 

{iJfirs t 



[Horatio, llicmnymo’s son, is nuirdored while with his mist res: 
Belimpcriu, by his rival Hultha'/ar and Bi‘litnp(M-ia‘:i hrnther 
Lorenzo. Jlieronymo )L»(a*s mad when he diseineni In: 

son’s hodyd 


llii'UONrMn 


JMy soimc, and what’s a sotiner 
A thing begot wilhin a pairc of minutes, there about: 
A lumpe bred V]*) in darkenesse, and doth senu' 

To hallacc these light creatures wc call W'omen: 

And at nine moncths ende, ereej)es foorth to light. 
Wliat is there yet in a soniie? 

To make a Father dole, rauc, or runne mad. 

Being borne, it ponies, eryes, and breeds teeth. 

What is there yet in a sonne? He must be ted, 

Be tauglit to goe, and S])eake I, f)r yet. 

Why might not a man lone a (‘alFe as well? 

Or melt in passion, ore a frisking Kid, 

As for a sonue, me thiukes u young Haeon, 

Or a fine little smooth Horse-colt 


Should moouc a man, as much as doth a sonne. 

For one of these in very little time, 

Will grow to some good vse, where as a sonne, 

The more he growes in stature and in yeeres, 

The more vnsquard, vnbeudled lie appeares, 

Reccons his parents among the raneke of fooles, 

Strikes care vpon their heads with his mud ryots, 

Makes them lookc oldc, before they meet with age: 

Phis is a sonne: And what a lossc were tins, consideretl tridv 
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0 but my Horatio ^ grew out of reach of these 
Insatiate humours: He loued his louing parents, 

He was my confort, and his itiothers ioy, 

The very arme that did holdc vp our house, 

Our hopes were stored vp in him. 

None but a damned murderer could hate him: 

Uc had not scene the backe of nineteenc ycere, 

When his strong arme vnhorst the proud Prince Balthazar^ 
And his great minde too full of Honour, 

I'ooke him vs to mercy, that valiant, but ignoble Portingale. 
Well, hcauen is heauen still. 

And there is Nemesis and Inirics, 

And things called whippes, 

And they sometimes doe mecte with murderers, 

They doe not alwayes scape, that^s some comfort. 

I, 1 , I, and then time stealcs on: and stcalcs, and steales 
Till violence Icapcs foroth like thunder 
Wrapt in a ball of fire, 

And so doth bring confusion to them all. 

{Lines 1869 1910.) 


RICHARD HAKLUYT 

( ^553 1616 ) 


Ricjiakd Hakluyt was born about 
1553, and was a member of an old 
Herefordshire family which was 
probably of Welsh origin. He was 
educated at Westminster School, 
and in 1570 proceeded to Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1574 and M.A. in 
1577. He took holy orders as soon 
as he reached the statutory age. 
While he was still a schoolboy, his 
cousin of the Middle Temple, who 
bore the same names as himself 
and who is frequently confused 
with him, directed his attention to 
the study of geography, navigation, 
and exploration; and from that 
time a love of these subjects became 


his ruling passion, He studied 
them at Oxford and lectured on 
them, possibly at Oxford too; he 
wished to found a lectureship on 
them, certainly not at Oxford, more 
probably at Ratcliffe or somewhere 
else where seafaring men congre- 
gated. Hakluyt’s interest in navi- 
gation and kindred subjects was 
always practical, not academic. In 
1582 he published his first work, 
Divers Voya/fcs iouchin^ the dis^- 
coverie of America and the Hands 
adiacent unto the same. In the follow- 
ing year he went to Paris as chap- 
lain to the English embassy, and 
remained there for five years. This 
appears to have been all the travel- 
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ling ■which our greatest editor oi 
travels experienced personally. ^-*1 
particular Discourse coiiarmusf II es- 
tern Discoveries was written in i 
but not printed until almost three 
centuries later. In i5^S6 he liecame 
a prebendary of Bristol, and re- 
turned to England two years hier. 
In 1589 appeared the lirsl edition 
of his great work, 'J'/ie Prnicilnil 
Navigations^ Voyages, D'ajfiques, and 
Discoveries of ‘'the Knglisli Nation, 
made by sea or over -land, to the 
remote and farthest distant quarters 
of the earth, at any lime within the 
compasse of these ipo yeres (one 
volume). The second edition, very 
much amplified, was in three 
volumes, which appeared respec- 
tively in 1598, 1599, and 1600, and 
carried the record down to the year 
of publication. Vol. I deals with 
voyages to the. North and North- 
east, and contains 109 narratives; 
Vol. II treats of voyages to the 
South and South-east, and con- 
tains 165 separate pieces; Vol. Ill 
has 243 dilfercnt narratives, com- 
mencing with the fabulous dis- 
covery of the West Indies in 
1170 by Madoc, and including 
the voyages of Columbus, (Ad)ot, 
Frobisher, Drake, Hawkins, and 
Raleigh. There ate in all, therefore, 
517 separate narratives. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that Hakluyt’s 
life was uneventful; had it not 
been he would not have found time 
to edit a compilation of this magni- 
tude, He was appointed rector of 
Wetheringsett in 1590, prebendary 
of Westminster in 1602, archdeacon 
in 1603, and chaplain of the Havoy 


in i6o,|. His last pnhlirali«>n was a 
translation Irom the Btuliu'ucsix 

I ' T 

wliit'h he nanu'il Viiginia liehly 
vidned. I h* diial on r\n\ Nov.. 

I (){(>, 

'There is liitU* doubt that the his- 
torian T'romhg with the he:;t inteji- 
lions, ditl a disstaniei' to llakhivt 
wluai he called his n;reat work 

the prose (‘pie of tlu‘ modi'rn 
Juiglish nation”. His pluase Iras 
sent many a i^sultu’ to the* laiok in a 
mood of pk‘asurabK‘ antieipali(m, 
which rapidly disappcanal when it 
was discoveretl that tlu' motlern 
bm<,'lish (‘[lie inehuUsl inanv Isitin 
doeumenls, ami many pat(‘nts, 
letters, instructions, ami so on, as 
Well as truly epic nariutiv (r*;. But 
when the naturi' of Hakluyt’s 
ey('lopean ('ompilation is utKler- 
stood, disappoint nu'iit will vanish 
in delight. 'Tlu'iv are few books 
w'hieh better rcgniy ilu‘ exercise of 

that art whiHi oimht to be (adti " 

► ' 

vated bv all readers, but in which 
few eonlcMs tlu'ir [irotieicmcy tlu‘ 
art of skipping,. 'Tlu‘ narrati\t\s of 
many ofllie early twjilois'm, wait ten 
iti many (susixs by an unknown hand, 
are une(|ualled as tahxs of luu’oism 
])lainly told. Hakluyt wsis an ideal 
editor, a m;m tif tireless energy ami 
assiduity; and thougji an excellent 
wa'iter he k(*pt luimu'U in t!u‘ Isu'k” 
ground, with admirat»l(‘ self denial. 
He elFaeed Inmself and ha Ids 
doeumenls i;peak for tluanselves. 
IU‘ h as not written our national 
epic, hut has left emmgji maiin’ial 
for a whole e]»ie ('vclm All that In 
wanted is a Homer ami a sHaad of 
Homerithe, 
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From “Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques, 

and Discoveries” 

Tim ARMADA 

Upon the 29 of July in the morning, the Spanish Fleet after the 
foresaid tumult, having arranged themselves again into order, were, 
within sight of Greveling, most bravely and furiously encountered by 
the English; where they once again got the wind of the Spaniards; who 
suffered themselves to be deprived of the commodity of the place in Calais 
road, and of the advantage of the wind near unto Dunkirk, rather than 
they would change their array or separate their forces now conjoined 
and united together, standing onely upon their defence. 

And albeit, there were many excellent and warlike ships in the 
English fleet, yet scarce were there 22 or 23 among them all which 
matched 90 of the Spanish ships in bigness, or could conveniently assault 
them. Wherefore the English ships using their prerogative of nimble 
stirrage, whereby they could turn and wield themselves with the wind 
which way they listed, came often times very near upon the Spaniards, 
and charged them, so sore, that now and then they were but a pikers 
length asunder: and so continually giving them one broad-side after 
another, they discharged all their shot both great and small upon them, 
spending one whole day from morning till night in that violent kind of 
conflict, until such time as powder and bullets failed them. In regard 
of which want they thought it convenient not to pursue the Spaniards 
any longer, because they had many great vantages of the English, namely 
for the extraordinary bigness of their ships, and also for that they were 
so nearly conjoined, and kept in so good array, that they could by no 
means be fought withal one to one. The English thought therefore, 
that they had right well acquitted themselves, in chasing the Spaniards 
first from Calais, and then from Dunkirk, and by that means to have 
hindered them for joining with the Duke of Parma his forces, and getting 
the wind of them, to have driven them from their own coasts. 

The Spaniards that day sustained great loss and damage, having 
many of their ships shot through and through, and they discharged 
likewise great store of ordnance against the English; who indeed sus- 
tained some hindrance, but not comparable to the Spaniards’ loss: 
for they lost not any one ship or person of account. For very diligent 
inquisition being made, the English men all that time wherein the Spanish 
Navy sailed upon their seas, arc not found to have wanted above one 
hxindreth of their people; albeit Sir Francis Drake’s ship was pierced 
with shot above forty times, and his very cabin was twice shot through, 
and about the conclusion of the fight, the bed of a certain gentleman 



iyincj weary thereupon, was taken (piite from uiulcu' hhn witlj the force 
of a bullet. Likewise, as the hkirl of Northmnbei kuul and Sir (Larlcs 
Blunt were at dinner upon a time, (he Inilhu of a dmni enhaa ini^ broke 
through the midst of their cabin, totiehed tlunr feet, and atrm'k tlowu 
two of the standers by, with many .such ma'idetns bcdallin)* the Lnglish 
ships, which it were tedious to reheame. \V!ieren|ion it 1:; mo.oi apparent 
that God miraculously preservctl tlu- haiglish nation, hoi- tlu' L, Admiral 
wrote unto her Majesty that in all human reason, ami aeeortliug U\ the 
judgment of all men (every <nreumstanee heing duly eonsitleretl ) tlie 
English men were not of any such force, whendiy they nu.ejit, withom 
a miracle, dare once to approaeli within sight of the Spanish h'letU: in- 
somuch that they freely ascribed all the hommr (»f their xictory unto 
God, who had confounded the enemy, and had Immgjn his counsels 
to none effect. 

The same day the Spanish shi[is were so batteHsl with haigjish shot, 
that that very night and the day following, two or tlnet‘ of lliem sank 
right down: and among the rest a certain great ship of biseay, which 
Captain CroSvS assaulted, which perished even in the tinu’ of the eonlliet, 
so that very few therein escaped drowning; who lefioried that the 
governors of the same ship slew one anotlier ujum the on asion I'ollowing: 
one of them which wouhl have yieldcil the ship was suddenly slain; tike 
brother of the slain parly in revenge of his tleatli slew tlu^ mntderer, and 
in the meanwhile l:hc ship satik. 

The same night two Portugal galleons of the Imrden of seven or eight 
hundred tons apiece, to wit the Saint Philii) and ilu* Saint Matthew, were 
forsaken of the Spanish Idcct, lor they were so torn with sliof that the 
vvater entered into them on all sides, Ux the galleon of Saint Philip was 
Francis de Toledo, brother unto the Count de Orj;a:i, Iwini; Cohinel 
over two and thiity hands: hesitlcs other gentlemen; who seeitg; tlieir 
mast biokcn with, shtit, they shapetl their etiurse, as well as they i-ould, 
lot the coast of hlandcrs: wdiither when they i‘ould not attain, the 
principal men in the ship committing thcmst'lvTs to their skill, arrived 
at the next town, whicli was Oslcnd; and the ship itself h<*ing leti l)elnnd 
with the icsidiie of their company, was taken by the Vlisliingers, 

In the other galleon, called tlie S, .Matiluwv, wan embarked Dun 
Diego Pimentclli, another camp-master and colonel of baiuls, Indug 
lotiei unto the Martjuis of lamuares, with mauv other geiuleinen and 
captains. Their .ship was not very great, Init receding stmng, for of a 
gieat number of bullets which had battered her, there were aearee io 
wtoewith she was pierced or hurt: her upper work was of force 
sulticient to bear off a musket shot: this ship was nlmt through and pimved 
m the fight before Greveling; insomuch that the leakage of flic water 
could not be stopped: whereupon the Duke of Medina sent his great 
SI un 0 1 e govemoi thereof, that he might save himself aivd tlic princifial 
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persons that were in his ship: which he, upon a halt courage, refused to 
do: wherefore the Duke charged him to sail next unto himself: which 
the night following he could not perform, by reason of the great abundance 
of water which entered his ship on all sides; for the avoiding whereof, 
and to save his ship from sinking, he caused 50 men continually to labour 
at the pump, though it were to small purpose. And seeing himself thus 
forsaken and separated from his admiral, he endeavoured what he could 
to attain unto the coast of Flanders: where, being espied by 4 or 5 men 
of war, which had their station assigned them upon the same coast, he 
was admonished to yield himself unto them. Which he refusing to do, 
was strongly assaulted by them altogether, and his ship being pierced 
with many bullets, was brought into far worse ease than before, and 
40 of his soldiers were slain. By which extremity he was enforced at 
length to yield himself unto Peter Banderduess and other captains, which 
brought him and his ship into Zclancl; and that other ship also last before 
mentioned: which both of them, immediately after the greater and better 
part of their goods were unladen, sank right down. 

For the memory of this exploit, the foresaid Captain Banderduess 
caused the banner of one of these ships to be set up in the great Church 
of Leyden in Holland, which is of so great a length, that being fastened 
to the very roof, it reached down to the ground. 

About the same time another small ship being by necessity driven 
upon the coast of Flanders, about Blankcnbcrg, was cast away upon the 
sands, the people therein being saved. Thus almighty God would have 
the Spaniards’ huge ships to be presented, not only to the view of the 
English, but also of the Zclandcrs; that at the sight of them they might 
acknowledge of what small ability they had been to resist such impregnable 
forces, had not God endued them with courage, providence, and fortitude, 
yea, and fought for them in many places with his own arm. 

The 29 of July the Spanish fleet being encountered by the English 
(as is aforesaid) and lying close together under their fighting sails, with 
a south-west wind sailed past Dunkirk, the English ships still following 
the chase. Of whom the day following when the Spaniards had got sea 
room, they cut their main sails; whereby they sufficiently declared that 
they meant no longer to fight but to fly. P'or which cause the L. Admiral 
of England despatched the L. Henry Scymer with his squadron of small 
bhips unto the coast of Flanders, where, with the help of the Dutch ships, 
he might stop the Prince of Parma his passage, if perhaps he should attempt 
to issue forth with his army. And he himself in the mean space pursued 
the Spanish fleet until the second of August, because he thought they 
had set sail for Scotland. And albeit he followed them very near, yet 
did he not assault them any more, for want of powder and bullets. But 
upon the fourth of August, the wind arising, when as the Spaniards 
had spread all their sails, betaking themselves wholly to flight, and 
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leaving Scotland on the left hand, trciuha! Inward Nniuay (whrrchy 
they suflkicntly declared llrat their vvhnle intent wan In savi^ fluanst^ives 
by flight, attempting for that purpose, with their haUei’nl ami eraaetl 
ships, the most dangerous uavigatum of the Nmlhein ium:.) the haifflirJi 
seeing that they were now pnjceeded unto the latiimlr of 57 d<T;rees, 
and being unwilling to participate that dangya' whrr<’intn ilu‘ Spaniards 
plunged theiusclves, and betamse tlu’V wauietl fhiii'V'j nece';:;arv, aiul 
especially powder and shot, relunuHl haek lor hngjaiul; liMvin;', beliiiul 
them certain pinnaces only, whic'h tlu'v eniolmal to Inlitiw tlu^ Spatnards 
aloof, and to observe their c'(Mirse. And it eante to pa .s that the Idurtli 
of August with great danger ami iiuliistry, tin* Ihedish urriveil at Ifamvich; 
for they had been tossed up and down witli a might v tempe:it for the 
space of two or three days together, which it is lilvdv did ip'eat hurt untij 
the Spanish fleet, being (as I said, hefoiv) ea> maimed and Iniftered* 'Flu* 
English now going on shore, proviiled thenvielves lorthwlth <d” \itiua!s, 
gunpowder, and other things expedient, that they mieju lie reaily at all 
assays to entertain tlie Sj)anisli licet, if it ehamaHl any more to rctttrn. 
But being afterward more certainly itddrnuHl of the Spaniaid'd eourse, 
they thought it best lo lea\‘e them unto tho;;e bolratn'mis ,md imeouth 
Northern seas, and not there to hunt after them. 

The Spaniards seeing now that they waiifnl four or five llumsaiul 
of their people and having divers maimed ami sii'k ina- am:;, ;uh 1 lilicwise 
having lost 10 or iz of their prineipul .ships, tlu-y etm;adted aumug them - 
selves, what they were best to do, being now escaped out of the hamls 
of the English, because their victuals failed them iu like sort, iliM they 
began also to want cables, cordage, anchors, masts., r.ails, ami oiljrr naval 
furniture, and utterly despaired of the Duke of 1 ‘arma his assistanee 
(who verily hoping and tindouhtedly exfU’ctinj^ the return of tlie Igsmiiilt 
Fleet, was continually occupied about his great preparation, etimmandittg 
abundance of anchors to be made, and oilier necessary furtiiuire for a 
Navy to be provided) they thought it t»;o<Hl at leniph, :;o jamu as the wind 
should scive them, to letch a compass about Scotland ami Iiadami, and 
so to return for Spain. 

For they well understood, that commandment was g,iveu tlirougjmut 
all Scotland, that they should not have any sucetmr or airaataiu'r tiiere. 
Neither yet could they in Norway supply their wuntc*. \\'herc*lore, having 
taken certain Scottish and other lislierhiiats, iluy hrougjit the men <m 
board their ships, to the cud they tnighi lie tlieir gunie,? and Pilots, 
eaimg also lest their fresh water should fail them, they ea:d all their 
oises and mules oyerhourd: and so touehing mnvhere upon the coast 

^ j T 1 carried with a fresh gale between tlie Dnaiden 

and haar-Islcs, they proceeded far North, even unto in deg.rcms of latitude, 
emg distant from any land at the least 40 Icaguem Here tlie Duke ot 
e ina general of the Idcct commanded all liis followers to idiape ilicir 
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course for Biscay: and he himself with twenty or live and twenty of 
his ships which were best provided of fresh water and other necessaries, 
holding on his course over the main Ocean, returned safely home. The 
residue of his ships being about forty in number, and committed unto 
his Vice-admiral, fell nearer with the coast of Ireland, intending their 
course for Cape Clear, because tlicy hoped there to get fresh water, and 
to refresh themselves on land. But after they were driven with many 
contrary winds, at length, upon the second of September, they were 
cast by a tempest arising from the southwest upon divers parts of Ireland, 
where many of their ships perished. And amongst others, the ship of 
Michael de Oquendo, which was one of the great Galliasscs: and two 
great ships of Venice also, namely, la Ratta and Bclanzara, with other 
36 or 38 ships more, which perished in sundry tempests, together with 
most of the persons contained in them. 

Likewise some of the Spanish ships were the second time carried 
with a strong west wind into the Channel of England, whereof some 
were taken by the English upon their coast, and others by the men of 
Rochelle upon the coast of France. 

Moreover, there arrived at Newhaven, in Normandy, being by tempest 
enforced so to do, one of the four great Galliasscs, where they found 
the ships with the Spanish women which followed the Fleet at their 
setting forth. Two ships also were cast away upon the coast of Norway, 
one of them being of a great burden; howbeit all the persons in the said 
great ship were saved: insomuch that of 134 ships, wliich set sail out of 
Portugal, there returned home 53 only small and great: namely of the 
four galliasscs but one, and but one of the four galleys. Of the 91 great 
galleons and hulks there were missing 58 and 33 returned: of the pataches 
and zabraes 17 were missing, and 18 returned home. In brief, there 
were missing 81 ships, in which irumber were galliasscs, galleys, galleons, 
and other vessels, both great and small. And amongst the 53 ships 
remaining, those also are reckoned which returned home before they 
came into the English Channel. Two galleons of those which were returned, 
were by misfortune burnt as they rode in the haven; and such like 
mishaps did many others undergo. Of 30,000 persons which went in 
this expedition, there perished (according to the number and proportion 
of the ships) the greater and better part; and many of them which came 
home, by reason of the toils and inconveniences which they sustained 
in this voyage, died not long after their arrival. The Duke of Medina 
immediately upon his return was deposed from his authority, commanded 
to his private house, and forbidden to repair unto the Court; where he 
could hardly satisfy or yield a reason unto his malicious enemies and 
backbiters. Many honourable personages and men of great renown 
deceased soon after their return; as namely John Martincs de Ricalde, 
with divers others. A great part also of the Spanish Nobility and Geirtry 
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employed in this expedition perished (other Ivy Itejil, di.'UMses, or drowniiyi^ 
before their arrival; and amooK 'Phnina!; Ihoeimt o\' tJramhieil 

a Dutchman, bciiytj Jsarlol C aulebrtvi, and son unto ( aidiual tiiaiuhiells 

brother. 

Upon the coast of Zcland Don Diepo de ihincntell, brother viuto (he 
Marquis dc Tanmarcs, and kinsrtuin imto the hiarl of Ileneventmn and 
Calua, and Colonel over 32 bands with inanv other in the same ahip 
was taken and detained as prisoner in '/(datuh 

Into Englaiul (as \vc said before) Don Pedrtv de \ahh'‘/, a man of 
singular experience, and greatly liononnal in his eoimlry, u.e; led captive, 
being accompanied with Don \'as(piez de Silva, Don Aloir/o de Sayas, 
and others. 

Likewise upon the Scottish Western Isles of Lewis, and Islay, and 
about Cape Kintyrc upon the tnuinlaud, there were east away eertain 
Spanish ships, out of which were saved divers ('aptains and (ientleinen, 
and almost four hundred soldiers, who for the most p.ut, after their shijs- 
wreck, were brought unto Edinburgh in Seolhuul, ami bUni'; miserably 
needy and naked, were there clothed at the lib('rali(v of the King atid 
the Merchants, and afteiwvard w'ere secretly shipptal tor Spain; but 
the Scottish licet wherein they pas.s(*d touching at Vartiminh on the 
coast of Norfolk, wx‘rc there stayed for a time until the ('onneirs pleasure 
was knowm; who in regard of thetr manifold mi:.erir:i, tltmigji they were 
enemies, winked at their passage. 

Upon the Irish, coast many of their Nobleimai and (brntlemen were 
drowned; and divers slain by tlie barbarous and wild Irish, llowbelt 
there was brought prisoner otil of Irelami, Don Alou/o de Lnyon, 
Colonel of two and thirty bands, eonimonly called a t(U'/a of Naples; 
together with Rodorigo dc Lasso, and two others tvf the family of Cordova, 
who were committed unto the custody of Sir Horatio Lalavuani, that 
Monsieur tie Tcligny the sou of Monsieur de None (wlio being taken 
in fight near Antwerp, was detained prlscmer in the tfeah* of dhirney) 
might be ransomed for them by way ol’ exchange. 'To e<vncliul(\ tltere 
was no famous nor wortlty family in all Spain, whit h iti tlna exjvedition 
lost not a son, a brother, or a kinstnan. 

For the perpetual memory of this matter, the Zelatiders tansed new 
coin of silver and brass to be, stamped: wliieh on the om* .sate contained 
the arms of Zeland, with this Inseripthm: (JiasHY Ttt Cb>n (vni.y: ami 
on the other side, the pictures of (‘crtain great slilps, wiili tlu”4e \vm*ds: 
The Spanish Fleet: ami in tlie eireutuferern'e about tin* shipa: hr 
Came, Went, and Was. Anno 15H8, M'hat is to sa\, tin* Spanish fleet 
came, went, and was vanquished this year; hvr wliidi, I'lory be given 
to God only, 

Likewise they coined another kind of money; u|Hm the (vne side 
whereof was represented a ship fleeing and a ship sinking: tni tlu: oilier 
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side fovu* men making prayers and giving thanks unto God upon their 
knees; with this sentence: IVIan purposctli, (iod disposeth. 1588. Also, 
Jor the lasting memory of the same matter, they have stamped in Holland 
divers such like coins, according to the custom of the ancient Romans. 

While this wonderful and puissant Navy was sailing along the English 
coasts, and all men did now plainly see and hear that which before they 
would not be persuaded of, all people throughout England prostrated 
themselves with humble prayers and supplications unto God: but 
especially the o\itlandish Churches (who had greatest cause to fear, and 
against whom by name, the Spaniards had threatened most grievous 
torments) enjoined to their people continual fastings and supplications, 
that they might turn away God's wrath and fury now imminent upon them 
lor their sins: knowing right well, that prayer was the only refuge against 
all enemies, calamities, and necessities, and that it was the only solace 
and relief for mankind, being visited with allliction and misery. Likewise 
such solemn days of supplication were observed throughout the united 
Provinces. 

Also a while after the Spanish Fleet was departed, there was in England, 
by the commandment of her Majesty, and in the united Provinces, by 
the direction of the States, a solemn festival day publicly appointed, 
wherein all persons were enjoined to resort unto the Church, and there 
to render thanks and praises unto God: and the Preachers were commanded 
to exhort the people thereunto. The fo resaid solemnity was observed 
upon the 29 of November; which day was wholly spent in fasting, prayer, 
and giving of thanks. 

Likewise, the Queen's Majesty herself, imitating the ancient Romans, 
rode into London in triumph, in regard of her own and her subjects' 
glorious deliverance. For being attended upon very solemnly by all 
the principal estates and officers of her Realm, she was carried through 
her said City of London in a triumphant chariot, and in robes of triumph, 
from her Palace unto the Cathedral Church of Saint Paul, out of the 
which the ensigns and colours of the vanquished Spaniards hung dis- 
played. And all the Citizens of London in their Liveries stood on either 
side the street, by their several Companies, with their ensigns and 
banners: and the streets were hanged on both sides with blue cloth, 
which, together with the foresaid banners, yielded a very stately and 
gallant prospect. Her Majesty being entered into the Church, together 
with her Clergy and Nobles gave thanks unto God, and caused a public 
Sermon to be preached before her at Paul's cross; wherein none other 
argument was handled, but that praise, honour, and glory might be 
rendered unto God, and that God’s name might be extolled by thanks- 
giving. And with her own princely voice she most Christianly exhorted 
the people to do the same: whereupon the people with a loud acclamation 
wished her a most long and happy life, to the confusion of her foes. 
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Thus the niagnificenf, hu-'C, am! nu;;lily Ucc-t uf ihc Spaiiianls (which 
themselves termed in all |>la«'s invim'ihic) sucli a;; aaihal mil uimn the 
Ocean sea many hundred years hefure, in the year mmished into 

smoko; to the Kreat confusinu ami rliaemiraiiemeut of the aulliors 
thereof. In rcpiril of which her Majesty’;; Impiiy laieeess all her 
neighbours and friends eongralnhiled with her, aiul many vei:;('s were 
penned to the honour of her Majesty hy le,irue<l men, whereof .some 
which came to our hands we will here ;inne\. 

(Tivtmlali'J Jhnii tlu' l.iitin o/’ l -run Mcti iiiii.) 
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William Waunhr was liorn In 
London abont 1558, and was 
educated at MajJidalru 11 all ^ Ox- 
ford, but did not junuluatr. ife 
acquired a sound rcpiilulion as a 
lawyer, and a uuich wider fanu* as 
a man of letters. He appenr.s to 
have been a protcj.!:c of the first ami 
second Lords llunsdon, who both 
held theoflicc of Lord (liamhcrlaiiL 
Wc know little more about him 
than the entry of his death in the 
parish refi;istcr tells nS' “ Master 
William Warner, a man of good 
yeares and of honest reputation; 
by profession an attornyc of the 
common pleas, author of ‘Albion s 
England' Warner's literary 
works consist of Pan hh Pyrin x 
(^585)) collection of seven prose 
tales; a translation of the 
naechml of Elautus (1595), which 
Shakespeare may have ' seen in 
manuscript before he wrote T/w 
Comedy of Errors; and Athmds 
England (lat cd. 1586). The prose 
tales are not of much account. 'I’lie 
translation of Plautus is i\ot (juite 
certainly Warncr’-s, as it is ascribed 
to him only on the strength of his 


initials; It ifi nunelv nf interest on 
account of its alh'i;rd conmwton 
with Shak(S';|H\u'e. Hhittn's Eng* 
lund^ houever, is an important 
poem, uiU only in hulk, Imt in 
certain \iviil ami pmunlul ijualities. 
It i.s ati histoiiral oi' (Episodic ponu 
in (onrtccn-syKabh* couplfUs, 'Llie 
lirsl cditioti ismtaimnl lour books, 
beginning with, Noah ami eiuling 
with \\ illiani tln^ ( 'ompicror. { )tlier 
editions rarried on tin* atory to later 
and even contmnporarv events, so 
that the final (|»osthuinoos] eilition 
of line, was in sixteen Isaiks, ami 
includeil “ the most cliief Altera* 
tioua ami Aci'iilmfs , . , in the 
, . . Haignc (d , , , King Jamem 
Warner was not, as die egrrgiouH 
Iwaneis Meres isdleil liim, our 
Iriiglish Homer hut Inti poem is 
yigoroius ami unpreteniious, ami 
its tedium is relieuni by ntiriing 
passages. Jmlging hy tlie mmilier 
of editions (seven in twenty’ six 
years), it wsih extrcmelv popular; 
and while iliis popularity wan 
doubtless due in part to the 
putriotio qualities of the poem, it 
was also due t<‘» merit of ;i more 
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solid kind. It ousted The Mirror 
of rates from popular favour, 
and in its turn was to some 
extent ousted by Drayton’s Poly- 
olhion. To the literary historian 


Warner is of interest as an almost 
unique example of an English- 
man of his generation who was 
quite untouched by Italian influ- 
ences. 


Albion’s England 

BOOK IX. CHAP. XLIX 

The Spanyards’ long time care and coste, invincible surnamed, 

Was now a flote, whilst Parma too from Flanders hither aimed* 

Like flcctc of cightscorc ships and od the ocean never bore, 

So huge, so strong, and so compleatc in every strength and store. 
Carikes, galions, argosies, and galiasses such 
That seemed so many castles and their tops the cloudcs to tuch. 
These on the Lizardcs show themselves, and threaten England’s fall: 
But theare with liftie shippes of ours that flecte was fought withalh 
Ilowbeit of a greater sorte our navie did consist, 

But parte kept died in the porte that might of health have miste. 

Had Spain’s armada of our wants in Plinmorth’s haven wiste. 

I’he rcste had eye on Parma, that from Flanders’ armoor threates: 
Meanwhile lord Charles our admiral and Drake did worthy feats. 
Whose fcarcless fiftic moolc-luls bod their trypeld mountaines bace, 
And even at first (so pleas’d it God) pursewed as if in chace: 

By this (for over idle seemed to English hearts the shore) 

Our gallants did embark cach-wheare, and made our forces more. 

But in such warlike order then their shippes at anker laye 
That we, unlcs we them disperse, on booties labour staye: 

Nor lacked policie that to that purpose made us wayc. 

Ours fyred divers shippes, that downe the current sent so skaerd, 
That cables cut and ankers lost the Spanyards badly facred. 

Dispersed thus, we spare not shot, and part of them we sinke, 

And part we boord, the rest did flyc, not fast enough they thinkc. 
Well guided little axes so force tallest oaks to fall, 

So numbrous herds of stately harts fly beagles few and small. 

Nine days together chased we them, not actions save in flight . 

About eight thowsands perished by famine, sea and fight. 

For treasure, shippes and carrages, lost honor, prisoners taync 
The Spaniards, hardly scaping hence scapt not rebukes in bpainc. 
Well might thus much (as much it did) cheer England, but much more 
Concurrancie from one to all to stop that common sore. 

Even Catholiques (that erred name doth please the papists) waer 
As forward in this quarrel as the formost arms to bear: 
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Rccusanlft and snspcds of nnt^*: of <»llK‘rK \va:? the racr 

And had not our ( J(Hh.ituiclal iijdu on oras pretaih'd, \ct 

The Spaniards, land uiicrso they eouhl had our arinica met. 

Our conunoti ooiirai^c Nvishod no ha;se an lis’htlv iVard we f'oefu 
Such hope in (Jod, such lrat(‘ ot them, aueh luaiita to h,ui('r hlocra. 
Hccrc llandd the Oyclops’ forpt's, Mara Ida anomie was heer(\ 
Himself he shcads in us and with our cause oumedve:; we elasue. 

But (which has scarretide our wmunda, if wmmded, with tlie hahiu; 
Of hot swede presence, S(» apphmrwd as \n acM -iaormes a i'altne) 

Her royall self, Ivlizahetli our aoveraitpie law full tpu'ene, 

In nuignaniinious tnajcstic amidst her troupe:; was seems 
Which made us wTcpe for joy: tmr wa.s het' kimhies hs.se to um 
Thiiike nothing letting (hetti that mitiht the eoiummi eattst' discus, 
Whearc ])riuce ami people have in love a aytispailde ;e; thus 
Howbeit, force nor policae, Init (iml'a .sole providems', 

Did dcare, fore«hoastetl eotu[ues( ami hehightcnl thraldome hence, 
lie in Sancherlh his nose did put his hooKe ami hrtmpjit 
Him, back again the way lie came, without perrorming ougfit: 

He fought tor us, aloncly we ditl .shout ami tnimptus r-ouiul, 

When as the walles of Jerico hdl flat tmto the grouml. 

Yea least (for carst did never heere like .strong; aupplie:; befall, 

Like loyall hearts in everyone, like wardike mimic:; in all, 

Less spaer of purses, more foresight, ami valiant gnide:; to ;iii 
As shewde our liardie little licet that hattell mwer skiekt .) 

Lcastc, I say, might have liceti sayd tlic cause that we :aihttevvMe, 
Even Ood, to glorilie himsclfc, our gaynetl cause putsew'de, 

Without our lossc of man, or umst, or foe once tom hing, shore, 

Save such as wrackl, weure prisnors, or hut l;uuiiiug liv’d not ntfire; 
And as in puhlicpic praiers wc ditl his defem-e ituplote, 

So being victors, pidiliguely, W'c yielded tiumks theifoie, 

Her hignes sclfe (good cause she lunl) in view of e\rt ie eye, 

On humbled knees did givat him thanks tliat gava* her vietoi ie. 
Rcmaineth, what she wonne, what Spaineaml Rome did lose in fame: 
Rcuiaiiieth, popes use i>olom;itos Iml to rclnvc llu-ir 


THOMAS WATSON 


( ? 1557 - 1592) 


Thomas Watson was born in 
London about 1557, *tnd was per- 
haps educated at Oxford. He 
studied law, but not very seriously, 


;nul appears to have been a man of 
independent meatui and an en- 
thusiast ftir poetry ami music. He 
was one <if the liest LatinistH of Ins 
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clay, and translated into Latin 
Pctrarch^s sonnets, I’asso’s Amhila^ 
and the Antigime of Sophocles. lie 
was also well read in Italian and 
French literature, lie was a man 
of a scholarly, not to say pedantic 
cast of mind; and when he en- 
deavoured to write l'hi{];lish verse, he 
reclined quite openly on the bosom 
of Petrarch, Ronsard, and other 
less celebrated writers. Ills first 
volume of verse, hKAPOIVll 1 AOIA, 
or Passionate (lenfiirie of 
appeared in 1582. It containccl 
a hundred poems which the 
author insisted on calling sonnets, 
though each contains eighteen lines 
(three repetitions of the form found 
in the last six lines of a Shake- 
spearean sonnet). Watson had the 
soul of a scholiast, and wrote a 
curious prose commentary on each 
of his frigid poems, explaining 
their origin and quoting parallel 
passages, lie seems to have been 
the first or among the first to double 
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the role of author and commen- 
tator, as Jonson did a generation 
later, to the detriment of his work, 
llis second volume, The Tears of 
Fancie, or Love Disdained^ appeared 
posthumously in 1593. It is more 
correct than the earlier volume, as 
its sonnets contain fourteen lines, 
but it is equally frigid. “ The truest 
poetry is the most feigning and 
there is no feigning at all in Wat- 
son’s work, llis love and despair 
are all quite obviously make-believe, 
l ie is of importance as a competent 
though not accomplished metrician, 
as an early sonneteer, and as a popu- 
larger of artificial love poetry. llis 
inlluciicc on greater sonneteers, 
who infused real passion into their 
poetry, was great. Sidney and 
Shakespeare studied his work. The 
egregious PA'ancis Mercs groups 
Watson with Shakespeare, Mar- 
lowe, and others as best for 
tragedio ”, but his dramatic writ- 
ings, if they ever existed, are lost. 


Passionate Centurie of Love 

II 

In this passion the Author dcscribcth in how pitious a case the hart 
of a louer is, being (as he fayncth hecre) seperated from his owne body, 
and remoued into a darksome and solitaric wilderncs of woes. The con- 
ueyance of his inuention is plainc and pleasant enough of it sclfc, and 
therefore needeth the lesse annotation before it. 

My hartc is sett him downe twixt hope and feares 
Vpon the stonie banke of high desire, 

To view his own made flud of blubbering tcares 
Whose wanes are bitter salt, and hotc as fire: 

There blowcs no blast of wind but ghostly grones 
Nor wanes make other noyse then pitious moancs. 

As life were spent he waiteth Charons boatc, 

And thinkes he dwells on side of Stigian lake: 

But blackc despairc some times with open throatc, 

Or spightfull lelousie doth cause him quake, 

With howlingc shrikes on lum they call and eric 
That he as yet shall nether line nor die: 
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Aud wantcth voycc to make his iur.t i'omplaiiil. 
No tlowr Inil lilatyiifh ii) all tlu' plan*. 

No suniic comes tlicre, nor any hcan’nly r.ainlt*, 
But: ondv sluv, whidi in him ja'llc rcinainc!p 
And ioyes her ease llion*i;h he ahouml in paines 


vn 

This passion of lone is liiidy (‘Xprc'tau’d hy the Authout , in tliat lu* lauishlie 
praiseth the person and hcauhfnll ornamentes ot his lour, one after an 
other as they lie in order. lie partly iniitaleth hen“in .hvo’ov Silttitts, wIkj 
setteth downc the like in deserihinn /a/ere//n the hnte of /n/M‘o/ev; and 
partly he followeih //r/Va7o amt. y, where he desenheth Afcitur. and parth' 
borroweth from sonu* others \vlu‘re they <leserihe the taiuou:; //e/e;/ t\f 
Greece: you may therefore, if you {dease aptlii* call this atmnet a*, a SehoUer 
of good iudgcnient hath already ( 'Itristent'd it a p,oe. 

Harkc you that list to lu'are what sainti* 1 sierue: 

Her ydlowe lot'ke.s exeeetlt^ the heatru n;oulde; 

1 Icr sparkdlug eies in heauhi a plaet* de*;ertie; 

Her forehead high and faire td' eomelv inuidde; 

Her tvordes arc musieke all of slhu'r :;ouinh*; 

Her wit so .sharpe as like ean su'at.'a* lu^ fomul: 

Ivach cychrowe hanges like Irh in the akiea; 

Her AV/g/(\s' nose is strahdit of slattiy li anu*; 

On either chedee a, Ak/.ve and Uflie lies; 

Her breath is sweete perfinne, or hollie tlaine; 

Her lips more real than any fyom// stone; 

Her uceke more white, then aged Stams that nuuuy 

Her hrest transparent is, like (luistall roeke; 

Her lingers long% lit for ripolhvs latte; 

Her slipper such as Momits tlare not moekty 

Her verities all so great: as make me mute: 

What other partes she hath I net*de not say. 

Whose hicc alone is cause of my deeaye. 


XI 

In this sonnet is couertly set fortli, how plrasaunt a pa'caon the Aulhor 
one day cnioyed, when by chance he ouerhartle hirt mmiri^n whilst site was 
singing priuatcly by her sdle: And sone after into Itovve .aorrowtull a tiinn|'H\ 
or souriden extasio he Icll, when vpon the lirsl sight of In'ni she alu’uptlie 
finished her song and melodic. 


0 Goulden bird and Phenioc t>f onr age, 

Whose sweete records and more then earthly voice 
By wondrous force did then iny griefc assuage 
When nothing els could make mv heart rdovee, 
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Thy teuncs (no doubt) had made a later end, 

If thou hadst knowen how much they stood iny Trend. 
When silence dround the latter warbling noatc, 

A sudden griefe cclypst my former ioye, 

My life it selfe in calling Carons boatc 
Did sigh, and say, that pleasure brought anoy; 

And blamed mine care for listning to the sound 
Of such a songc, as had increast my wound. 

My heauic heart remembring what was past 
Did sorrowc more than any toungc can tell; 

As did the damned soules that stoodc agast, 

When Orpheus with his wife return’d from hell: 

Yet who would think, that Musicke which is swete, 

In curing paincs could cause delites to Hecte? 


XLVII 


This Passion conteineth a relation through out from line to line; as, 
from cucry line of the first staffe as it standeth in order, vnto cucry line 
of the second staffe: and from the second staflc vnto the third. The oftener 
it is read of him that is no great clarke, the more pleasure he shall haue 
in it. And this posie a scholler set down oner this Sonnet, when he, had 
well considered of it: Tam easily quam arte et industria. The two first lines 
arc an imitation of Seraphinej Sonnetto 103. 


Col tempo el Villanello al giogo mena 
El Tor si hero, e si crudo animale, 

Col tempo cl Falcon sVsa a mcnar Tale 
E ritornare a te chiaviando ci pena. 


In time the Bull is brought to weare the yoake; 

In time all haggred Ilaukcs will stoope the Lures; 

In time small wedge will cleaue the sturdiest Oake; 

In time the Marble weares with weakest shewres: 
More Hcrcc is my sweete loue more hard withall, 
Then Beast, or Birde, then Tree, or Stony wall. 

No yoake preuailcs, shee will not yeeld to might; 

No Lure will cause her stoope, she bearcs full gorge; 
No wedge of woes make printe, she reakes no right; 
No shewre of tears can moue, she thinkes I forge: 
Helpe therefore Heatdnly Boy^ come perce her brest 
With that same shaft, which robbes me of my rest. 
So let her feele thy force, that she relent; 

So keepe her lowe, that she vouchsafe a pray; 

So frame her will to right, that pride be spent; 

So forge, that I may speede without delay; 

Which if thou do, Fie sweare, and singe with ioy, 
That Lone no longer is a blinded Boy. 



Here the Auihour after a<»nu’ dolonnia (>1 lu'; Mihuppines, 

and rchoiirssall of aotne particular Iturtiai which he :ai:,tcinc(h in the i>ur:aUe 
of his louc: first (luestinneth with hia Lativ of lii:; dcaortc; and duap as 
hauinjjfc made a autficientc lU’oofc of his iimocciuw, pen.wadcfh l\cr to 
pitic him, whom she herHclfe hatlt hurl(\ Mori'ouer it ia to lx; n<»ted, that 
the first letters of all the verses in this Pa:;slon Ixunp ioyiu'd t(»ia'ther a:? 
they stand, do conteine this posie tutreeahle tt) his meauitup - hnnr wc p/o/ipV 
ct vrit. 

A VVorkl of woes doth raitpu' within mv hresf, 

]\Iy pensiue ihnuehttss are eon’red all with earep 
Of all that sin, If llu* Snuautc doth pUstse me best. 

Restraiih of iovt‘s evllcs inv sNoonted hire, 

Mad inondcil Lffur vsurpintt Reasons pLu'e 
hxtrcinilic. tlnth oner rule tlie ca;H'. 

Paine drieth \p my vaines and \i(all hloml, 

Viilcsse the Sainf I senu* i»eue helpi* in tiaus 
None els, hut she alone, eaa tlo aie ypHuh 
(Jnutnl then ye (Jods, that llrsl she ina\ not t lime 
Immortall heauhis, to lim* with ahotu' 

'Phen she xotiehsafe to \eelil mt* lorn* lor loin* 

I'Naminc well the time of mv distress!' 
d'hoa daiuly !>(imi\ oi‘ whom 1 piae awa\, 

Vagayllie though, as neetles thou must eoalesse, 
Rememhriug hut the eause tif my deeay; 

In vcwiug thy sNseete faee arost* my giiele, 

'rherefore in tyme vouehsatV me some is'liefe. 
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ALEXANDER MON'IXfOM ERl h', 


( ? 1 55 *' 

Alkxandisr MoNTttoMMtm-: was a 
son of Hugh Montgomerie of 
Hessilhead Castle, Ayrshire, and 
was born, about 1556* We do not 
know where he" was ediiealed, 
though his poems attest that he 
was a man of considerable culture. 
He entered the king\s service, was 
styled “ captain ”, by courtesy or 
otherwise, and became semi-oiU- 
cially Poet Laureate to the court. 
He fell into disgrace, it is not knowri 


? 1610 ) 

why or wdien, and recci\tsl a peU" 
sion which was irregular! v paid, 
lie hetsune a man with a ipaevance, 
which he aired in many oi' his 
poems, thtawhy imj'iairiug their 
interest. I'o atid to his iliscontent- 
ment he luHsune involved in a 
lengthy law'suit coui'erniiig; his fwa*- 
sion, aiul although lie was lu the 
end successful iu his suit, lun con* 
victiuu that he was an injured man 
became stronger atul stronger. So 
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little do we know of his latet years 
that his death has been dated as 
early as 1591 and as late as 1614. 

By far the most famous of Mont- 
gomerie’s poems is The Chenie and 
the Slae (printed 1597), an allegori- 
cal poem whose key is lost, or per- 
haps it would he more correct to 
say that the reader is olTercd by the 
critics an embarrassing multiplicity 
of keys for it. It is a poem of about 
1600 lines written in peculiar 
fourteen-line stanzas — a metrical 
form of some intricacy which 
Montgomerie invented or popu- 
larized. Many of its stanzas are 
fresh and vigorous, and show a 
genuine love of nature. It is free 
from the aureate style. The Flytin^q 
hetzvixt Montgomerie and Pokoart 
(published 1621) is an imitation of 
Dunbar’s notorious poem, which 
it equals in scurrility but not in the 
exuberance of its verbosity. The 
MituVs Melodic, a version of some 
of the Psalms and other spiritual 
songs, is more creditable to Mont- 
gomerie’s piety than to his poetical 
gifts. Ilis sonnets and miscellaneous 
poems are for the most part good 
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when they are amatory or occa- 
sional, poor when they are devo- 
tional, and contemptible when they 
sing the praises of King James. 
Montgomerie is, for several reasons, 
an interesting figure in literary 
history. Although he was only some 
eight years Shakespeare’s scirior, 
he belongs in everything but date 
to the fifteenth century, lie is what 
physiologists term a “ throw-back ” 
to the age of Dunbar, with his 
allegories, fly tings, and curiously 
complicated metres. lie also pos- 
sesses the melancholy interest which 
attaches to the last survivor of any 
school of literature. He is the last 
of the ‘‘ makaris ”. Aytoun, the 
Earl of Stirling, and other poets of 
Scottish birtii followed English 
models and adopted an entirely 
English vocabulary. 

[Dr. ] ames Cranstoun edited 
Montgomerie’s Poems for the 
S.T.S. in three volumes in 1887; 
twenty years later a useful supple- 
mentary volume, edited by Mr. 
George Stevenson, gave a better 
text of The Cherrie and the Slae 
from Laing MS. No. 447.] 


0£F the Cherrie and the Slae 

About ane bank, quhair birdis on bewis 
Ten thousand tymes thair nottis renewis 
Ilk hour into the day, 

Quhair merle and maveis micht be sene. 
With progne and with phclomcnc, 

Quhilk causit me to stay. 

I lay and lenit me to ane buss, 

To heir the birdis bcir; 

Thair mirth was so melodius, 

Throw nature of the yeir: 

Sum singing, sum sSpringing, 

So hcich into the skye; 

So nimlic and trimlic 
'Phir birdis flew me by. 
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1 saw the Inirdmti aiul the hair, 
Quhillv fotl ainauf^o the (louris fair, 
war happin to aiul iVo: 

I saw the ewiiynsf aiul the kat, 

(Jiihais (lowuis with tlu' dew wa?; wat, 

With ineny heistis ma, 

dlic hairt, the hynd, the da, the' rac\ 

the fimuirt, and the fox, 

wasS skippiu all fnuiie hray te> hray, 

Aiuanit the waiter Iwokis; 

vSuni fciddiii.ij;, .sum dreiddiup, 

In cats of suddauc suairis; 

With skipping, aiul ti’ippiu, 
thay lumttit ay in pairis. 


'I'hc air was so attenij)eiat, 

But ony mist Immaeulatt, 

Bailh purefeit and eleir: 

dlic fcihlis ower all was tlur<‘isehit, 

As nalour haiel thamc uurisehitt, 

Bayth dclicat and deir: 

And eiieric hlumc on hranelu' and hevveh 
So prcilillio thay spred, 
hingang thair heitlis out ower the heueh, 
In mayis eullonr eled; 

Sum knapping, Sum elrapping 
or bahnic litpmr sweit, 

Dcstclling and smelling 
dlirow phelms helsum heit. 


'rhe Coukou and the eussati erviel, 
the turtill, on the vthcr syrle, 

Na plcsurc haid to play: 

Sua schill in sorow was hir sanjt, 
'fhat with hir voee tlic roehis rang, 
for echo ansuerit ay, 

Lamenting still Narcissus^ cals, 

That steruit at the well; 

Quha tlimw tlte schadow of Ids face 
for luif did slay him sell: 

Sair wclping and creiping, 
about that well he haid; 

QiihyUs lying, cpihylis crying, 

Bot it na ansucr maid. 
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The dew as dyamontis did hiug 
Vpoim the tender twiskis ying, 
Owcrtwinkling all the treis: 

And ay quhair flouris did llurcis fair, 
Tliair suddanlic I saw repair 
Anc suarmc of sounding beis. 

Sum sucitlic lies the hony soebt, 

Quhill tliay war claggit soir; 

Sum willinglic the wakx hes wrocht 
To keip it vp in store; 

So heipping, for keiping, 

Into thair hyvis thay hyd it: 
prcccislie and visclic, 
for winter thay provydit. 

To pen the pleasur of that park, 
how eucrie blaysum, brench, and bark, 
Aganis the sonc did schyne, 

I leave to poyctis to compyle, 

In staitlic vers and ornate style: 

It passit my ingyne. 

Bot as I movit me allonc, 

I saw ane rever Rin 

Out ouer anc craig and Roch of stone, 

Syne lichtit in ane lin: 

With tumbling and Rumbling, 

Among the rockis round, 

De vailing and falling 
Into the pitt profound. 


To heir the stertlie streameis cleir, 
Me thocht it mwsick to the eir, 
Quhair daskene did abound, 

With trubill sueit, & tennour lust; 
And ay the echo reparcust 
hir diapassoun sound, 

Set with the ci soli fa uthe clcwe, 
Thairby to know the note, 
Sounding ane michtie senabrewe 
Out of the elpliis thrott: 
Discreittlie, mair sueitlie, 

Nor craftic amphioun; 

Or mwssis that vsis 
That fountoun eloquon. 



Quhawald luiwc tyrit to heir that lone. 
The corrohrat ay ala)iu\ 

"^riirow schui(liii.i( of tlie larkia? 
sum flew so heiehe into the skyis* 

(Tihill eupid walknil with tlu' eryis 
Of natorall chappell elerkis; 

()uha loavinii^all the heaviuis ahoue, 

allcichlit on the vein!. 

« 

F/f), heir that litlill itoil of luif 
Bel'oir nu; thuir appeiial; 

So luyUllyke and ('hildlyke, 

With how threis quarteris skant; 

So nioylie so coylie, 
he luikit Ivk une sant . 

Auc cleirlic crisp haiu*; owtu' his eis, 
his quaver lie his nukkit iheis 
hang hi aue. siluer eaiss: 

Of gold hetuix Ids selumlderia grt'w 
Tua prcltie wingis cftihairwith he Hew, 

Oil his left anne atie hraiv. 
friiut god of all his geir he aehowk, 

And layil: it on the groumi: 

1 ran als hissic for to luik 
(iuhair fairleis ndelit he fond: 

1 luaisit, 1 gaisit\ 

To sc that geir so guy: 

Persaving luy having, 
lie cornptit me his pray. 

“ Quhat wald thou gif me freud/’ tpiod lu* 
To hauc tldr pretlie wingis to Hie, 

To sport the for ane quliyle? 

Or quhat, gif I snld lend the lieir 
my how and all my selmtiug geir, 

Sum hodic to liegyle?’* 

“ That geir/* tiuod I, eati noeht lie hoOn 
Yit wald 1 hane it faned* 

** Quhat gif/* quod he, it cost the noeht, 
Bot rauder it agane?** 

Ills wingis than he liringls than, 

And band ihame on my hak: 

** Go, flic now/’ quod he now, 

And SC) my Icif I tak. 
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I sprang vpoun cwpidois wingis, 
the bow and quaver bayth rcsingis, 
To lene me for ane day. 

As Icarus with borrowit llycht, 

I miintit heichar nor I mycht, 

Ourc perrcllus ane play. 

'Than furth I drew that deidlic dairt, 
that sumtyme hurt his mother; 
quhairwith 1 hurt my wantoun hairt, 
In lioip to hurt aiie vther. 

I hurt rnc and bruit me, 
the ofter I it hantcil; 

Sum sc now, In me itow, 
the butterfle and candilL 

As scho delyttyth in the low, 

So was 1 browdin of my bow, 

As ignorant as scho: 

And as scho fleis c]uhill scho be fyrit, 
So, with the dairt that I desyrit, 

My handis hes hurt me to. 

As fulyche faetoun, by suit, 

Ilis fatheris cairt obtenit, 

I langit in cupiddis bow to schuit, 
bot wist nocht quhat it mcnit. 

Mail' wilfull nor skylfull, 
to flie I was so fund, 
desyring, Inspyring, 

And sa was sene appond. 

To lait I leirnit, quha hewis he, 
the Spain sail fall into his ey: 

To lait 1 went to scuillis: 

To lait I hard the suallow preich, 

To lait experience dois teich^ — 

The scuilmaister of fuillis: 

To lait I find the nest I seik, 
quhan as the birdis ar flownc: 

To lait the stable duir I steik, 
quhan as the steid is stowin. 

To lait ay thair stait ay 
All fulych folk espy: 
behind so, thai find s'o, 
remeid, and so do 1. 


{Lines i-iSa.) 
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RICHARD HOOKl’-R 

(?i553 i()oo) 


Richard IIookkr was born at 
Heavitrco, near Kxeler, in or about 
1553. lie was educated at: I'AH-ter 
Grammar School, and at C orpns 
Christi College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A* in. 1574 niul M.A* 
in 11^77, obtaiiung a fcllowslnp m 
the latter year. He was a keen 
student, and his ac(|uai!\tiincc \yuh 
Greek and Hebrew was very wide, 
and for a time he deputi'-^ed lor the 
professor of Hebrew. About i$Hx 
he took holy orders, and preached 
at St. Paul’s Gross in I .oudnm His 
London landlady, Mrs. (’Iiureli- 
man, suggOvSted to him that he 
needed someone to look after him, 
and, being empowered to ehoosi’ 
him a wife, not: uuualurally selected 
her own daughter Joan, whom he 
at once married. O hell! i<) 
choose love by another’s eyes,” 
said Ilcrmia; and Hooker soon 
found the truth of the saying. 1 1 is 
wife appears to have been some- 
thing of a shrew, though it: is ptjs- 
siblc that her Intd <pialities have 
been exaggerated by Walton and 
others because her sympathies were 
with the Puritans. Sim certainly 
appears to have mishandled 1 looker’s 
papers after his dcatli; but when 
she summoned her huslvand from 
gossiping with his friends to rock 
the cradle, she was surely not guilty 
of any unusual action or heinous 
offence. Hooker, who of course 
vacated his fellowship on his mar- 
riage, at first held the living of 
Drayton Beauchamp, in Bucking- 
hamshire, but his friends, in order 
to free him from a life of sheep- 
tending and cradle-rocking, pro- 


tmrcnl his appnintnumt as* Master 
of the MVmple in ts^.v Hooker 
preaelual at tlu' 'rnupU* uu Sunday 
inorninit^D the afimioou leeturer 
was one Walter Travtas, aii einineut 
Puritan, who had been an misue- 
cessful eandidat<‘ for the inastei’slup. 

A, sluirp tho\udi eourteoti:; i'ontnu 
versy arose betwern llooloa* and 
'Travers, ami iuiipit'ed tlur lormer 
to write hi;; great woik on ee- 
elesia;;lie;d polity. Any eomro» 
versy, however, tin matter liow 
politely eomlueted, was reptigmmt 
to llotiker’s iHSilIe ami seisative 
nature, ami in 150^ he requested 
the Arehbishop of (’anterbury to 
give him a lajirntry benehet' '' where 
I may study, and pia\‘ lor t»od’s 
blessint*; on my (Side;ivours, and 
keep mvself in pisiee and jnivaey, 
and behohl (hsTs blesrangs spring 
out of my nnvther eatih, and eat 
my own biasid uithmit oppo,si" 
turns”. lie was masn'iHngJy pre- 
sented to tine rectory of jltKieoinbc, 
Wiltshire, and wa-i instituted to a 
minor prebeiul of Saltslmry.^ In 
* 5^5 he ret'eived tiu' better living 
of Blshopsbourue, msir ('anterbury, 
where he lahourcii eoutimuiUy at 
his great book until his death on 
2nd November, tCioo. 

Of thv /amvs' 0/ lurksiasileutl 
Poliiiv has a curious ami rather 
unec.rtaiu literary history.^ 'The 
first four hooks were publislieil m 
or u little before 1594 . dim lilth 
appeared in tspy. 11tc sivtli and 
eighth books appeared first in 
wliilc the scventli did not appear 
until x 6()2. 'There is simie doubt 
about tlic authenticity of the post- 
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humously published books; but 
the consensus of opinion is that 
the seventh and eighth books 
arc substantially Hooker’s, being 
worked up from his rough notes; 
hut that the so-called sixth book, 
though also substantially Hooker’s, 
is part of another work, and has 
no right to a place in the Ecclesias- 
ticall Politic, The matter is not 
quite clear, and the nature of the 
book encouraged pious frauds 
among religious and political en- 
thusiasts. liooker’s book is a master- 
piece both in thought and style. 
In the first two books he expounds 
philosophical principles and in the 
later books he applies them to the 
question in hand, so that in ways 
the first two books are the most 
generally interesting. But Hooker 
had great gifts; what might seem 
to be merely of temporary interest 
becomes of permanent interest in 
his hands; what is mortal has put 
on immortality. In his broad, 
tolerant, and sympathetic spirit, in 
his calmness, his dignity, and his 
freedom from rancour. Hooker 
stands almost alone among theo- 


logical controversialists. No one, 
no matter what his religious or 
political views may be, can rise 
from a perusal of 1 looker without 
a greatly increased respect for the 
Church of bhigland, not only of 
1600, but of to-day. His book is 
typical of England and Itnglish 
ways of thought, equally lur 
removed from Rome and from 
Geneva. His style is as judicious 
as his subject-matter, and keeps 
carefully to the via media between 
stiffness and familiarity, between 
pedantry and colloquialism, be- 
tween preciossity and vulgarity. 
Hooker himself was a holy and 
humble man of heart; a profound 
scholar and a wise man too. His 
book, like many books, has had a 
somewhat curious fate. It was 
written to support a mildly Big- 
Endian policy, but is now used by 
Little-Endians when attacking the 
Big-Endian extremists. 

[Izaak Walton, Life of Hooker; 
J. Kcble, Of the Laws of Ecclesias^ 
tical Polity (revised by R. W. 
Church and F. Paget); W. 
Hook, Ecclesiastical Biography i\ 


Of the Lawes of Ecclesiasticall Politic 

CHAP. I 

He that goeth about to persuade a multitude, that they are not so 
well governed as they ought to be, shall never want attentive and favourable 
hearers; because they know the manifold defects whcrcunto every kind 
of regiment is subject, but the secret lets and clifEculties, which in public 
proceedings are innumerable and inevitable, they have not ordinarily 
the judgment to consider. And because such as openly reprove supposed 
disorders of state are taken for principal friends to the common benefit 
of all, and for men that carry singular freedom of mind; under this fair 
and plausible colour whatsoever they utter passeth for good and current. 
That which wanteth in the weight of their speech, is supplied by the 
aptness of men’s minds to accept and believe it. Whereas on the other 
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side, if wc imiutain thini;s that arc cstaMinhcHl, ur have laK only to 
strive with a number of heavy prejtulires <l(Tply roohal in tlu' hearis of 
men, who think that herein we serve the time, aiul sfusik in favoiir of 
the present state, hceause thereby we either hold or seek preferment; 
but also to hear such mcce{)tions as miinls so averteil heforelunul irsually 
take against that whieli they arc loath shouhl In* poured into them. 

Albeit therefore mneh that we arc to sptsik in this present (smse may 
seem to a number perliaps tedious, perliaps ohseure, dark, and intricate; 
(for many talk of the truth, which never sotimled the depth from whettee 
itspringeth; andlherefore when tltey are leil thereunto they aresoou weary, 
as men drawn from those beaten paths wherewith they have been intircd); 
yet this may not so far prc-vail as to ent olf that which the itiattcn* itself 
requireth, howsoever the nice Immonr of some b(' therewith pleased 
or no. They unto whom we shall seem tedious are in no wist* itquretl 
by us, because it is in their own Inuuls to sjuire that labonr whieh (bey 
arc not willing to endure. And if any complain of oleaairity, they tunst 
consider, that in these matters !t canneth otlu'rwist* to pass than in 
sundry the works both of art; and also of nature, wlun’t' that wdiiidi hath 
greatest force in the very tilings we .see Is notwithstanding itstdf often- 
times not seen. The statxdiness of houses, the g,ootllin<’:;;i of trees, vvbeit 
wc behold them deligiiteth the eye; but that fonmiatiou wlnidi lunirelh 
up the one, that root wdiieh ininistcretli unto tin* other uourishmeiit aiul 
life, is in the bosom of the earth eoneealeil; ami if there lu* at anv time 
occasion to search into it, such labonr is tlieu more lUHaswary than pleasant, 
both to them whiclt tnulorlake it and for the lookeus on. In lilw* maimer, 
the use and benefit of good laws all that live under (lusu may tmjuy with 
delight and comfort, albeit the grounds and lirst origjiial causes from 
whence they have sprung be unknown, as to the |;reatesit part of men 
they arc. But when they who wallulraw their obeditnun* pivtmul that 
the laws which they should obey are corrupt and vicious; (or better 
examination of their quality, it heimveth the very foumlatiou and root, 
the highest well-spring and fountain of them to be discoveiVil. Whieh 
because wc are not oflcntimes aeeustometl to do, when we ilo it the pains 
we take are more needful a great deal than ueeeptuble, and the matters 
which we handle seem by reason of ue.wness (till the mind gnnv better 
acquainted with them) dark, intricate, and imfamilitir, lujr as imieh 
help whereof as may be in this ease, 1 have eiuleavonrcil llirouglmut 
the body of this whole discourse, that every former part ntight give 
strength unto all that follow, and every later l)>*ing some liglit unto all 
before, bo that if the judgments of men tin but hohl themselves in 
suspense as touching these first more general meditations, till in order 
they have perused the rest that ensue; wfoat may seem tlark at the first 
will afterwards be found more plain, even as the later partieular tleeisious 
will appear I doubt not more strong, when the otiicr h ave been read licform 
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The Laws of the Church, whereby for so nainy ages together we 
liavc been guitlcd in the exercise of C.-hristian religion and the service 
of the true God, our rites, customs, and orders ot' ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, arc called in question: we arc accused as men that will not liavc 
Christ Jesus to rule over them, but have wilfully cast his statutes behind 
their backs, hating to be reformed and made subject unto the sceptre 
of his discipline. Behold therefore we oiler the laws whereby we live 
unto the general trial and judgment of the whole world; heartily be- 
seeching Almighty God, whom we desire to serve according to his own 
will, that both we and others (all kind of partial alfection being clean laid 
aside) may have eyes to see and hearts to embrace the things that in his 
sight arc most acceptable. 

And because the point about which we strive is the quality of our 
laws, our first entrance hereinto cannot better be made, than with con- 
sideration of the nature of law in general, and of that law which giveth 
life unto all the rest, which arc commendahlc, just, and good; namely 
the law whereby the Internal himself doth work. Proceeding from hence 
to the law, first of ISIatiire, then of Scripture, we shall have the easier 
access unto those things which come after to be debated, concerning 
the particular cause and question which wc have in hand. 


CHAP. 11 

All things that are, luivc some operation not violent or casual. Neither 
doth any thing ever begin to exercise the same, without some fore- 
conceived end for which it worketh. And the end which it worketh for 
is not obtained, unless the work be also fit to obtain it by. Inn: unto 
every end every operation will not serve. That which doth assign unto 
each thing the kind, that which doth moderate the force and power, 
that which doth appoint the form and measure, of working, the same 
we term a Law. So that no certain end could ever be attained, unless 
the actions whereby it is attained were regular; that is to say, made 
suitable, fit and correspondent unto their end, by some canon, rule or 
law. Which thing doth first take place in the works even of God himself. 

All things therefore do work after a sort according to law: all other 
things according to a law, whereof some superior, unto whom they are 
subject, is author; only the works and operations of God have Him 
both for their worker, and for the law whereby they arc wrought. The 
being of God is a kind of law to his working: for that perfection which 
God is, giveth perfection to that he doth. Those natural, necessary, 
and internal operations of God, the Generation of the Son, the Proceeding 
of the Spirit, are without the compass of my present intent; which is 
to touch only such operations as have their beginning and being by a 
voluntary purpose, wherewith God hath eternally decreed when and 
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how they should he. Which cfera.il ilecree it\ thaf ur Uu'iti an eternal 
law. 

.Dangerous it were for tlu^ feeble lu'aiit nf man fo \\,u\r far into tlu* 
doings of the Most High; whonii although to kt\o\v Ih' hte, and joy (q 
make meulion of Ills name; yet our jununh'st kuou ledge i:; to know that 
we know him not as indcetl he is, neither ran know him; and our Mafest 
eloquence conecraing him is our sitenee, when wt* eonfe:;s witlumt com 
fession that his glory is ineK[dieabI<\ Ins gnMtmr'r; a!)ove our t'apaeity 
and reach, lie is atiove, and ue upon earth: (Innefota* it Indiovetli our 
words to be wary and few. 

Our Clod is one, or rather \erv Oneness, and men* uidlv, having 
nothing hut itself in itself, and not eonsistim^ (as all thinjyi do besides 
God) of many things. In which es.sential I ‘nity oF ( hnl a d'l inity personal 
nevertheless suhsisteth, after a matmer far eveecslian. the po.isilnlity 
of maids conceit. 'The works whieh outwardly are ot t ha!, tliev are of 
such sort of Him heiug one, tliat eaeh herson hatli in them somewhat 
peculiar and proper, h'or heiug 'Three, ami they all suhsiriting in llic 
essence of one Deity; from tin* hather, U\ tlu* Son, tluou!»h the Spirit* 
all things are, 'I’hal whieh the Son dotli hear of tin* hatlKU* ami whieh 
the Spirit doth receive of the bather ami the Son, llu* sanu* wt* have at; 
the hands of the Spirit as being, the last* ami thereloie tlu* nearest nnto 
us in order, although in power the same with the seecmd ami the lirsi, 

1 he Wise «uul Icaincd among the ^ery lieathem* ihemselvu*,*} have* all 
acknowledged some b'irst (liuse, whereupon origpnallv tiie being of all 
things dependeth, Neiilier have they* otherwist* ,s|)oken oi that isiuae 
than as an Agent, whieh knowing what ami w'hv it woiieth, ohserveih 
in working a most exact order or law, 1 bus mm h is siigufied by 
that which Homer mentioneth, Am'w ff /HpA//. 'Tilus imieli 

acknowlcdpd by McreuriuH 'Trismegistus, TUv 

0 Sg/xf.o'egyos’ or y^t/uro' aXht, Xo)'m. Thus much eonfest by Auavaiyiras 

and I lato, terming the Maker of tlu* workl an intvlkt'tititl Wtnker. bdnally 

the Stoics, althougli imagining tlic first tsiusc of all thinga to be lire, 

held nevertheless,^ that the same (ire having art, ditl Aga fhmiuv At/ 

Ko/r/xoi). Ihey all ctmlcHH therefore in the working of that first 

cause, that Counsel is used, Reason followed, a Wkiy obseiawil; tluit is 

to say, constant order and lauv is kept; wliereof itself' must ueeila be 

author unto itself, Otherwise it should have H/une w/irtlder amt higher 

to direct it, and so eouUl not itself he the first. Being tiie first, it ran 

have no other than itself to he the author of that law wliicli it willingly 
worketh by, ^ * 

God therefore is a kw both to himself* and to al! otltrr ihiiiga beHtden 

0, those tilings, wdiereof tmr Saviour Miicaketh* 

saymg, ^ y bather worketh as yet, so I *k (hnl wairkcth nothing 
wi ou cause. All those things which arc done hy Iiim liave some CJul 
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for which they arc done; and the end for which they arc done is a 
reason of his will to do them. Ills will had not inclined to create woman, 
but that he saw it could not be well if she were not created. Non est 
IwHimi, It is not good man should be alone; therefore let us make a 
helper for him.’^ Tliat and nothing else is done by God, which, to leave 
undone were not so good. 

If therefore it be demanded, why God having power and ability 
infinite, the efiects notwithstanding of that power arc all so limited as 
we see they are: the reason hereof is the end which he hath proposed, 
and the law whereby his wisdom hath stinted the cfi'ects of his power 
in such sort, that it doth not work infinitely but correspondenily unto that 
end for which it worketh, even all things niost decent and 

comely sort ”, all things in Measure, Number, and Weight. 

The general end of God’s external working is the exercise of his 
most glorious and most abundant virtue. Which abundance doth show 
itself in variety, and for that cause this variety is oftentimes in Scripture 
exprest by the name of riches. The Lord hath made all things for his 
own sake.” Not that any thing is made to he beneficial unto him, but 
all things for him to show beneficence and grace in them. 

The particular drift of every act proceeding externally from God 
we arc not able to discern, and therefore cannot always give the proper 
and certain reason of his works. Ilowbcit undoubtedly a proper and 
certain reason there is of every finite work of God, inasmuch as there 
is a law imposed upon it; which if there were not, it should be infinite, 
even as the worker lumsclf is. 

They err therefore who think that of the will of God to do this or 
that there is no reason besides his will. Many times no reason known 
to us; but that there is no reason thereof I judge it most unreasonable 
to imagine, inasmuch as he worketh all things Kara rt/v fiovX^jv too 
O^XyiuLTo^ aiVoP, not only according to his own will, but the Counsel 
of his own will ”. And whatsoever is done with counsel or wise resolution 
hath of necessity some reason why it should be done, albeit that reason 
be to us in some things so secret, that it forceth the wit of man to stand, 
as the blessed Apostle himself doth, amazed thereat: O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how un- 
searchable are his judgments,” etc. That law eternal which Cdod himself 
hath made to himself, and thereby worketh all things whereof he is the 
cause and author; that law in the admirable frame whereof shineth with 
most perfect beauty the countenance of that wisdom which hath testified 
concerning herself, “ The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his 
way, even before his works of old I was set up ”; that law, which hath 
been the pattern to make, and is the card to guide the world by; that 
law which hath been of God aiid with God everlastingly; that law, the 
author and observer whereof is one only God to be blessed for ever: 
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how should cither men or an.i^ds he able perfcully to hrhold? d'hc hook 
of this law wc are neither able nor worthy to open and look into. That 
little thereof which wc darkly apprehend wc admire, (he rent with 
religious ignorance we huiuhly and meekly adore. 

Seeing therefore that according to this law lie workeih, “ of whom 
through whoin, and for whom, arc all things althoni'h there seem 
unto us confusion and disorder in the atfairs of this pres^mt world: 

Tamen qiioniam i)onus immdum rcetor lempei’ul, reeie licri enneta 
ne dubites “ Let no man doubt but that every thing is well done 
because the world is ruled by so good a guide ”, as transgressetb not 
Ilis own law: than which nothing can be more absobiie, perfect, and just. 

The law whereby He worketh is eternal, and therefore ran have 
no show or colour of mutability: for which t'ause, a part of that law 
being opened in the promises which (dod hath made (because his 
promises arc nothing else hut: declarations what iUnl will do for the 
good of men) touching tliosc promises the Apostle hath witncn'aual, that 
God may as possibly “ deny himself ” and not he (hxl, as fail to perfortn 
them. And concerning the counsel of (hul, he (ernuah it likewise a 
thing ‘‘unchangeable”; the counsel of (Jod, and that law of ( h)d 
whereof now we speak, being one. 

Nor is the freedom of the will of ( lod any whit abated, let, or hiiulerctl, 
by meams of this; because the im|)osi(ion of this law upon himself is 
his own free and voluntary act. 

This law therefore wc may name eternal, hthng “ that ortler which 

God before all ages hath set: down with Ininsell, lor hitnscHl to do all 
things by”. 


HENRY CONS'l'AI!l,l': 


( 1562 l()l] ) 


Henry CoNSTAiita? was the sou of 
Sir Robert Constable of Newark, 
and was born in 1562, Ho was 
educated at St. John^s (follege, 
Cambridge, where he grad\ rated 
B.A. in 1580. He became an ardent 
Roman Catholic while still a young 
man, and appears to have been 
engaged in secret service, a dan- 
gerous occupation in Elizabethan 
tunes, and doubly so for one of his 
religion. He resided in Paris for 
some time, and in ^598 visited 


Edinburgh with a eominission from 
the Pope empovverifig him to pro- 
mise James the support of the 
(‘ulholie nations in his elaitn to 
sueec(‘d Elizabeth, if James would 
promise to ameliorate the lot: of 
(■atholies in Ihigjand al’ter his 
accession. Constable did mg; see 
James, and his mksion was a 
failure. Wlien jaIm^H dill come to 
the throne, Constable returned to 
Euglauil, hut waiH imprisoned in 
the 'Power for a few months. He 
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was released before December, 
1604. Nolhine; more is koowni of 
his life cxcei>t: that he died at; 
Liet];c oil 9lh October, 1613. 

Constable’s sonnet - seijuenee 
Diana first appeared in r5()2, ’fhis 
edition contained only 23 sonnets; 
the second edition (4504) was 
entitled DianOy or the vxccllent con- 
ccif/ul Sonnefs of I L (L an<^nwnlcd 
wiih (livers' On(((orx:ains' of iionorahle 
and lerncul personaj^es, aiul contained 
76 sonnets, many of which, how- 
ever, are by other pens. Idi^dit arc 
Sir Idtilip Sidney’s; and none of 
the additional ]V)ems can be as- 
cribed with absolute certainty to 
Constable. Ilis spiritual sonnets 


were not printetl until 1815. lie 
contributed four charming poems 
to Dn^dand's Helicon (1600). His 
work is almost loo scanty to give a 
satisfactory display of his genius; 
though some of his poems are 
fantastic and full of conceits, he is 
always correct and elegant, often 
tuneful and captivating. He is, 
like many contemporary sonneteers, 
greatly indebted to French and 
Italian models, especially Desportes 
and Petrarch. 

[Sir Sidney Lee, Idizahetfian 
Sonnets; editions of Constable by 
VV. C-. Hazlitt (tBji)) and John 

Cray (i897)..I 


Of his nusirisse: u/wii occasion of her 
walking in a Garden 

My lathe’s ]n'cscncc makes the roses red, 
because to see her lips they blush for sShame: 

’fhe lilies leaves, for envy, pale became, 

And her white hands in them this envy bred, 
d’he marigold abroad the leaves doth spread, 
because the sun’s and lier power is the same; 

The violet of purple colour came, 

Dy’d with the blood she made my heart to shed. 

In liriefe all llovvers from her their virtue take: 
iM'om her sweet breath their sweet smells do proceed, 
'The living licatc which her eye-beames do make 
VVannclh the ground, and ciuickeneth the scedc. 

Yhc raine wherewith she watcreth these flowers 
halls from mine eyes, which she dissolves in showers. 


To the Ladie Rich 

I [crakls at annea doc tlircc i^rfcctioas quote; 

Yo w'it- most fairc, most rich, most glittering: 

So when these tliree eoncurre within one thing, 
Needs must that thing of honour be, of itote, 
Lately did I behold a rich fairc coatc 
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Which wished lorUnic to tnioc eyes tlid 
A lordly coalc !)ut: worthy of a kiiiit: 

Wherein all these pcrfcetioits one miyht note 
A lield of lilies, roses proj^ta- bare, 

To stars in chiefe, the I'rest war. waver, ot' pold 
How glittering’ was the eoate the starrs (haiare 
The lilies nuulc it fairti for behohl; 

Ami rich it: was, as by the gold appears, 

So luippy he which in his arnu's it bearer. 


Damelus Song lo his Diafylivnia 

Diapheuia like the Dathulown-dilHe, 

While as the sunne, I’airc as the lillie, 

Heigh hoc, how L doo love thcel 
I doo love thee as iny land is 
Arc beloved of their Dams, 

How blest were I if thou wouhlst proove me! 

Diaphenia like the spixauling Roses, 

That in thy sweeles all sweeter, incloses, 

Faire swcelc, how I doo love thee! 

[ doo love thee as each Ihnver 
Ihovcs the simmds life-giviug power; 

For dead, thy breath to life miglit; inoove me. 

Diaphenia like to all things lilesseil, 

When all tliy ])raises arc expressed, 

Dcare Joy, how I doo love thee! 

As the Birds doo love tlic spring, 

Or the Bees their earerull King; 

Then in requite, sweet Virgin, love me. 


SIR EDWARD DY1*R 


( ( 1 . 1607 ) 


Edward Dyer was liom at 
rpham Park, Somersetshire, 
eh was destined, one luuidred 
s after his death, to be the 
hplace of Henry Fielding. 'I'hc 


date of his l.irth is iinkn<»wn, aiul 
not imu'h is knowti of his life. He 
was cdtioalcd at Oxford, but his 
college is not known with any cer- 
tainty, and he did not graduate. 



lie appears to travc ,^onc to court: 
under the wing of Lcic('stci% aud 
was a favourite, though not a prime 
favourite, of the (pieen. ^ lie was 
an intimate friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s, was a palhhearer at: his 
funeral, and was lKH|ucalhcd half 
his books, lie was out of favour at, 
court for smtie times hut was sent 
on diplomatic missions to the Low 
Countries and l)enmark, and in 
1596 was apj^ointed ('hauccllor 
of the Order of the (Jartcr and 
knighted, lie is said, not on the 
best of evidence, to have been a 
great waster of itmney and an al- 
chemist. dlie latter accusation, if 
true, explains the former. I Ic died 
in 1607. 

Dyer had a great reputation as a 


poet in his day, and was mcntic,)ned 
i>y Meres as “ famous for elegy”, 
Ilis I'toems were never eolleeted, 
ami many now arc lost, so that wc 
arc constrained to say of him what 
Drummond of Uawthornden said, 
that his works ” arc so few that 
have come to iny bands, 1 cannot 
well say anything of them lie 
resembles “ single-speech Hamil- 
ton ”, for his reputation is vsus- 
tained almost entirely by one 
poem, My My nek lo me a Kingdome 
h\ d’his is a famous and an excellent 
poem, though perhaps the later 
stair/as do not quite come tip to 
the standard of the opening lines. 
A Ji. < Jrosart edited Dyer’s writings 
in Mkcellcinks of tlic Fuller Wor- 
th Library. 


My Myndc to me a Kingdome is 

My luyiulo to me a kyiiKdomc is; 

Such proaseulc joyos (licreiit I fynde, 

'I'liat it cxcclls all other hlissc 

'That earth allords or Crowes by kynde: 

'riiouKlio muchc 1 wante which moste wotild have 
Yet still iny myndc forbiddes to crave. 


No jiriiicely pompc, no wealthy store, 

No force to wiitne the victorye, 

No wilyc wit to salve a sore, 

No shape to feedc a lovinRC eye; 

'I'o none of these I yicldc as thrall; 
h'or why? My myndc doth serve for all. 

1 see how plenty sulfcrs ofte, 

And hasty cly liters sonc do fall; 

1 sec that those which arc aloltc, 

Mishapp doth threaten moste of all; 

'Fhey get with toyle, they keepe with feare: 
Stiche cares my myndc conld never beare. 
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Content I live, this is n\y stoye, 

I sccke no more tlniix maye sufrysc; 

I pressc to Ixairc no luuyihity s\vayt‘; 

Look what f lack, my myinlc supplies: 

Lo, thus I triumph like a kyniny 
Content w'ith that my myiulc cloth hrinye. 


Sonic have too nmehe, yet still do c'ravc; 

I little have, and seek no more. 

They arc hut poore thou.idt nuic'hc they have, 
And I atti rychc with lyttlc store; 

'They poore, I ryche; they hep;pv, I pyve; 
They lacke, 1 leave; theypyne, 1 lyve. 

I laughc not at another’s losse, 

I grudge not at another’s gayne; 

No wordly wanes my mynde can toss: 

My state at one clothe still remayne: 

I fcarc no foe, X fawn no friende; 

[ loathe not lyl'e nor dread my eudeu 

Some weighe their |'>leasure hy theyrc' luste, 
Thcyrc wisdom, hy theyre rage of wyll; 
Thcyrc treasure is thcyrc onlye truste, 

A clokcd craftc theyre store of skylle. 

But all the pleasure that I fyndc 
Is to mayntayne a epu'et myiule. 

My wcalthe is healthe and perl’eet ease; 

My conscience cl cere my choice de fence: 

I neither seckc by hryhes pleases 
Nor by deceyte to hreede o Hence; 

Thus do 1 lyve, thus will I dye; 

Would all did so well as 1. 
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ROBERT SOUTHWELL 


1595) 


Kohert SouTiiwEi.L wus horii at 
Horsham St. iLiilh's, Norfolk, 
about .1561. He was ecluealed at 
Douai and Paris, and at an early 
age was bred with the ambition to 
become a JcvSuit. He attained his 
desire in 1578, and spent the two 
years of his novitiate at d'ournai. 
He became ]'>rcrect of studies in the 
Knglisli Hollegc at Rome, and was 
ordained priest in 1584. In 1586 
he went: to ha\gland, altliough two 
years before a hxw had been enacted 
by which any native-born subject 
of the ([ueen who Inid been ordained 
a Roman Hatholic priest since the 
First year of her accession was 
guilty of treason if he resided in 
liugland more than forty days, and 
was su'nject to the death"*(ienalty, 
with the barbarous ceremonies re- 
served for traitors. Brutal as this 
law may at hrst sight appear to be, 
it was merely UlizabetlFs not un- 
natural rejoinder to the Pope, wlu) 
liad excommunicated her, and whose 
emissaries were siirrers-up of con- 
spiracy and rebellion, and virtually 
self-created outlaws. Southwell, 
not being ton lent with being a 
Jesuit, desired to lie a martyr, and 
after a secret ministry of six years, 
during which lie assnmed the name 
of Cotton, and feigned an interest 


in Field-sports to disguise his sacer- 
dotal character, his ambition was 
attained at 'Fyburn on 21st Feb- 
ruary, At various times 

during biV previous two and a half 
years’ imprisonment he was tor- 
tured, hut with resolute firmness 
refused to give any information on 
any subject whatever. 

South well’s spectacular death has 
given to liis poems an interest 
which they would not otherwise 
possess, espockilly, as is natural, 
ainoiiK his co-rcligionists. Much, 
indeed, of SonthwcH’s religious 
verse can only be appreciated by 
Roman Catholics. llis longest 
poem is St Pater's Complaint, 
nearly 800 lines long; his most 
famous T/ie Purnin» Babe, which 
lonson praised. He endeavoured — 
and a laudable endeavour it was- 
te write sacred poetry which could 
vie with contemporary profane 
poetry. Ills poems arc full of con*" 
ceits, antitheses, and paradoxes, 
but have often rhetorical and 
sometimes poetical merit. His 
devotional prose is not widely 
IciTlO Will 

[A. 'b. Grosart, The Complete 
Poems of Robert Southwell, S.y.; 
Ghristobel M. Hood, The Book of 
Robert SoiithwlL\ 


Tlie Burning Babe 

As 1 in hoary Winter’s night sStood shiveringe in the snowc, 
Surpris’d 1 was witli sodayne heat, which made my hart to glowe; 
And liftingc npp a fearcfull eye to vewc what fire was nere, 

A prety Babe all burninge bright, did in the ayre appeare. 
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Who scorched with excessive hcule, such flootlcs of teaixn’, ditl shedcl, 

As though His lloodcs should quench Ills (lames which widi His tcaros 
were fedd; 

Alas! quoth lie, but newly bonus in fiery hcat(\s 1 fryc, 

Yet none approch to wanne their harlcs or lecle my liix^ bul 1 ! 

My faultles brest the fornace is, the fuell wouudinfi;e thornes, 

Love is the fire, and sighes the smoke, the ashes shame and sconuvs; 

The fuell Justice hiycth on, and Mercy hlowes the coales, 

The mettall in this fornace wrought are men’s defiled souU's, 

For which, as nowc on lire 1 am, to worke them to their good, 

So will I niclt into a bath to washe them in My blootle: 

With this He vanisht out of sight, and swiftly shroncke awaye, 

And straight I called unto myndc that it was (’hristmas-davtu 


New Prince, New Pom pc 

Beliould a scly tender Bahe, 

In frecsing winter night e, 

In homely manger trembling lies; 

Alas, a pitious sight e! 

'Fhe inns are full, no man will yeUh* 
This little pilgrime hodd; 

But forc’d He is with scly beastes 
In crild) to shn)udc IBs headd. 


Despise not Him for lyinge there, 

I'irst what He is entpiire; 

An orient perle is often founde 
In depth of dirtv mire. 

Wayc not Ilis cribb, His woddeu dishe, 
Nor beastes that by Him feede; 

Way not llis mother’s poorc attire, 

Nor Josepbe’s simple weede. 


This stable is a Ih’inecds courte, 
d’hc cribb His chaire of State; 

The beastes arc parcell of Ilis pompi 
The wodden dishe His plate. 

The persons in that poorc attire 
Ilis royall liveries wcarc ; 
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Flic Prince lliiuKeir us come from 
'Phis poinjic is prisetl there. 


With jny apprnch, () ('hristian u'ighle! 

Do lu)in;43;c to thy Kin,r;e; 

And highly prise IIus humble poni])c 
Which He from heaven doth hringe. 


SAMUEL DANIEI 


( 1562 ' 1619 ) 


Samum. Daniio. was the son of a 
nuusic-nuislcr, and was horn near 
Taunton in 1562. lie was educated 
at Magdalen 1 (all (now Uertlord 
College), Oxford, but; did not take 
a degree. He visited Italy, prob- 
ably before 1590, when he bccaitic 
tutor to Williatn Herbert, after- 
wards ICarl of Pembroke and 
Shakespeare’s patron. He l)ecame, 
as was natural, a linn friend 
of “ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s 
mother in 1591 twenty-seven of 
Ids sonnets were printed withotit 
permission hr Nash’s edition of 
Sidney’s Astrophel and Slvlla. 
Daniel was annoyed at this liberty, 
especially as his sonnets were dis- 
ligured by typographical mistakes, 
and he was a man who always de- 
sired that Ids work should appear 
without spot or blemish. Accord- 
ingly in 1592 he published Ids 
collection of sonnets, which 

originally contained fifty poems, 
but which was augmented in later 
editions, in which The Complaynt 
of Rosamond was also inserted. 
IdaniePs sonnets were well liked, 
and are for the most part good; 
but, like many Idizabcthan sonnets, 
they owe a heavy debt to conti- 
nental sonneteers. His Senccan 
tragedy Cleopatra appeared also in 


later editions of Delia. It was a 
companion piece to Xauly Peni- 
broke’s Aniatiie, In 1595 he pub- 
lished the lirst instalment of his 
largest work First Fowre Baokes 
of iha Civile Mars between fit a two 
if oases of Lancaster and Yorke. 
A llfth book appeared in the same 
year, the sixth in 160,1, and the 
seventh and eighth hooks in 1609. 
Jonson complained about this poem, 
Daniel wrott Civil Warres, and 
yett hath not one hatlc in all his 
Book It is a somewhat prosaic 
poem, with occasional good pas- 
sages, and a very competent style 
of workmanship throughout. About 
X598 Daniel became tutor to the 
young daughter of the Countess of 
Cumberland; he liked his pupil, 
but not his work. In 1599 he pub- 
lished Musopkilus or a General 
Defence of Learning. His poems 
were all popular, and most of them 
ran into several editions. In 1602 
he wrote his excellent pamphlet 
A. Defence of Rytne, in which 
he successfully opposed Campion’s 
attack on rhyme. When Jaincs 
came to the throne Daniel sent him 
a Panegyricke Congratulatorie, and 
consequently soon acquired a com- 
fortable position at court. He was 
appointed inspector of the children 



of the queen s revels, uiul lUKl i>otu 
to organize and write entertain”- 
mcnls. His tragedy (d Pliilofas', 
based on Plutarch’s IJfe oj J/e.v- 
ander, almost got him ini(> serious 
trouble, and was not, a sms't'ss. His 
prose Ills lory of Kntilaud is well 
written but is not a scholarly piece 
of work. His court enlerlainmenls 
include The Vision of ihe Twelve 
Goddesses , The Quectn w e I midi a , 
Tethys Festkml (written to celebrate 
Prince Henry’s creation as Knight 
of the Bath), and Hymens Triumjdi. 
All these pieces contain got)tl writ- 
ing, but Daniel was by nature too 
serious to succeed in such trillcs. 
In 1607 he was appointed one of 
the grooms of the queen’s privy 
chamber, and was hctK'cforwartl 
in a position of alllucnce, though 
he did not feel tpiitc at home 
in his work. In his oUl age he 
turned agriculturalist, and rented 
a farm in Wiltshire, where he 
died. 

Few of the greater hdizahethans 
arc less appreciated than Daniel, 
in spite of the cordial praise wiiieh 
Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt be- 
stowed upon his work. Coleridge 
says^ that his “ stylo and language 
arc just such as any very pure and 
manly writer of the present clay 
■“—Wordsworth, for example -would 
use; it seems quite modern in com- 
parison with tlic style of Bliakc- 
spearc The later seventcontli 


any eignuHanii (amtury, unable 
to slomacli the Idi/alaulians as a 
whole, found Daniel iwniv *D'or- 
reel ” atul theinhorc more tolerable 
than most of his couKonporaries. 
And yet to day n\atyv c'rilit's agree 
with Jon.son that Daniel was''“ a 
g(H)d hoiu'st man . , . hot no 
poet lh‘ was lurt happy in his 
choice ()f suhjct'ts; lur. historical 
poem i:y neither gt’otl history nor 
good poetry; iti.s soniuus arc imita- 
tive, his majupies perfuiu't(»ry. In 
some of his efhstlcs and shorter 
jioems his gifts are seen to InUier 
nilvantage. 1 h‘ was an exi'cllent 
critic and, what docs not always 
folhnv, an admirahlc self* critic. 
He rcviiicil his work not once hut 
ttumy times, a:; ('arcfully as did 
d'ennyson, Ih* look a lofty view of 
tlie dignity (d the piofrssion of 
lctt(‘rs without taking ;m unduly 
exalted view* of hi;; own perfor- 
mances therein. His ideas on the 
importance and the bitun* of the 
haiglish laugmigt* sliouhl caulear 
him to all who share (hose views. 
Well does he tlescrve the epithet 
** well-langmg^ed He has been 
acclaimed as a “ poets’ pmu ”, hut 
he is so, perluips, less on account 
ol the i*iiarm of his work than on 
account of his absolute devotion to 
the craft of lettt'rm 
I A. B. (Jro.sart, 77 /e Ho/ Zev (f 
Samuel Daniel; Sir A. d\ (iuiller- 
C’oueh, .hhen fares in (#V///e/,vw.| 
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SONNKd’ I 


Vnto the bouudlcssc Ocean of lliy beaut le, 

Runnes this poorc Riucr, charg’d with strcamc.s of zcalc: 
Retiiming thcc the tribute of my dutio, 

Which here my lone, my youth, my phiiitts rcucalc. 
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Here 1 vnelaspe the Hooke of my chiirgkl soule, 

Wliere 1 haue east, tlT aceoiints of all my care: 

Here haue 1 summM my siijjhs, here I iurole 
1 low they were spent for lhe(‘; looke wluit they arc: 
Looke oil the <U‘ere expenees of my youlli, 

And sec how lusl 1 reckon with tlhnc cics: 
hAamine well thy heautie with my truth, 

And crosse my cares ere. jL^reatcr summes arise. 

Reade it (sweet maide) though it be clone but sleiglitly; 
Who can shew all his lone, doth lone but lightly. 


SONNHr VI 

luiire is my lame, and cruell as sheds faire; 

Her brow shades IVowncs, although her eyes arc sunny 
Her smiles are lightning, though her pride despairc; 
And her disdaines are (Jail, her fauours Hunny. 

A modest INhude, deckt with a hlush of honor, 

Whose feige doc tread greeue paths of youth and lone, 
'The wonder of all eyes that looke vpon her: 

Sacred on earth, design’d a Saint abouc. 

Chastitic and Beautie, which were deadly foes, 

.Line reconciled friends within her brown 
And luul she i>itty to conioyue with those, 

Then who liad heard the plaints 1 vttcr now? 

.Bor liad she not beene faire and thus vnkindc, 

My Muse hatl slept, and none Imd knownc my mindc. 



Love is a siekucss full of W'oes, 

All remedies refusing; 

A plant that with most cutting grows, 
Most barren with host using. 

Why so? 

Aiorc we enjoy it, more it dies; 

If not enjoyed, it sighing cries, 

1 Icigh-ho ! 


Love is a torment of the miud, 
A tempest everlasting; 

And Jove hath made it of a kind 
Not well, nor full nor fasting. 

Why so? 
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More we enjoy it, more it dies; 

If not enjoyed, it sighinR cries, 

1 leijL,di-lu)! 


To the Laclie 


Margaret, 


Countesse 
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He tluit of such a height hath built his niiiule, 
And rear’d the dwelling of his thoughts so strong 
As neither fearc nor hope can shake tlic frauK' 

Of his rcsolucd pow’rs, nor all the windc 
Of vanitie or malice pierce to wrong 
His setlcd peace, or to tlisturhe the same; 

What a faire scale hath he, from wlumce lu‘ may 
The boundlesse wastes and wibhr, of mau suruav 


And with how free an eye doth he looke downc 
Vpon these lower regions of lurmoyle! 

Where all tlie stormes of passions mainly boat 
On flesh and blond; where honour, powV, renowne 
Arc oncly guy alllictious, golden toyle; 

Where greatnesse stands vpon as feeble feet 
As frailty doth, and onely great df)th seeme 
To little minds, who doc It so csteemc. 


He lookes vpon the mightiest Monarchs wanx's 
But oncly as on stately robberies; 

Where eucrmorc the fortime tluit preuailes 
Must be the right; the ilbsueccediug marres 
The fairest and the bestd'ac’t enterprlzc; 

Great Pirat Poinpcy lesser Pirats <[uailes; 

lustice, he sees, as if sediiccd, still 

Conspires with pow’r, whose cause must not be ill. 

He sees the face of Right t’ appearc as manifolde 
As arc the passions of vnccrtainc man; 

Who puts it in all colours, all attires, 

To seruc his ends and make his courses hoUle: 

He sees, that let Deceit worke what it can, 

Plot and contriuc base wayes to high, desires; 

That the alRguiding Prouidence doili yet 
All disappoint, and mocks this smoukc of wit. 
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Nor is he mou’tl with, all the ihunder-cracks 
Of 'Tyrants threats, or with the surly brow 
Of pow'cr, tliat proiully sits on others crimes, 

Chargkl with more crying sinnes tlien tliose he checks; 
'The stormes of sad confusion, that; may grow 
Vp in the present, for the comming times, 

A]>pall not him, that hath no side at all 

Ihil of himselfe, attd knowes the worst can fall. 


Although his heart so ueerc allied to earth, 
Uannot but pi tty the perplexed State 
Of trotd)lous and distrest mortalitie, 

'That thus make way vnto the ougly birth 
Of their ownc sorrowes, and doc still beget 
Adliclion vpon imbecillitie: 

Yet seeing thus the course of things must runne, 
He lookes thereon, not strange, but as foredone. 


And whilst distraught Ambition compasses 
And is incompast ; whilst as craft dccoiucs 
And is dcceiucd; wdiilst man doth ransacke man, 
And builds on blond, and rises by distressc; 

And llri inheritance of desolation Icaues 
d’o great expecting hopes; he lookes thereon 
y\s from the shore of peace with vnwet cic, 

And bcarcs no venture in impictle. 


Thus, Madam, fares that man that hath preparkl 
A rest for his desires, and sees all things 
beneath him, and hath learn kl this bookc of man, 
Full of the notes of frailty, and compar'd 
The best of glory with her sullerings: 

By whom 1 sec you labour all you can 

To plant your heart, and set your thoughts as neare 

llis glorious mansion as your pow'rs can bcare. 


Which, Madam, arc so soundly fashioned 
By that dcerc iudgement that hath carryed you 
Beyond the feeble limits of your kincle, 

As they can stand against the strongest head 
Passion can make; inur’d to any hue 
d1ic world can cast; that cannot cast that minde 
Out of her forme of goodnesse, that doth sec 
Both what the best and worst of earth can be. 





Which makes, that whalsocucr here hefallcs 
You ill the rcp^iou of your sclfc rcmainc; 

Where no vaine breath of th^ iinpuclcnl uu»Icsls, 
That hath secur’d ^v^lhiIl tlio brasen, walk's 
Of a elecrc conscience, that without all staine 
Rises in peace, in innocencie rests; 

Whilst all what malice from without procures, 
Shewes her owne ougly heart, but hurts not yours 

And whereas none reioyce more in reueni^x' 
llicn women vse to doe; yet you well know, 

That wrong is better checkl, by being eontenuiM 
Then being pursu’d: leauiiig to him l ’ aueni',e 
To whom it appertaincs; wherein you sshow 
How worthily your cleerenesse hath eomlemn’d 
Base malediction, lining in the darke, 

That at the raies of goodnessc still doth I)arke. 


rn 
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Knowing tlic heart of man is set. to he 
'.riie eentre of this world, uhoul the whieli 
riiesc rcuolulions of dlstnrhanees 
Still roule; where, all th’ asjteels of iniserie 
Predominate; whose strong elleels are sueh 
As he must heare, being jmw’rlesse to redressi 
And that vnlesso aboue himselfc lie eau 
Krect himselfe, how iioore a thing is man! 


And how' turmoyl’d they are, that leuell lie 
With earth, and eaimot lilt tbemschies from (liene 
That ncuer arc at peace with their desires. 

But worke beyond their yecres, and euen ilenie. 
Dotage her rest, and liardly will disi>ciH'e 
With death; that when ahiliiy expires, 

Desire Hues still: so much delight they ham- 
To carry toylc and trauell to the gnuie. 


Whose ends you sec, autl what can he the best 
They reach vnto, when they haue east; llic. suminc 
And reckonings of their glory; and you know 
This floting life Ivath but this Port of rest, 

A heart, prepar'd, that feams no ill to come; 

And that mans greatnesse rests but in lus .show ; 

I he best of all whose dayes consumed arc 
Itither in warre, or peace conceiuing warre. 
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Tim concord, Madame, of a, well-tuny niindc 
I latli hccne so set, by that all-working hand 
Oi; hcauen, that though the world hath done his worst 
'Vo put it out, by discords most vnldndc; 

Vet doib it still in perfect vnion stand 
With (Jod and man, nor cticr will be forc’t 
Ih'om that most sweet accord, but still agree 
lupiall in Fortunes iuec|ualitie. 


And this note (Madame) of your worthinesse 
Remaines recorded in wSo many hearts, 

As time nor malice cannot wj'ong your right 
In th’ inheritance of Fame you must posseste; 
You that haue btiilt you by your great det erts, 
Out: ol sitiall meanes, a farre more exquisit 
And glorious dwelling for your honoured name 
'Then all the gold tliat leaden minds can, frame. 


I^'roiD Defence of Ryme 


)) 


But yet now notwithstanding all this which I haue hccrc deliuered 
in the defeiux' of Ryme, I am not so farre in louc with mine ownc mysterie, 
or will seeme so froward, as to bee against the reformation, and the 
better setling these measures of ours. Wherein there be many things, 
I cotdd wish w-erc tnore certaine and better ordered, though my sclfe 
dare not take vpon me to be a teacher therein, bailing so much neede 
to learno of others. And I must confesse, that to mine owne eare, those 
contimiall cadences of couplets vsed in long and continued Poemes, 
arc very tyresome, and vnpleasing, by reason that still, me thinks, they 
runne on, with a sound of one nature, and a Idnde of certaintie which 
Stulls tlic delight rather then intertaincs it. But yet notwithstanding, 
1 must not out of mine ownc daintinessc, condemne this kinde of writing, 
whicli peradueuture to another may seeme most delightfull, and many 
worthy compositions we sec to haue passed with commendation in that 
kinde, Besitlcs, me thinkes sometimes, to beguile the care, with a running 
out, and passing oner tlic Ryme, as no bound to stay vs in the line where 
the violence of the matter will breake thorow, is rather gracefull then 
otherwise. Wherein I fine my Uamcr’-Lucan, as if he gloried to seeme 
to liaue no Iioimds, albeit hce were confined within his measures, to 
he in my conccipt most happy. For so thereby, they who care not for 
Verso or Ryme, may passe it ouer without taking notice thereof, and 
please themselucs with a well -measured Prose. And I must confesse 
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my Aduersary hath wrought this much vpon. me, that I thinke a 
Tragcdie would indeede beat coniporle with a blank Verse, and disiicncc 
with Ryme, sailing in the Chorus or whore a aentoneo aliall rcc|uirc a 
couplet. And to auoyde this oucrglutting the care with that alwaycs 
certaine, and ful incountcr of Ryme, 1 hauc as.said in some of my Itpi.stlcs 
to alter the vsuall place of meeting, ami to sette it further olf by one 
Verse, to trie how I could disuse my owne care and to ease it of this 
continuall burthen, which indeede scemes to surcharge it a little too 
much, but as yet T cannot come to please my selfe therein: this alternate 
or crossc Ryme holding still the best place in my adeetion. 

Besides, to me this change of number in a Poem of one nature (its 
not so wcl, as to mixe vnccrtainly, feminine Rymes with masculine 
which, euer since I was warned of that ileformilie by my kinde friend 
and countriman Maister Hugh Samfnnl, 1 bane ahvayes so anoyded it, 
as there are not abouc two eouplettca in that kinde in all my Poem of 
the Ciuill warres: and I would willingly if I coulde, hauc al'tered it in 
all the rest, holding feminine Rymes to lie fu test for Ditties, and cither 
to be set certaine, or else by themselues. But in these things, I say, I 
dare not take vpon mcc to teach that they ought to be so, in respect my 
selfe holdes them to be so, or that I thinke it right; for indeede there 
is no right in these things that arc continually in a wandrmg motion, 
carried with the violence of our vneertaine likings, being but onely the 
time that giues them their power. For if this right, or tnitli, should be 
no other thing then that wee make it, we shall shape it into a thousand 
figures, seeing this excellent painter IVlan, can so well lay the colours 
which himsclfc grindes in his owne allections, as that bee will make tlicm 
seme for any shadow, and any counterfeit. But tlie greatest hindcrer 
to our proceedings, and the reformation of our errours, is this Selfc- 
loue, whereunto we Versifiers arc euer noted to be especially subieet; 
a disease of all other, the most dangerous, and incurulile, being onec 
seated in the spirits, for which there is no enre, but onely by a spiriluull 
remedy. Multos puio, ad sapimluim poliiissr penirnirr, nisi pii/assi'uf sc 
pefuemsse: and this opinion ot our sullicieneie makes so great a eraeko 
in our iudgement, as it wil hardly euer holdc any thing of worth, (Jacriis 
amor sta, and though it would scenic to see all without it, yet ccrlainely 
It disceines but little within. Ihir there is not the simplest writer that 
will euer tell himselfe, he doth ill, but as if he were the parasite onely 
to sooth his owne doings, perswades him that his lines can not hut iiloase 
others, which so much tlelight himselle: 

Stiff onus est (juisquc sibi. — ficipw idem tmi/iiant. 

Aeqiie estbeatus, aepoma cum scrihif, 

Famgaudet in se iamqiic sc ipse miralur. 

And the more to shew that he is so, wc shall sec him ciicnnore 
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in all places, and to all persons repeating his ownc compositions: and, 

Quem. vero arripiiit, tenet occiditque legendo. 

Next to this defonnitie stands our alTcctation, wherein wc alwayes 
bewray our sclues to be both vnkintlc, and vnnaturall to our ownc natiuc 
language, in disguising or forging strange or vnvsuall wordes, as if it 
were to make our verse scenic an other kind of speacli out of the course 
of our vsuall practise, displacing our wordes, or iiuicsting new, oncly 
vpon a singularitie: when our ownc accustomed phrase, set in the due 
place, would expresse vs more familiarly and to better delight, than all 
this idle alTectation of antiepntie, or noueltie can euer doc. And I, can 
not but wonder at the strange presumption of some men that dare so 
audaciously aduenlurc to introduce any whatsocucr forrainc wordes, 
be they ncuer so strange; and of themselues as it were, without a Parliament, 
without any consent, or allowance, establish them as Frec-denizens 
in onr language, fhit this is but a Character of that perpctuall reuolution 
which wee sec to be in all things that ncuer rcmainc the same, and we 
must hccrein he content to submit oursclucs to the law of time, which 
in few yecres wil make al that for which wc now contend, Nothing, 
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( 1569 

Sir John Davii^s was the son of 
a Wiltshire gentleman, and was 
horn in 1569. lie was educated at 
Winchester and QueerPs College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1590. In 1588 he was admitted 
a member of the Middle 'I'emplc, 
and was called to the Bar in 1595* 
Ilis celebrated poem, Orehestra^ or 
a Poenie. of Dancings appeared in 
;ta)6. It is written in 11 x stanzas of 
seven lines, and was composed m 
fifteen days. It is a remarkable 
tour de force, and in spite of its 
subject, may be road with very 
considerable pleasure. It was 
dedicated to his friend Richard 
Martin, suhscqucntly recorder of 


1626 ) 

London, to whom Jonson after- 
wards dedicated his Poetaster, In 
,1598 the two friends quarrelled, 
and Davies broke a cudgel on Mar- 
lin’s head in the hall of the Middle 
Temple. Martin on one occasion 
pointed out that ‘‘ Judas ” was an 
anagram of “ Davis ” (as it is, 
since 1 and j are the same letter, 
and V and u also rank as equiva- 
lents); but whether this was the 
cause or the effect of the quarrel is 
not clear. Davies was disbarred, 
and spent his enforced leisure at 
Oxford in composing Nosce Teip- 
sum (1599), a poem on the immor- 
tality of the soul, written in the 
metre of Gray’s Elegy, It is one 
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of the best didactic poems in 
the language, and its popularity 
did something to rchahilitalc its 
author’s reputation. 1 1 is Hymns 
to Astraea, twcnly-six poenus 
each one ot' which is an acrosti('. 
(ELISABETHA REGINA), also 
helped his career, and he was 
employed in writing cutcrtainincnts 
for the court. In i6oi he was re- 
instated at the Bar, and his Hte 
was thenceforward devoted to law 
and politics rather than literature, 
tie soon gained the favour of 
King James, who appointed him 
Solicitor- General for Ireland and 
knighted him in 1603. In 1606 he 
was promoted to be Attorney- 
General for Ireland, and he rcitiained 
in that country until 1619, becom- 
ing Speaker of the Irish Parliament 
in 1613. lie played a prominent 
part in the plantation of Ulster, atul 
made a determined though unsuc- 
cessful cfl'ort to l)anish all Roman 
Catholic priests from Ireland. In 
1612 he published his prose treatise 
A Discoven'e of the True (Jauses tohy 
Ireland zvas ?iever entirely subdued, 
nor brought under Obedienee 0/ the 


(Irowuc of Hnglaud, until! the Be- 
ginning of his Mnjes/ies ha[)()ic 
Ruigne. Me also wrote a legal 
treatise in law-P'rench, In 1619 he 
rctunual to IhiglamI, where he 
practised as king’s serjeant. He 
was appointed Cduef Justice in 
1626, but tlied of apoplexy before 
he took odicc. He luul been too 
stout for many years; IVIanningham 
in his Diary (1603) alhuled to ins 
corpulence and waddling gait in 
terms so indelicate that the editor 
of the Diary for the Ckumlen 
Society fell: compelled to suppress 
the passage. 

Davies was an easy wiiter, and 
rose sujwrior to the not very pronois- 
ing siihj(‘c'ls which ho selected and 
to the diniciilt verse-forms which 
he sometimes chose, llis didactic 
poem is entertaining, and his 
acrostics arc potans, not: nuu'c verse- 
exercises. In his (iul/ingr Sonnets 
he pkausantly ridieulcd that; fashion- 
able verse-form ; in his hlfigranis 
he rivalled the coarseness hut 
not; the charm of Martial, llis 
works have been etlitcd by A. li. 
(Jrosart. 


From “Nosce a'eipsuin” 

An Acclamation 


Oh! what is man (great Maker of mankind!) 

lliat Thou to him so great respect dost heare! 
That Thou adornst him with so lu'ight a miiul, 
Mak’st him a king, and cuen an angcUs pecre! 


0! what a liucly life, what hcaucnly power, 
What spreading vertuc, what a sparkling lire, 
How great, how pleutifull, how rich a dower 
Dost Thou within this dying flesh inspire! 
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Thou, Icailst Thy print in other works of Tlune, 
But 'J'hy whole image Thou in Man hast writ: 
There cannot he a creature ntorc diuine, 

Ikccpt (like d'hcc) it should be in Unit. 


But it exceeds man’s iliought^ to thiukc how hie 
(,Jod hath, raisd man, since (led a man became: 
'Ihc angels doc admire this Misterie, 

And arc astonisht when they view the same. 


Thai the Soule is fni mortal^ and cannot Die 


Nor hath He giueu these blessings for a day, 

Nor made them on the bodic’s life depend: 
The Soule though made in time, suruiucs for aye, 
And though it hath beginning, sees no end. 


Her onely end, is neucr-cuding blissc; 

Which is, th’ etcrnall face of God to see; 
Who Last of Ends, and First of Causes, is: 
And to doe this, she must etcrnall bee. 


How senselesse then, and dead a sonic hath hce, 
Which thinks Ins soule doth with his body die! 
Or thiukes not so, but so would haue it bee. 

That he might sinne with itiorc sccuritie. 


For though these light and vicious persons say, 
Our soule is but a smoakc or ayrie blast; 
Which, during life, doth in our nostrils play, 
And when we die, doth tiirnc to wind at last; 


Although tliey say, Come let \is cat and drinke 
Our life is but a sparkc, which quickly dies: 
'Ihough thus they say, they know not what to think, 
Ihit in their minds ten thousand doubts arise. 


'Ihereforc no licretikes desire to spread 
Their light opinions, like these Ii:picures: 
F(n- so the staggering thoughts arc comforted, 
And other men’s assent their doubt assures. 

h. IT. 


31 
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Yet though these men against their couseicuec slriutg 
There are some sparkles in their llinlic hreasts 
AVhich cannot bo extinct, Intt still rcuinc; 

That though they wo\iUl, they cannot; cgiitc bee l)casls; 


But who so makes a mirror of his miml, 

And doth with patience view himselle therein, 
Ilis Soule’s ctcrnitic shall clcarely liml, 

Thourh th’ other beauties be debich with sin. 


F r om “ O re he s t ra ” 

For that braue Sunne the bather of the Day, 

Doth lone this Ihirth, the Mother of the Night; 

And like a rcuelloiir in rich arav, 

Doth daunce his galliard in his lenmum’s siy;lit, 

Both back, and forth, and sidewaies, ]uissing light; 

Ilis princely grace doth so the gods ania/.e, 

That all stand still and at his beauty ga/.t*, 

But see the Ihirtli, when she approelieth neeie, 

How she for ioy doth spring, and sweetly smih^; 

But see agaiuc her sad and hcauy eheerc 
When changing places he retires a while: 

But those blakc doudes he shortly will exile, 

And make them all before his preseuc'e (lye, 

As mists consum’d before Ins eheercfull eve. 

Who doth not see the measures of the Mooutg 
Which thirteenc times she daunceth cuery yeare? 

And ends her pauine, tlurteenc times as soonc 
As doth her l)rothcr, of whose goUhai haire 
She borroweth part, and proudly doth it wcare; 

Then doth she coyly turnc her face aside, 

Then halfc her checke is scarse sometimes discridc 


Next her, the pure, subtile, and clcusing Fire 
Is swiftly carried in a circle eucn: 

Though Vulcan he pronounst by many, a Iyer, 

The only halting god that dwels in hca\ien: 

But that foule name may be more fitly giueu 
To your false Fire, that farre from heauen is fall: 
And doth consume, waste, spoilc, disorder all. 
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And now behold your tender nurse the Ayre 
And common neighbour that ay runns around: 

How many pictures and impressions faire 
Within her empty regions are there found, 

Which to your sences DauncLng doc propound! 

For what arc Breatli, Speech, Itcchos, Musickc, Winds, 
But Dauncings oF the Ayre in sundry kinds? 
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lh)r when you breath, the ayre in order moues, 
Now in, now out, in time and measure trew; 

And when you speake, so well she dauncing loues, 
That doubling oft, and oft redoubling new, 

With thousand formes she doth her sclfe endow: 
h'or all the words that from our lips repaire 
Are nought but tricks and turnings of the ayre. 


lienee is her pratling daughter Eccho borne, 

Thai: dauuces to all voyces she can hcarc: 

There is no sound so harsh that slice doth scornc, 
Nor any time wherein slice will Ibrbcarc 
Idle ayrie pauement with her feet to wcare: 

And yet her hearing sence is nothing quick, 

For after time she endeth euery trick. 


r 


r n 


And thou sweet Musickc, Daiincing^s onely life, 

The care's sole happincsse, the ayre's best spcacli, 
Loadstone of fellowship, charming-rod of strife, 

The soft mind's Paradicc, the sicke mind's leach. 

With thine own tong, thou trees and stons canst teach, 
That when the Aire doth dance her finest measure, 
'Then art thou borne, the gods and mens sweet pleasure. 


Jaistly, where kcepe the Winds their reuclry, 
'Their violent turnings, and wild whirling hayes. 
But in the Ayre's tralucent gallery? 

Where slice hersclfe is turnd a hundreth wayes, 
While with those Maskers wantonly she playes; 
Yet in this misrule, they such I'ulc embrace, 
As two at once encomber not the place. 


If then fire, ayre, wandring and fixed lights 
In euery prouince of the impcriall side, 

Yeckl perfect Ihrmcs of dauncing to your sights, 
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In vainc 1 teach the cure, tluit which the eye 
With ccrtainc view already doth descrie. 

But for your eyes pcrceiuc not all they see, 
In this 1 will your Senses Master bee. 


For loc the Sea that Beets about the Lai\d, 
And like a girdle clips her solidc waist, 
Musieke and measure both doth vuderstand: 
For his great chrystall eye is alwiiyes east 
Vp to the Moone, and on her .fixed fast: 

And as she daunceth in her ])allid spliccre, 
So daunceth he about his center heere. 


Sometimes his proud grecne wanes in order set, 
One after other How vnto the shore, 

Which, when they hauc with many kisses wet, 

They ebbe away in order as before; 

And to make knownc his courtly louc the more, 
lie oft doth lay aside his thrcc-forkt tnace, 

And with his annes the timorous Kartli embrace. 


Oncly the Earth doth stand for euer still: 

Her rocks romouc not, nor her mounlaines meet, 

(Althoiigli some ^vits cnricht with Learning’s skill 
Say hcau*n stands firme, and that the luirlh doth Beet, 

And swiftly turneth vnderneath their feel) 

Yet though the luirlh is euer sled fast: scene, 

On her broad in-cUvSt hath Dauncing euer beeiu'. 

(Slatv^as XXXLX ■ IJ.) 


Hymns to Astraea 


IIYMNIC V 

To the Larke 

E Earley, cheerful!, mounting Larke, 

I. Light's gentle vsher, Morning’s (dark, 
I In merry notes delighting: 

S Stint awhile thy song, and harke, 

A And Icarnc my new inditing. 
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B Bearc vp this liynuic, to heaahi, it bcarc, 
li Juicn vp to hcauhi, iiud sinpj it there, 

T d\) hcau’n each morning bearc it; 

II Ilaiic it set to some sweet sphere, 

A And let the Angels heare it. 
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Renownd Astraea, that great name, 
hNxeeding great in worth and fame, 
(ireat worth hath so renownd it; 

It is Astraea ^s name I praise, 

Now then, sweet lairke, do thou it raise, 
And in high Heaiien resound it. 


Epigrammes 


Of a (lull 

Oft in my laughing rimes, T name a Gull; 

But this new tern\e will many questions breed; 
'riierefore at first I n'ill expresse at full, 

Who is a true and perfect Gull indeed: 

A Gull is he who fcarcs a vcluct gowne. 

And, when a wench is braue, dares not speak to her; 
A Gull is he wliicli trauerseth the townc, 

And is for marriage known a common woer; 

A Gull is he which while he proudly weares, 

A silucr-hilted rapier by his side, 

Indurcs tltc lyes and knocks about the cares, 

Whilst in his sheath his sleeping sword doth bide; 

A Gull is he whidt weares good handsome deaths, 

And stands, in Presence, streaking up his hairc, 

And hi Is up his unpcrfcct speech with oaths, 

But to define a Gull in termes precise,-— 

A Gull is he which scemes, and is not wise. 
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KING TAMES VI AND I 

•J 

( 1566 - 1625 ) 


King ]AMiiS VI of Scotland and 
I of England was the only son of 
Mary Queen of Scots and her 
cousin Henry, Lord Darnlcy, and 
was born in Edinburgh Castle in 
1566. In 1567, after the forced 
abdication of his mother, he was 
crowned at Stirling, and his child- 
hood was passed under the direc- 
tion of the Earl of Mar and the 
tuition of George Buchanan (q.v,). 
His reign in Scotland was notable 
for his struggles with the Presby- 
terian clergy and the Roman Catho- 
lic nobility; in the end lie suc- 
ceeded fiiirly well in getting his own 
way. When he ascended the throne 
of England in 1603, he found that 
his methods were not nearly so suc- 
cessful. His Scottish favourites and 
his Scottish manners and accent did 
not endear him to the people of 
England, and his struggles with 
Parliament and arbitrary methods 
of taxation laid the foundations of 
the Great Rebellion. The poisoning 
of Sir Thomas Overbury and the 
judicial murder of Raleigh (cpv.) 
did much to destroy the remnants 
of his popularity; and his favourite 
scheme of a Spanish marriage for 
Prince Charles, and its total failure, 
embittered the concluding years of 
his reign. He died in 1625. 

James desired to shine in many 
branches of literature. lie would 
fain have been a poet, a theologian, 
a critic, and a publicist. In no 


department docs his work rise 
above a decent inetliocrity, though 


it has an interest ol: its own. The 


Ksmyes of a Trenlisc in the Dimne 
Art of J\)esie (i5‘S-(.) is what might 
be expected from a |)recoeious lad 
of eighteen; the critical precepts 
whicii the volume contains arc 


more interesting than the poems 
which arc by way of illnstnit- 
ing them. Hasilieon Down (1599) 
is addressed to Prince Henry, 
and contains instructions for his 


dearest sonne 


natural suc- 


cessour ’h .Denionoloyie (i5<)7) is a 
dialogue not witliout interest, in 
which he attempts to combat the 
views of Reginald Scot (q.v,). lu 
A (hiinltrbiasle to Tobacco he at- 


tempted, with the futility of Dame 
Partington, to put a. stop to the 
practice of smoking. I lis theological 
and other jiolilieal writings scarcely 
deserve separate enumeration. His 
collected works were pulilished in 
11 sumptuous folio edition in 1616, 
edited by James IMoutagu, Bishop 
of Winchester, who also iircparcd 
a Latin version (published ibiq) 
lost the couiiucnt of hhiropc should 
be deprived of tl\e bcnclit of 
perusing the royal author*s treatises, 
[A. Jri Wcstcott, New Poems of 
fames I from a hitherto nnpub^ 
iished M'S, in the British Mnsenm; 
C. 11 . McHwain, Political Works 
of Kin<( James /; R, S* Rait, letsus 
Refttns,\ 
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Ane Scbort I'reatise, conteming some 
Reulis and Cautelis to be Obsemit and 
Eschewit in Scottis Poesie 

The Preface to the Reader 

The cause why (docile Reader) 1. have not dcdicat this short treatise 
to any particular personis, (as coinniouuly worlds nsis to be) is, that I 
estetne all tluiis c[uha lies already some beginning of knawledge, with 
ane earnest desyre to atteync to farther, alyke ineit for the reading of this 
worke, or any uthcr, quliilk may help thame to the attcining to their 
foirsaid desyre. But as to this work, quhilk is intitiilit, The Reulis and cautelis 
to be ohsenilt ami eschewit In Scottis Poesie, zc may marvell peraventure, 
quhairfore 1 sould hauc writtin in that mater, sen sa inony Icarnit 
men, haith. of auld and of late hes already written thairof in dyiicrs and 
sindry languages: I answer, dliat nochtwithstanding, I hauc lykewayis 
writtin of it, ibr lAva caussis: 'Bhc ane is, As for them that wrait of auld, 
lyke as the tyme is cluingcit sensync, sa is the ordour of Poesie changeit. 
For then they obseruit not Flowin^f, nor eschewit not Ryming in termes, 
besydes sindrie tither tliingis, quhilk now we observe, and eschew, and 
dois well in sa doing: because that now, quhen the warld is waxit auld, 
we hauc all their opinionis in writ, quhilk were learned before our tyme, 
besydes our awin ingynis, quhair as they then did it onelie be thair awin 
ingyuis, but help of any uthcr, Thairforc, quhat I speik of Poesie now, 
I speik of it, as being come to mannis age and perfectioun, quhair as 
then, it was bot in the infancic and chyldheid. The uther cause is, That 
as for tliame that hes written in it of late, there hes never ane of thame 
written in our language. For albeit sindrie hes written of it in English, 
C|uhilk is lykest to our language, zit we dilTcr from thame in sindrie reulis 
of Poesie, as zc will lind be experience. I have lykewayis omittit dyuers 
figures, qululkis arc nccessare to be usit in verse, for two caussis. The 
ane is, because they arc tisit in all languages, and thairfore are spokin 
of be J)u Belkiy^ and sindrie utheris, quha hes writtcir in this airt. 
Quhairfore gif I wrait of them also, it sould seme that I did bot repete 
that, quhilk they haue written, and zit not sa wcil, as they hauc done 
already, dlic uthcr caxise Is, that they are figures of Rhetorique and Dia- 
Icctique, qululkis airtis I professe nocht, and thairforc will apply to my 
selfe the counsalc, quhilk Apelles gaue to the shooniaker, quhen he said 
to him, soing him find fait with the shankis of the Image of Venus, 
efter that he had found fait with the pantoun, Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 

I will also wish zow (docile Rcidar) that or ze cummer zow with 
reiding thir reulis, ze may find in zour self sic a beginning of Nature, 
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as ze may put iu practise iu zour vcrsSc many of lliir foirsuidis prcceptis, 
or euer %t sic them as they arc heir set doun. f'or gif Nature l^e nocht 
the cheif worker ia tins airt, Rculis wilhc l)ot a hand to Nature, and 
will mak zow within short space weary of the haill airt; (iidiair as, gif 
Nature be cheif, and bent to it, reidis will be ane help and stall' to Nature. 
I will end heir, lest my preface he langer nor my purpose and haill tnater 
following: wishing zow, docile Reidar, als gude success and great ])ro(rcit 
by reiding this short treatise, as T take earnist and willing panis to hlok 
it, as ze sic, for zoiir cause, bare weill. 


From “A Coimtcrblaste to Tobacco 


1 5 


And for the vanities committed in this filthic enstoitu^, is it not both 
great vanitie and unclcancnessc, tliat at the talde, a ])Iace of respect, 
of cicanlincssc, of inodcstic, men shoidd not be ashamed, to sit tossing 
of Tobacco pipes, and pulling of tlic smoke of Tobacca one to another, 
making the filthy smoke and sliixke thereof, to exhale athwart the dishes, 
and infect the aire, when very often, men that abhorre it are at their 
repast? Surely Smoke l)Ccomes a kitchin far l)etter llien a I )ining chamber, 
and yet it makes a kitchin also oftentimes in the inwartl parts of men, 
soiling and infecting them, with an unctuous and oily kii\de of Soote, 
as hath bcnc found in some great Tobacco lakers, ilial after their death 
were opened. And not oncly mcatc lime, but no other time nor action 
is exempted from llic pnblike use of this uncivill trickc: so as if the 
wives of Dkpe list to contest with this Nation for good maners their 
worst maners would in all reason he found at least not so dishoiusst: (us 
ours arc) in this point. The publike use wlicreof, at all times, and in 
all places, hath now so farre prcuailcd, as diners men very sound both 
in iudgement, and complexion, haue bene at last forced to take it also 
without desire, partly because they were ashametl to scenic singular, 
(like the two Philosophers that were forced to diu'k tliemselues in that 
raine water, and so become foolcs as well as the rest of the people) and 
partly, to be as one that was content to eate Garliekc (which hce did 
not love) that he might not be troubled with the smell of it, in the hixaith 
of his fellowcs. And is it not a groat vaultic, that a man cannot heartily 
welcome his friend now, but straight they must bee in liand with Tobacco} 
No it is become in place of a cure, a point of good fellowslfip, ami he 
that will refuse to take a pipe of Tobacco among Ins fellowcs, (thotigh 
by his own election he would rather feole the sauotir of a Siukc) is 
accounted peeuish and no good company, ouen as they doe with tippcling 
in the cold Easterne Countries. Yea the IMistrcssc cannot in a more 
manerly Idnde, entertainc her scruant, then by gluing him otit of her 
faire hand a pipe of Tobacco. But herein is not onely a great vanitie, hut 
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a great coiitcnipt of (Jods good giftca, that the sweetenesse of mans 
breath, being a good gift of (h)d, should be willfully corrupted by this 
stinking smoke, wherein I must conlbsse, it hath too strong a vcrtiic: 
and so that which is an ornament of nature, and can neither by any 
artifice be at the first acquired, nor once lost, be rccoiicrcd againc, shall 
be filthily corrupted with an incurable stinkc, which vile qualitie is as 
directly contrary to that wrong opinion which is holdcn of the wholc- 
somnesse thereof, as the venime of putrifaction is contrary to the vertue 
Presernatiue. 

Morcoucr, wliich is a great iniquitie, and against all humanitie, the 
husband shall not l)ce ashamed, to reduce thereby his delicate, whole- 
some, and cleanc conqilexioned wife, to that extremitie, that cither shec 
must also corrupt her sweete breath therewith, or else rcsolue to Hue in 
a perpctuall stinking torment. 

Ilaue you not reason then to bee ashamed, and to forbeare this filthie 
noucltic, so basely grounded, so foolishly rcceiued and so grossely mistaken 
in the right use thereof? In your abuse thereof sinning against God, 
luirrning your seines both in persons and goods, and raking also thereby 
the markes and notes of vanitie upon you: by the customc thereof making 
your seines to he wondered at by all forraine ciuil Nations, and by all 
strangers that come among you, to be scorned and contemned. A custome 
lothsome to the eye, luitcfull to the Nose, harmefull to the braine, 
dangerous to the Lungs, and in the blackc stinking fame thereof, nccrcst 
resembling the horrible Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomclcsse. 
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( 1574 

Joseph IIau. was born, at Ashby- 
dc-la-Zoucb, in 1574. His mother 
was a Puritan, and he accordingly 
was educated at the newly-founded 
Puritan college, limmannel College, 
Cambridge. His academic career 
was a most distinguished one; he 
graduated II A. in 1593, M.A. in 
1596, B.D. in 1603, and D.D. in 
16x2. He was elected to a fellow- 
ship in 1595. He took holy orders 
about 1600, and became incum- 
bent of llalsted, Suffolk, in the 
following year, Henry, Prince of 
Wales, appointed him his chaplain 


1656 ) 

in 1608, and in the same year he 
became incumbent of Waltham, 
Itssex. In Church matters he was 
mildly in sympathy with the mod- 
erate Puritans, but in politics he 
showed himself in his later days a 
resolute monarchist. His attitude 
to Church and State made him 
disliked by the extremists of both 
sides, but he was well liked by 
King James and King Charles, 
lie became Dean of Worcester in 
16x6, Bishop of Exeter in X627, 
and Bishop of Norwich in 1641. 
He suffered severely during the 
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Great Rebellion. He was im- 
prisoned, his revenues were set]ncs- 
tratecl, his catlicdral was desccralctl 
and wrecked, and he was expelled 
from his palace in a brutal manner. 
He ended his long life at Highatn, 
bearing all his misfortunes with 
true Christian humility. 

Hall began his career as a brilliant 
young don, and ended it as a vener- 
able prelate; not unnaturally the 
works of his youth dilTcr consider- 
ably from those of his old age. The 
difference is, however, eveir greater 
than might have been expected. 
His earlier works arc pure Pdiza- 
bethan, his later works might 
belong to the end, not the middle, 
of the seventeenth century. When 
a young man of twenty-three lie 
lashed tlic age, as young men arc 
wont to do, in a collection of 
satires whicli lie named Vir^idcnil- 
arum. This collection was in. two 
parts, one of “ tootldcss and one 
of “ biting ” satires. His claims to 
be the lirst English satirist were 
instantly contested by IVlarston, 
and have been justly contested by 
many writers since; but be a])]icars 
to have been the first to ibllow 
Juvenal as a model instead of 
Ilorace. Ilis satires arc more 
vigorous than polished; a good 
deal of their fame no doubt is due 


to the light which they throw on 
the niaimers and customs of their 
time rather than to their purely 
literary merits. The curious satire 
on the Roman Galliolies, Mundiis 
Alley el Idem, need scarcely be 
mentioned here, as it is in Latin, 
and is not known with certainty to 
be Hall’s work. Ilis (lliaraelers of 
Virliiea (If id Viees (i6oS) is aii 
important pioneer prose work, be- 
ing the earliest book of cliaraeler 
sketclies in Ihiglish to be modelled 
on the (Jhardelers of Theophrastus. 
As miglit be expected, llic Vices 
arc more entertaining than the 
Virtues. These (diaraclers^ tbougli 
they do not: bear obvious traces of 
it, arc said to have been written, 
with a view to introducing them 
into sermons. Hall’s devotional 
works include A (leiilury of iMedi- 
l(iii(}Uh\ ( !ouleifi[)f{ifioiis\ and ser- 
mons. in these works he avoids 
the besetting theological sin of 
crabhedness, Imt falls somewhat 
into the opposite fault of verbosity, 
His controversial works, in whieli 
he crossed swords once or twice 
with Milton, arc not important to 
the literary historian, to whom the 
poems of ilis youth count for more 
than all the iractates of his riper 
years. 

[G. Lewis, life of Joseph //h//. | 


Satires 

A gentle squire would gladly entertain 
Into his house some trcncher-chappelain; 

Some willing man that might instruct his sons, 
And that would stand to good conditions. 

First, that he lie upon the truckle-bcd, 

Whiles his young master lieth o’er his head. 
Second, that he do, on no default, 

Ever presume to sit above the salt. 
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Third, that he never change his trencher twice. 

Fourth, that he irse all common courtesies; 

Sit bare at meals, and one half rise and wait. 

Last, that he never his young master heat, 

But he must ask his mother to define, 

How many jerks she would his breech should line. 

All these obscrvkl, he could contented he, 

To give live marks and winter livery. 

{Bk. II, Sat VI.) 


What boots it, Ponlice, though thou couldst discourse 
Of a long golden line of ancestors? 

Or show their ]')ainted faces gaily drest. 

From ever since before the last conquest? 

Or tedious bead-rolls of descended blood. 

From father Ja])het since Deucalion flood? 

Or call some old churclx windows to record 


I'hc age of thy fair arms;™- 
Or lind some figures half obliterate 
In rain-beat marble near to the church gate 
Lpon a cross-lcgg’d tomb: what boots it thee 
IV) show the rusted buckle that did tie 


The garter of tliy greatest grandsire^s knee? 
What to reserve their relics many years, 

'Pheir silver spurs, or spils of broken spears? 
Or cite old 0 eland’s verse, how they did wdeld 
'Fhe wars in dhirwin, or in Turney lield? 

And if thou canst in picking straws engage 
In one half day tliy lather’s heritage; 

Or hide whatever treasures he thee got, 

In some deep cock-pit, or in desp’rate lot 
Upon a six-square piece of ivory, 
liirow both tiiyself and thy posterity? 

Or if (O shame!) in hired harlot’s bed 
Thy wealthy heirdom thou have buried: 

Then, Ponticc, little boots thee to discourse 
Of a long golden line of ancestors. 

Ventroiis Fortunio his farm hath sold, 

And gads to Guianc land to fish for gold 
Meeting, perhaps, if Orenoque deny, 

Some straggling pinnace of Polonian rye: 
Then comes home floating with a silken sail, 
That Severn shaketh with his cannon peal; 
Wiser Raymundus, in his closet pent, 
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Laughs at such danger and advcnturcnicut, 
When half his lands arc spent in golden smoke, 
And now his second hopeful glass is broke. 

But yet if haply his third furnace liold, 

Devoteth all his pots and pans to gold; 

So spend thou, Ponlicc, if thou canst not spare, 
Like some stout seaman or philosopher. 

And were thy fathers gentle? that’s their praise; 
No thank to thee by whom their name decays; 

By virtue got they it, and valorous deed; 

Do thou so, Pontice, and be honoured. 

But else, look how their virtue was their own, 

Not capable of propagation. 

Right so their titles been, nor can be thine, 
Whose ill deserts might blank their golden line, 
Pell me, thou gentle Projan, dost thou prize 
Thy brute beasts’ worth by their dam’s qualities? 


Sayst thou this colt shall prove a swift-pacM steed 
Only because a Jennet did him breed? 

Or sayst thou this same horse shall win. a prize, 
Because his dam was swiftest Trimebefiee, 

Or Runcevall his sire? himself a Galloway? 

Whiles like a tireling jade he lags half-way. 

Or whiles thou scest some of thy stallion race, 
Their eyes bor’d out, masking the itiiller’s maze, 
Like to a Scythian slave sworn to the ])ail, 

Or dragging frothy barrels at his tail? 

Albc wise nature in licr providence, 


Wont in the want of reason and of sense, 
Traduce the native virtue with the kind, 

Making all brute and senseless things iueliu’tl 
Unto their cause, or place where they were sowai 
That one is like to all, and all like one. 

Was never fox but wily cubs begets; 

The hear his fierceness to his brood besets: 


Nor fearful hare falls out of lion’s seed, 

Nor eagle wont the tender dove to breed. 
Crete ever wont the cypress sad to bear, 
Acheron banks the palish popclar; 

The palm doth rifely rise in Jury field, 

And Alpheus waters nought but olives wild. 
Asopus breeds big bulrushes alone, 
Meander, heath: peaches by Nilus grown. 
An English wolf, an Irish toad to sec, 
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Were as a chaste man nurs’d in Italy. 

And now when nature gives another guide 
To hiiniankind that in his bosom, bides, 

Above instinct his reason and discourse, 

His being better, is his life the worse? 

Ah me! how seldom see we sons succeed 
Their father’s praise, in prowess and great deed? 

Yet certes if the sire be ill inclin’d, 

His faults befall his sons by course of kind. 

Scaurus was covetous, his son not so; 

But not his pared nail will he forego. 

I'lorian the sire did women love a-life, 

And so his son doth too, all but his wife. 

Brag of thy father’s faults, they arc thine own: 

Brag of his lands if those be not foregone. 

Brag of thine own good deeds, for they are thine, 

More than his life, or lands, or golden line. 

{Bk. IV, Sat III.) 


THOMAS DELONEY 

( ? 1543 - ? 1600 


Very little is known about the life 
of lliomas Dcloney. lie appears 
to have belonged to a French Pro- 
testant family, and to have been a 
silk-weaver for nriany years before 
winning fame as a ballad-maker. 
The date of his birth is merely 
conjectural; his death can be fixed 
with more accuracy, and took place 
about 1600. His literary career 
seems to have begun about 1583, 
and the three novels to which he 
owes his present-day fame were 
written in the last few years of his 
life. He probably worked at Nor- 
wich when he was a silk-weaver; 
but followed the trade of journalism 
in London. In 1596 a ballad on the 
scarcity of corn caused some trouble 
with the authorities. That is al- 


most all that is known of Dcloney ’s 
life. 

His three novels are Jack of Nezu- 
bery (1597), dealing with weavers; 
The Gentle Craft (two parts, 1597 
and 1598), dealing with shoemakers; 
and Thomas of Reading (?I599), 
dealing with clothiers. These 
novels are all of the same kind; 
romance and realism rub shoulders 
together in them. When Deloney 
tells humorous and realistic tales 
in his own way, he is excellent; 
but when he is euphuistic, as 
fashion compelled him to be at 
times, he is as tedious as any of 
his contemporaries. He painted in 
an amusing style the humours of 
citizen life. He owed much to the 
old jest-books; in fact in some of 
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his chapters he has merely fitted 
some standard jokes into a frame- 
work. He also owed much to con- 
temporary drama, which tauglw 
him the value of a comic under- 
plot. In one passage he echoes the 
words of FalstalT. As a ballad- 
writer his free scope was liampered 
by his having to fit his words to 
street tunes; but sometimes he is 
vigorous and fresh in his ballads 
too. The novels contain some 
charming songs, written with a 
light touch. In the simple and 
direct prose of his novels he has 
left us an excellent picture of his 


times. 1 1 is novels were widely 
popular, ill the strict sense of that 
word, in their day. 'Vhoy were for 
a while neglected and “forgotten, 
and it is not so very long since they 
were rediscovered, ddicir literary 
value is considerable; but they arc 
chielly valuable for the pictures 

they give us unobtainable clsc- 

whercp-of Elizabethan citizens, and 
of craftsmen who lived in days long 
before anyone, even in a nightmare^ 
had foreseen the Industrial Revo- 
lution. 

O. Mann, The Works of 
Thomas Ddoacy^} 


From ‘‘The Pleasant riistory of Thomas 

of Reading” 

Iloit) Thomas of Rccidinjt was murdered at his JlosTs house of 

Cokbrookc, zoho also had murdered many before him, and hozo 
their zuickeduess zvas a t length rezvaied.-- -CJhtip. XL 

TlioiUtis of Itctidini^ iiuuiy occasions to come to ij()uc1()n, us 

wcU about his own uflairs, as also the King’s business, Iieing in a great 
office under his Majesty, it clianccd ou a time, that his I lost: and 1 lostess 
of Colebrookc, who through covetousness had murtleretl itvany oF the 
guests, and having every time he came thither great store of his money 
to lay up, appointed him to be the next fat pig that should be killed: 
mr it is to be understood, that when they plotted the murder of any man, 
this was always their term, the man to his wife, and the rvoman to her 
husband, wife, there is now a fat pig to be had, if you rvant one. 

Whereupon she would answer thus, I pray you put him in the liogsty 
to-morrow. 

This was, when any man. came thither alone without others in his 
company, and they saw he had great store of money. 

This man should be then laid in the chamber right over the kitchen, 
tpich was a fair chamber, and better set out than any other in the house: 
the best bedstead therein, though it were little and low, yet was it most 
cunningly carved, and fair to the eye, the feet whereof were fast nailed 
to the chamber floor in such sort, that it could not in any wise hill, the 
be that lay therein was fast sewed to the sides of the bedstead: Moreover, 
that part of the chamber whereupon this bed and bedstead stood, was 
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made in such sort, that by the pulling out of two iron pins below in the 
kitchen, it was to be let down and taken up by a drawbridge, or in manner 
of a trap door: moreover in the kitchen, directly under the place where 
this should fall, was a mighty great caldron, wherein they used to seethe 
their liquor when they went to brewing. Now, the men appointed for 
the slaughter, were laid into this bed, and in the dead time of the night, 
when they were sound asleep, by plucking out the foresaid iron pins, 
down would the man fall out of his bed into the boiling caldron, and 
all the clothes that were upon him: where being suddenly scalded and 
drowned, he was never able to cry or speak one word. 

llicn had they a little ladder ever standing ready in the kitchen, 
by the which they presently mounted into the said chamber, and there 
closely took away the man’s apparel, as also his money, in his male or 
capease: and then lifting up the said falling floor which hung by hinges, 
they made it fast as before. 

The dead body would they take presently out of the caldron and throw 
it down the river, which ran near unto their house, whereby they escaped 
all danger. 

Now if in the morning any of the rest of the guests that had talked 
with the murdered man over eve, chanced to ask for him, as having 
occasion to ride the same way that he should have done, the goodman 
would answer, tliat he took horse a good while before day, and that he 
himself did set him forward: the horse the goodman would also take 
out of the stable, and convey him by a hay-barn of his, that stood from 
his house a mile or two, whereof himself did always keep the keys full 
charily, and ^vhcn any hay was to be brought from thence, with his own 
hands he would deliver it; then before the horse should go from thence, 
he would dismark him: as if lie wore a long tail, he would make him 
curtal; or else crop his ears, or cut his mane, or put out one of his eyes; 
and by this means he kept himself unknown. 

Now Thomas of Reading, as I said before, being marked, and kept 
for a fat pig, he was laid in the same chamber of death, but by reason 
Gray of Gloucester chanced also to come that night, he escaped 
scalding. 

The next time he came, he was laid there again, but before he fell 
asleep, or was warm in his bed, one came riding through the town and 
cried piteously that London was all on a fire, and that it had burned 
down Thomas Bcckct’s house in West cheape, and a great number more 
in the same street, and yet (quoth he) the fire is not quenched. 

Which tidings when Thomas of Reading heard, he was very sorrowful, 
for of the same Becket that day he had received a great piece of money, 
and had left in his house many of his writings, and some that appertained 
to the King also: therefore there was no nay but he would ride back 
again to London presently, to see how tire matter stood; thereupon making 
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himself ready, departed. This cross fortune caused his host to frown, 
nevertheless the next time (qd. he) will pay for all. 

Notwithstanding God so wrought, that they were prevented then 
likewise, by reason of a great fray that happened in the Iiousc betwixt 
a couple that fell out at dice, insomuch as the murderers themselves 
were enforced to call him up, being a man in great authority, that he 
might set the house in quietness, out of tlie whicli by means of this 
quarrel, they doubted to lose many things. 

Another time wlien he should have been laid in the same place he 
fell so sick, that he requested to have some body to ^vatch with him, 
whereby also they could not bring their vile purpose to pass. But hard 
it is to escape the ill fortunes whercunto a man is allolled: for an)eit 
that the next time that he came to London, his horse stumbled and broke 
one of his legs as he should ride homeward, yet hired he another to hasten 
his owm death; for there is no remedy but he sliould go to Ca)lebrooke 
that night: but by the way he was heavy asleep, that: he could scant 
keep himself in the saddle; and when he came near unto the town, 
his nose burst out suddenly ablccding. 

Well, to his Inn he came, and so heavy was his heart lhat lie could 
eat no meat: his host and hostess hearing he was so melancholy, came 
up to cheer him, saying, ‘‘Jesus, Master Cole, what ails you lo-night.^ 
never did wc see you thus sad before: will it please you, to have a quart 
of burnt sack?” 

“With a good will ” (quoth he) “aud would to God Tom Dove 
were here, he would surely make me merry, and wc shotdd lack no music: 
but I am sorry for the man with all my heart, that he is come so far 
behind hand: but alas, so much can every man say, l)ut what gootl doth 
it him? No, no, it is not words can help a man in this case, tlic man had 
need of other relief than so. Let me see: I have but one child in the 
world and that is my daughter, aird half that I have is licrs, the otiicr half 
my wife's. What then? shalllbegoodtonobody but them? In conscience, 
my wealth is too much for a couple to possess, and what is our religion 
without charity? And to whom is charity more to be shown, than to 
decayed householders? 

“ Good my host lend me a pen and ink, and some paper, for I will 
write a letter unto the poor man straight; and something I will give him: 
That alms which a man bestows with his own hands, he shall be sure to 
have delivered, and God knows how long I shall live.” 

With that, his hostess disscmblingly answered, saying: “Doubt not, 
Master Cole, you arc like enough by the course of nature to live numy 
years.” 

“ God knows ” (quoth he) “ I never found my heart so licavy before,” 

By this time pen, ink, and paper was brought, setting himself in 
writing as followcth. 
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In the name of God, Amen, I bequeath my soul to God, and my body 
to the ground, my goods equally between my wife Elenor, and Isabel, 
my daughter. Item I give to Thomas Dove of Exeter one hundred pounds, 
nay that is too little, I give to Thomas Dove two hundred pounds in 
money, to be paid unto him presently upon his demand thereof by my 
said wife and daughter. 

“ Ila, how say you host ’’ (qd. he) is not this well? I pray you read 


it. 




Elis host, looking thereon, said, “Why Master Cole, what have you 
written here? you said you would write a letter, but methinks you have 
made a Will, what need have you to do thus? thanks be to God, you 
may live many fair years.” 

“ n'is true ” (quoth Cole) “if it please God, and I trust this writing 
cannot shorten my days, but let me see, have I made a Will? Now, I 
promise you, I did verily purpose to write a letter: notwithstanding, 
I have written that that God put into my mind: but look once again my 
host, is it not written there, that Dove shall have two hundred pounds, 
to be paid when he comes to demand it?” 

“Yes indeed ” (said his host). 

“Well then, all is well ” (said Cole) “and it shall go as it is for me. 
I will not bestow the new writing thereof any more.” 

Then folding it up, he sealed it, desiring that his host would send 
it to Exeter: he promised that he would, notwithstanding Cole was 
not satisfied: but after some pause, he would needs hire one to carry it. 
And so sitting down sadly in his chair again, upon a sudden he burst 
forth aweeping; they demanding the cause thereof, he spake as followeth: 

“ No cause of these fears I know: but it comes now into my mind ” 
(said Cole) “when I set toward this my last journey to London, how 
my daughter took on, what a coil she kept to have me stay: and I could 
not be rid of the little baggage a long time, she did so hang about me, 
when her mother by violence took her away, she cried out most mainly, 

* 0 my father, my father, I shall never sec him again.’ ” 

“Alas, pretty soul ” (said his hostcjss) “this was but mere kindness 
in the girl, and it scemeth she is very fond of you. But alas, why should 
you grieve at this? you must consider that it was but childishness.” 

“Ay, it is indeed ” (said Cole) and with that he began to nod. 

Then they asked him if he would go to bed. 

“No ” (said he) “although I am heavy, I have no mind to go to 
bed at all.” 

With that certain musicians of the town came to the chamber, and 
knowing Master Cole was there, drew out their instruments, and very 
solemnly began to play. 

“This music comes very well ” (said Cole) and when he had listened 
a while thereunto, he said, “Methinks these instruments sound like 
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the ring of S. Mary Overics bells, but the bass drowns all the rest: and 
in my car it goes like a bell that rings a forenoon's knell, for God's sake 
let them leave off, and bear them this simple reward.'’ 

The musicians being gone, his host asked if now it would please hitn 
to go to bed; ‘‘for” (quoth he) “it is well-near eleven of the dock.” 

With that Cole beholding his host and hostess earnestly, began to 
start back, saying, “What ails you to look so like pale death? good Lord, 
what have you done, that your liands are thus bloody?” 

“What, my hands ” (said his host)? “Why, you may sec they are 
neither bloody nor foul: cither your eyes do greatly dazzle, or else 
fancies of a troubled mind do delude you.” 

“Alas my host, you may sec ” (said he) “how weak niy wits arc, I 
never had my head so idle before. Come, let tne drink once more, and 
then I will to bed, and trouble you no longer.” 

With that he made himself unready, and his hostess was very diligent 
to warm a kerchief, and put it about his head. 

“Good Lord ” (said he) “I am not sick, I praise God, hut such an 
alteration I find in myself as I never did before.” 

With that the scrccch-owl cried piteously, and aimn after llic ivigln, 
raven sat croaking hard by his window. 

“Jesu have mercy upon me ” (quoth he) “what an ill-favoured cry 
do yonder carrion birds make,” and therewithal he laitl him down in 
his bed, from whence he ircvcr rose again. 

His host and hostess, that all this while noted his troubled mind, 
began to commune betwixt themselves thereof. And the man said, lie 
knew not what were best to be done, “ by my consent ” (quoth he) 
“the matter should pass, for I think it is not best to mctldlc on him.” 

“What man ” (quoth she) “faint you now? have you done so many 
and do you shrink at this?” Then showing him a great \lcal of gold which 
Cole had left with her, she said, “Would it not grieve a body's heart 
to lose this? hang the old churl, what should he do living any longer? 
he hath too much, and wc have too little: tut, husband, lei the thing he 
done, and then this is our own.” 

Her wicked counsel was followed, and when they had listened at 
his chamber door, they heard the man sound asleep: “All is safe” 
(quoth they) and down into the kitchen they go, their servants being 
all in bed, and pulling out the iron pins, down fell the bed, and the man 
dropped out into the boiling caldron. He being dead, they betwixt them 
cast his body into the river, Iris clothes they made away, and made all 
things as it should be. 
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( 1564- 1616 ) 


William Shakespeare was bap- 
tized at Stratford-on-Avon on 26th 
April, 1564. The traditional date 
of the 23rd April has been assigned 
to his birthday because three days 
was a customary interval between 
birth and baptism. The 23rd April, 
moreover, was certainly the date of 
Shakespeare’s death, as well as the 
day sacred to England’s patron 
saint. Shakespeare was born at a 
house in Henley Street which is 
still standing. John Shakespeare, 
the poet’s father, came to Stratford 
from Snitterfield about 1551. He 
was a glover, a dealer in corn and 
timber, and probably also a butcher. 
In 1557 he had married Mary Arden 
of Wilmcote, who owned a small 
estate known as Asbies, as well as 
having an interest in two messuages 
at Snitterfield. Shakespeare was 
the third child of the marriage, but 
his two elder sisters died in infancy. 
It is almost certain that Shakespeare 
was educated at the free grammar- 
school at Stratford. There has been 
much difference of opinion about 
the exact amount of education he 
received; but there is every reason 
to believe that Ben Jonson’s famous 
phrase about “ small Latine, and 
lesse Greeke ” was a purely relative 
expression. There is little doubt 
that without being a finished scholar, 
or anything of a close student, 
Shakespeare had read many of the 
ordinary Latin authors, of whom 
Ovid was his favourite. During 
Shakespeare’s boyhood the pros- 
perity of his father declined con- 
siderably. His fortunes had reached 
their zenith in 1568, when he was 


high-baililf of Stratford. As far as 
this wave of adversity can be dated, 
it would seem to have begun when 
the poet was about fourteen. It 
is probable that Shakespeare was 
taken away from school earlier than 
he would have been had his father’s 
affairs continued to prosper. It is 
uncertain how he spent the next 
few years. One doubtful tradition 
asserts that he was a schoolmaster 
in the country (if so his education 
must have been above, or certainly 
not below, the average); another, 
equally doubtful, says that he was 
bound apprentice to a butcher. 
The legal knowledge shown in 
some of the plays may easily be 
accounted for by the facts that 
John Shakespeare was litigious, 
that Shakespeare found himself 
more than once in the hands of the 
law, and that members of the Inns 
of Court associated freely with 
actors and playwrights. It is not 
impossible that Shakespeare be- 
came an actor when much younger 
than twenty- one (the age usually 
given); he may have played 
women’s parts as a boy, and have 
been driven back to Stratford in 
1582 by an outbreak of plague in 
London. 

In November, 1582, Shakespeare 
married Anne Hathaway, who was 
eight years his senior. The eldest 
child, Susanna, was baptized on 
26th May, 1583. On 2nd February, 
1585, Shakespeare’s twins, Flamnet 
and Judith, were baptized. Late in 
1585 Shakespeare left Stratford for 
London. The immediate cause of 
his leaving, according to his first 
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bio^^raphcr, Rowe (1709), was that 
h© fell into ill-coinpany, and was 
caught deer-stealing in the park oL 
Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlcotc, 
who prosecuted him. Shakespeare 
retaliated with a ballad, and Lucy 
in anger hounded him out ol War- 
wickshire. Fourteen years alter- 
wards Shakespeare still Iclt sore at 
the treatment he had received, For 
he went out of his way to ridicule 
Lucy in The Merry W/ves, 

It is not known how Shake- 
spsare’s connexion with the stage 
began. A doubtful tradition says 
that he at first held the Iiorses of 
playgoers during the performances. 
He had seen touring companies of 
actors at Stratford on several occa- 
sions; moreover, acting had all the 
charm of a new profession — -in this 
respect resembling cincma-acting 
in the early twentieth century —and 
held out alluring prospects of speedy 
success. We do not know bow 
good an actor Shakespeare was, but 
tradition credits him with having 
played Adam in /Is }/m Like It, the 
Ghost in Uanilet, and Old Knowcll 
in Jonsonks Every Mem in his 
Humour j so that he would appear 
to have specialized in taking old 
men’s parts. He soon began to 
refurbish old plays, and gradually 
was led on from minor to major 
alterations, and so to original work. 
By 1593 he was important enough 
to be attacked by the dying pro- 
digal Robert Greene (q.v.), in his 
Groatsworth of IF//, and to be 
apologized to by Greene’s executor, 
Flenry Chcttle, in his Kind-flarfs 
Dream, Greene’s hostility was more 
bitter than that which is felt towards 
a mere rival; it was the hostility 
which every writer feels towards 
those who revise, even if they im- 
prove, his work. In 1593 Shake- 


speare dedicated Venus and /Idonis 
to the Itarl of Southampton, and in 
llie next year dedicated the com- 
panion j'xicm Lucrece to the same 
patron. 

On tub, August, 1596, Shake- 
speare’s only son, llamnet, was 
buried. On 20II1 October of the 
same year a draft grant of arms was 
given to John Sluikespcarc; a 
second draft was given in 1599, 
On 4lh May, 1597, Sliakcspcare 
bought New Place at Stratford for 
.f()0. In 1598 Shakespeare was 
enthusiastically praised by Francis 
IVTcres in his .Palladis Tamia, where 
twelve of the plays arc enumerated, 
a priceless boon to Shakespearean 
chronologists. In i5()9 the CJIohe 
'riieatre was built on Paukside, 
and Shakespeare was made a part- 
ner in Burl)agc’s company. John 
Shakespeare died in, Sept ember, 
xbor, I IX IVlay of the Ibllowing 
year Shakespeare, who was now 
exceedingly prosperous, bought toy 
acres of land in Old Stratford for 
the large sum, as it was then, of 
f/^zo, in 1605 lie bought for £440 
the thirty-two years’ term, of the 
moiety of tlic lease of Stratford 
tithes. On 5th June, 1607, Susanna 
Shakespeare was married to John 
Hall, a prosperous physician of 
Stratford. Tltcir only child, Idiza- 
beth, was baptized on 21 si Imbruary, 
1608; Shakespeare’s mollter died 
the following September. 

At some unknown date, possibly 
about i6r,r, Shakespeare retired 
from Ix)adon to Stratford. In 1613 
he bought for £140 a house and 
ground near Blackfriars Theatre, 
ia)ndon. On 29th June, 16x3, the 
Globe Theatre was l)urnt down 
during a performance of Henry 
VUI, and it is probable that many 
(,)f Shakespeare’s tnanuscripts were 
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destroyed. On loth February, 
1616, Judith Shakespeare was 
married to Thomas Quiney, a 
vintner of Stratford. Shakespeare^s 
health began to fail about this time; 
he executed his will on 25th March, 
1616, and died at New Place on 
23rd April. Flis will was proved 
by his son-in-law, John Flail, on 
22nd June. Anne Shakespeare died 
on 6th August, 1623. 

The Poems 

Venus and Adonis (1593) and 
Lucrece (1594) may be considered 
together, as they are companion 
pieces, both dedicated to the third 
Earl of Southampton. There is 
rather a superior air about both 
poems; Venus and Adonis bears 
the 0 vidian motto vilia miretur 
vidf^uSj &c.; perhaps some of the 
vilia may have been stage-plays. 
Shakespeare also speaks of this 
poem as “ the first heir of my in- 
vention ”, so he evidently regarded 
it as his first legitimate child, the 
dramas in which others collabo- 
rated being of doubtful paternity. 
Neither of these miniature epics is 
an entire success. It is clear that 
in both cases Shakespeare chose 
the subject; the subject did not 
choose him, though it has been 
suggested by someone with an 
atrophied sense of humour that, 
when writing Venus and Adonis^ 
Shakespeare drew upon his recol- 
lections of his own courtship. Both 
poems arc written in easy flowing 
verse, and both have vivid touches 
in them, and excellent descriptions 
of nature. The earlier poem is the 
livelier and more spontaneous of 
the two, but the later is more 
mature and is metrically superior. 
Lucrccc, however, protests too 


much; she tears a passion to rags; 
there is more feeling in the brief 
ejaculations or even in the silences 
of Shakespeare’s mature characters. 
The year 1593 was a year of plague, 
so that the theatres were closed 
and Shakespeare was idle. To this 
rather than to inspiration the two 
poems owe their origin. They both, 
however, display a combination of 
elaborate art and steady determina- 
tion to succeed, and provide a good 
argument against those critics who 
declare that Shakespeare dashed off 
his plays in a hasty and perfunctory 
manner. 

A Lover's Complaint is attributed 
to Shakespeare solely because it 
was included in the first edition of 
the Sonnets (1609). It is almost 
certainly not his work, being every- 
thing good and everything bad that 
is implied by the word “pretty”. 

The Passionate Pilgrim was pub- 
lished by William Jaggard in 1599. 
It was a piratical venture, contain- 
ing two of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
three poems out of Love's Labour's 
Lost^ four poems on the subject of 
Venus and Adonis, and miscel- 
laneous songs by men like Barnfield 
and Griffin. It is of interest as 
showing that Shakespeare’s name 
had in 1599 some commercial value 
on a title page. 

The Phoenix and the Turtle was 
printed in Robert Chester’s Love's 
Martyr: or Rosalin's Complaint in 
1601. It is a fine-sounding poem, 
and probably once had a meaning; 
but it is unintelligible now. That, 
perhaps, does not matter, as the 
poem is “of a transcendental 
kind ”. 

The Sonnets are the most beau- 
tiful and most important of Shake- 
speare’s poems, but they present 
the thorniest problems in Shake- 
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spearcaii aiticisni. Hiey were 
published piratically in 1609 by 
one Thomas Thorpe, who dedi- 
cated them “ to the on lie hct^eller 
of these insuinp; sonnets, IMr. W. 

Thorpe bears out the truth 
of the ancient leo^al maxim that 
“ pi rai a est host is liumam ifenens'\ 
so dark a riddle has he hec|ucath,ed 
us. The principal problems of the 
Sonnets are the identities of Mr. 
W. IL, of the youth to whom many 
of the sonnets arc addressed, of the 
dark lady mentioned in many of 
the poems, and of the rival poet 
mentioned in a few. But the 
master-problem which lies behind 
all these is “ I low far arc the 
Sonnets autobiographical? 'h dlic 
answers to these <iucstions arc 
many and various. Sir Sidney Lee 
identified Mr. W. IL with one 
William Hall, a publisher who 
played the part of pirate-lieutenant 
to Thorpe’s pirate-king, but who 
was in no way connected with 
Shakespeare. Other theories iden- 
tify him with Henry Wriothesley, 
third Earl of Southampton; with 
William Herbert, third luirl of 
Pembroke; and with a boy-actor, 
William Ilughes. This last theory 
was suggested by Tyrwbitt, and 
supported in characteristic fashioit 
by Oscar Wilde. Hughes still 
remains, however, as nebulous a 
person as Mrs. Harris. It is quite 
possible that the youth and Mr. 
W. H, are not one and the same; 
in which case it is likely enough 
that the youth is the third Earl of 
Southampton, to whom Venus and 
Adonis and Lucrcce were addressed, 
and who was, as far as wc know, 
Shakespeare’s only patron. The 
dark lady has been identified with 
innumerable real and allegorical 
persons; a fairly good case has 


been made out for identifying the 
rival poet with. (Tai)num. Much 
IHTvcrted ingenuily bas been ex- 
pended upon (he inlerpretation of 
the Sonnets; aIk\gorisls have thrown 
all restraint to the winds; tlm 
amateur detectives of literature 
have followetl up false trails iu» 
numerable. 'The probletn of the 
Sonnets, however, exercises upon 
the public miiul the same fascination 
as the Aban in the iron Mask or 
f/V/c Mystery of Kdwin Dnmf. It 
is extremely likely that, in the 
absence of further material evi- 
dence, the problem will never he 
solved. It is very probable that 
the aul()biograj)lucal clement in 
the Sonnets is eitlier very small or 
so much transmuted from reality 
as to be of no value, if it 1)0 the 
case that “ tlie tiaicst [)oetry is 
the most feigning it is pf)ssihle 
that the charaders in the Sonnets 
are fictitious characters; lay-figures 
winch have come alive, epuekened 
by the same mind that gave life 
to crude chronicle - histories and 
revenge -plays. There is, at any 
rale, no doubt tliat the sonnets 
difier greatly in poetic value, some 
being supremo poetry and others 
more literary exercises; and it is 
<iuit:e permissible to think that the 
Sonnets arc a discounccled scries 
of short poems in a more or less 
amorous vein, and that Shake- 
speare did not unlock his heart 
when composing them, If he did, 
** the less Shakespeare lie ”, not 
because the heart he displays is 
unworthy of him, but because llte 
action of unlocking the heart is 
quite xia-Shakcspearcan. Some 
critics, however, still believe that 
in these poems Shakespeare 
** cleansed the stulf’d bosom of 
that perilous stuff which weighs 
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upon the heart ”, and that the 
purgation which Aristotle tells us 
that tragedies should effect in 
the audience was effected in the 
Sonnets for their author. 

The Plays 

Shakespeare’s plays were written 
to amuse; they were intended as 
shows, but are usually examined 
under the microscope. A bird’s- 
eye view of the thirty-seven plays 
may, therefore, be of some value 
as a corrective to over-elaborate 
study of some half-dozen of the 
most celebrated of them. The 
discovery of the approximate order 
in which Shakespeare wrote his 
plays is perhaps the greatest con- 
tribution of the nineteenth century 
to Shakespearean scholarship. It 
is possible now to trace the growth 
of his mind and art. He developed 
much as an ordinary man does, 
and it is no more derogatory to his 
genius to say so than it is blasphe- 
mous to maintain that the universe 
was not created by a single act. 

Titus Afidronicus (1588) is almost 
certainly not by Shakespeare, though 
his name has kept alive interest 
in this dull and detestable melo- 
drama of blood. It 'was ascribed 
to him by Meres in 1598, and 
included in the 1623 Folio by 
Heminge and Condell. On the 
strength of these facts it is hard to 
deny that Shakespeare had a hand 
in it, but its author was probably 
Peele, who stood almost alone in 
producing work which he himself 
knew to be bad, in the hope that 
the audience would not find it out. 
The play is obviously the work of 
a novice, who had yet to learn that 
lopped limbs and human pies do 
not constitute a tragedy. 
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King Henry VI, Part I (1590“ 
X591) stands rather apart from 
Parts 11 and III of King Henry VL 
It deals with the war in France, 
not with the Civil War, and con- 
tains much tentative writing. Great 
liberties are taken with history. It 
may be in the main the work of 
Greene and Peele, with scenes by 
Shakespeare, but not revised by 
him as a whole. Its presence in the 
Folio does not decide the question 
of Shakespeare’s authorship, as the 
three parts of the play would 
naturally hang together. It may 
have been Shakespeare’s revision 
of Greene’s share in this play which 
called forth Greene’s dying curse. 
It is a relief to know that the odious 
scenes in which Joan of Arc is 
travestied are without doubt not by 
Shakespeare. 

Love's Labour's Lost (1590) is 
a Lylyesque and highly amusing 
comedy of dialogue. No other 
Shakespearean play is so much 
“of an age ”, so little “ for all 
time There are signs that it was 
written for a private performance 
before a small audience composed 
of the smart set; Shakespeare at 
this point of his career “ to party 
gave up what was meant for man- 
kind ”. The commercial drama — 
the “ public means ” of which he 
complained — improved his work. 
This is, however, the first play 
which contains anything of Shake- 
speare’s personality. In it he has 
been prodigal of his genius. The 
pun is the intellectual wild oats of 
men who are unusually gifted; 
those who play with words when 
young are lords of language in 
their riper years. Affectation of 
one sort or another gives rise to 
most of the fun in this play, which 
is a plea against shaping our lives 
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by narrow iiilcs and artificial sys- 
tems. The and his friends, 
v/ho tried to he philosophers, hut 
found cheerfulness always hreakinp: 
in, arc cxccdlcnt comic characters. 

The Comedy of Errors (i5()0 is 
a skilfully conslructcd farce based 
upon the Mcmechml of Ihautiis. 
One scene (Act III, Scene i) was 
suggested hy Maiilus’s Amphilruo. 
It was typical ot Shakespeare’s 
rapidly ripening genius to have 
discovered that “our sineerest 
laughter with some pain is fraught ’h 
he added a serious background to 
the play, and made it look forward 
to Pericles, CymhcHne, The Winler's 
Tale, and The Tempest in its story 
of lost relations hading each other. 
There is also a more or less serious 
study of jealousy. It is a good ael- 
ing play, though, like the “ book ” 
of an opera, somewhat hard to 
follow in reading, it is remarkable 
among the early plays for the 
rapidity of its exposition and its 
action. 

The Two Cendemen of Verona 
(1592) is a kind of overture to the 
great scries of romantic comedies. 
In many ways it is inferior to Lovers 
LahouTs Lost and The Comedy of 
Errors, but it is greater in jiromise, 
and in promise of Shakespeare’s 
own type of comedy. It is badly 
constructed, slow in its exposi- 
tion, and conventional in its ending. 
Its characters arc symtnetrieally 
grouped, like the nieces and uncles 
in Mr, Pull’s tragedy of The 
Spanish Armada. But real gcuius 
is showir in the drawing of the 
characters, especially in those of 
Launce and the Host. There arc 
three ingredients which go to make 
up a play— dialogue, plot, and 
characterization— and at first Shake- 
speare concentrated on one to the 


detrimenl of the others. Love\s 
Lahauds Imsi cKcels in dialogue, 
7 V/e (hnnedy of Errors iu ]hol/aiui 
YV/c Two Centlenwn in ebaracler- 
i/aliou. In his next comedy Slrake- 
speare excelled in all three, though 
iiiulouhtedly helped by the dream- 
like nature of his subject . 

A Midsummer « NiyhPs Dream 
(* 5 h 3 1594) Ike eonsumniatiou 
of the early comedies. It: was 
probably written to be iicrformed 
privately. 'The difierent llireads of 
the idol are most tanmingiv inter- 
woven. This }day is closely eou- 
necled with Romeo and Jtdief, 
which represents love in its tragic 
aspect, as .1 l\lidsummer‘>‘Nii^hPs 
Dream repres(mls it in its fantastic 
aspect. Moreiu'cr, the plot of 
Pyramas and d'hisbe bears no small 
resend>lant'e to the plot of Romeo 
and Jalief, It is probable that 
Shakespeare was putting his soul 
into these two plays while engaged 
in the more or less dull task of 
refurbishing the throe parts of 
.Kifo^ lienrv I' I, 

KinitJ ferny 17 , Parts I! and Ilf 
(1591 'U 592) are usually considered 
to he only in part the work of 
Sliakcspearc. Tiic Set'oiul I ’art is 
a recast of an older play, 77/0 hirst 
Pari of the Con/enllan, and the 
M’hird Part a recast of 'The True 
Trapedie of Richard, Duke of Yorke. 
It is usually believed that all these 
plays arc the work of a committee 
of which, Marlowe, (iroene, Shake- 
speare, and Pccle were members, 
d’he pro])lcm of the aiithorshl[> of 
any given passigc is insoluble, and, 
like the plays themselves, of secon- 
dary importance. It is certain that 
there was collaboration or redaction 
in Kinit Henry 17 , but it: is impos- 
sible to distinguish between Sluikc- 
speare writing like Marlowe, CJreenc 
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writing like Marlowe, and Marlowe 
writing like himself, and so with 
all the collaborators. 

King Richard III (1593), though 
the most Marlowesque of all the 
plays of Shakespeare, is probably 
Shakespeare^s unaided work — his 
first historical play written without 
collaboration. It is a melodramatic 
play which stops at nothing to 
attain its effects. In Marlowe’s 
fashion it has a dominating prot- 
agonist, and an opening solilo:[uy. 
Richard. Ill was immensely popular; 
Burbage made his reputation in 
this play, which from an actor’s 
point of view is a one-man play. 

Romeo and Juliet (1591, perhaps 
revised 1596) is the tragic master- 
piece of Shakespeare’s first period. 
Two of its most noticeable features 
are that it has no underplot, the 
story moving unimpeded upon its 
course, and that it is filled with 
splendid poetry. Hitherto the 
poet and the dramatist in Shake- 
speare had worked turn about 
rather than collaborated; in this 
play they are fast allies. 

King Richard II (1594) might 
be called anti-Marlowesque in its 
style. Shakespeare has definitely 
broken away from his discipleship 
to Marlowe, and is writing in his 
own style a play on a subject akin 
to that of Edward II. There is a 
lyrical element in this play which 
links it closely with Romeo and 
Juliet. Richard II, a king of shreds 
and purple patches, is splendidly 
drawn. There is a lack of comic 
scenes, and prose is avoided. 

King John (1595) is the greatest 
example of adaptation in the works 
of Shakespeare. It is not altogether 
an attractive play, but it lets us see 
into Shakespeare’s workshop more 
than any other play. It is based 
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upon an old play. The Troublesome 
Raigne of John^ King of England, 
of which it retains much, while 
elevating much into poetry. It 
does not adhere closely to the facts 
of history. The Bastard is a great 
figure, and points the way to the 
cycle of histories that are founded 
upon humour and heroism. 

The Merchant of Venice (1596) is 
an extremely popular play which 
combines several different stories 
into one harmonious whole. So 
graphically has this been done that 
some critics forget that the play is 
a romantic and extravagant play, 
and that the Venice which it repre- 
sents lies, not in Italy, but East of 
the Sun and West of the Moon. It 
is a mistake to regard Shylock as a 
tragic figure. 

King Henry IV, Parts I and II 
(1597-1598) may be regarded as 
one play in ten acts. In this play 
the chronicle turns into the comedy 
of manners. This cycle of plays — 
the Lancastrian trilogy — is the most 
genial of all the Shakespearean 
cycles. From the dramatic point of 
view these plays are without form 
and void, but as comedies of manners 
they are unmatched and unmatch- 
able. Falstaff doth bestride the 
narrow world like a Colossus ”, 
and is the greatest comic creation 
in ancient or modern literature. 

King Henry V (1599) is the last 
of the historical plays, properly so 
called. Its qualities are those of an 
epic rather than those of a play. 
Its dramatic interest is slender, 
but it contains some splendid 
pieces of patriotic writing. A 
temporary loss of self-confidence 
is perhaps to be seen in the apolo- 
getic prologues. 

The Teaming of the Shrew (1597) 
is an adaptation of an earlier play, 
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The Taming of /I Shreto (publislicd 
1594). The later pUiy is the statu- 
tory five acts. The authorship of 
A Shrew is one of the most inter- 
esting of Shakespearean problems, 
interesting though (perhaps be- 
cause) insoluble. It has been 
assigned to every near and impor- 
tant predecessor of Shakespeare 
save Lyly and Nassh. Shakespeareks 
play has been said to delineate the 
tragedy which occurs when a manly 
spirit is born into a woman’s body; 
but ’Twere to consider too curi- 
ously to consider so The ])lay 
is just a lively farce, the olf-liand 
sketch of a mature artist whose 
serious energies were concentrated 
on greater tasks. 

The Merry Wives of IVindsor 
(1598) was, according to a fairly- 
well established tradition, written 
in fourteen days in obedience to a 
command of Queen Elizabeth, who 
wished to see Ealstall; in love. 
Even Shakespeare could not write 
his best when writing to order, and 
Falstaff in love was a contradiction 
in terms. The play, however, is a 
bright, mirthful comedy, and is 
excellently constructed, being much 
better than Henry IV in this respect- 
It was almost certainly performed 
at Windsor, and probably on St. 
George’s (Garter) day. ralstalF 
was transplanted into Elizabethan 
times, nor docs he bear a much 
closer resemblance to his namesake 


underplot, which is delightful 
comedy, has swallowed up the 
main plot, which is unpleasant 
melodrama, so that the play is not 
cpiite satisfactory. 

As Yon. Like 1 1 (1599) was based 
on ikodge’s prose talc, Hosalynde^ 
Enphues (i olden Legacie, published 
nine years earlier. It is full of the 
spirit of romance; and the dainty 
wit of Touchslone, the wisest fool 
in Hlrakespearedom, illuminates the 
whole play. liven in this play, how- 
ever, there arc signs that Hhakc- 
spcarc has turned his wit the seamy 
side without. 'rherc is miiclt 
cynicism in tlic play, which cpiitc 
dcTmitcly satirizes pasloralism on 
occasion. The eudiug is purely 
conventional; every comedy must 
end with a bout of marriages, just 
as every tragedy must; cud with a 
series of deaths. According to our 
ideas, Horace’s rule, “ nee clous 
intersit nisi digmis viiulicc nodus”, 
applies to llyinen and the knots 
which he tics no less than to other 
deities and the knots which they 
loose. 


Twelfth Night (1600) is the acme 
of BItakespearean comedy. It has 
all that is most mirtlvful and 
exquisite in Alneh Ado and As You 
Like Itj with something of added 
niirtii and grace. To treat MalvoIIo 
as an almost tragic personage is an 
absurd mistake made by some 
actors. 


in Henry IV than Iludibras docs to 
Don Quixote. 7 Iie Merry Wives 
has about it a pleasant air of spon- 
taneity and unpremeditated art 
Owing to its ixnpromptu nature, it 
lets us see into Shakespeare’s mind, 
because “ out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh 
Much Ado about Nothing (1598) 
is a great but unequal play. The 


Julius Ceesar (tbox) is the lirst <d' 
the Roman plays based on Plutarch., 
the humancst though not the most 
accurate of Ixiographcrs. It is 
probable tliat Shakespeare spent 
an unusual amount of time on this 
play. The language and thought 
arc exquisitely clear, and arc more 
evenly balanced than in any other 
play. 
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Hamlet (1602) is perhaps the 
most popular of the plays. It has 
been classed, with Julius Caesar, as 
a tragedy of reflection, but to the 
Elizabethan playgoer of 1602 it 
probably appeared to be a good 
brisk melodrama with plenty of 
sensation in it. It is undoubtedly 
based upon an old revenge-tragedy, 
probably the work of Kyd. Idiere 
are some minor inconsistencies in 
the play, due in part to the survival 
of some features of the old play, 
and in part to the drastic but in- 
complete revision which Shake- 
speare gave to his first draft. The 
heart of Hamlet’s mystery can be 
almost if not quite plucked out; 
some of the difficulties which tor- 
mented commentators of a bygone 
generation were due to their not 
realizing that in a revenge-play 
there was a certain tacit under- 
standing between author and 
audience, just as there is to-day 
between the author of a detective 
story and his readers. 

Airs Well that ends Well (?i6oi) 
is a curious play with an uncertain 
literary history. Parts of it are 
immature, both in style and metre, 
and parts of it are certainly Shake- 
speare’s mature work. It is perhaps 
a recast of an earlier play, which 
many critics identify with Lovers 
Laboiir^s Won, mentioned by Meres 
in 1598. The uncertain touch with 
which the character of the heroine 
is drawn is a sign of early work or 
patchwork. The blending of styles 
makes this play unique. 

Measure for Measure (1603) is 
that mixture of dramatic and un- 
pleasant qualities which is usually 
known as a ‘‘ strong ” play. It is 
very much less tragic than its 
source. Shakespeare’s magic has 
given reality to a romantically 


improbable story. The conven- 
tional ending would not seem out 
of place in a conventional play, in 
a play in which “ they do but jest, 
poison in jest but Shakespeare 
in this play propounds a problem 
of absorbing interest, and shirks 
giving a satisfactory solution of it. 

Troilus and Cressida (?i6o3) is 
the most obscure of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and leaves a confused effect 
upon its readers. Though weak as 
a play, it is strong as a satire; it 
may be doubted if it was ever a 
money-making play. It is ambigu- 
ous even in its position in the 
Folio, where it occupies a kind of 
limbo between the histories and 
the tragedies, and is not mentioned 
in the “ catalogue ” or table of 
contents. It is the only play of the 
thirty-seven which is filled with 
bitterness and the crackling of 
thorns under a pot. Truth, love, 
heroism, wisdom, chastity — what- 
soever things are lovely and of 
good report — are the subjects of 
gibes and mockery. And now 
tragedy follows tragedy. 

Othello (1604) is at once the 
most painful and the most perfect 
of all the plays, and is the most 
tremendous effort of Shakespeare 
as a dramatist. In construction it 
is as perfect as a play of Sopho- 
cles. There is no underplot. 
Coleridge contrasted this play fav- 
ourably with Hamlet and Lear, 
where, he said, there was some- 
thing gigantic and unformed; in 
Othello “ everything assumes its 
due place and proportion, and the 
whole mature powers of his mind 
are displayed in admirable equi- 
librium 

King Lear (1605) is the most 
titanic of all the plays, and is the 
most tremendous effort of Shake- 
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spearc as a poet. It combines 
rapidity with Icngtli, and has the 
lire and sublimity of the best work 
of /Eschylus. It is too vast a sub- 
ject for the stage, and gives the 
impression of being out of time 
and space. In this play we see the 
first signs of that lack of verbal and 
metrical restraint wliicli is so not- 
able in the latest plays. The lan- 
guage cannot alw’ays support the 
weight of the thou gilt. 

Macbelli (1606) is, iinfortimalcly, 
only preserved in an imperfect 
state. It was written to jdeasc 
James, lienee the subject was taken 
from Scottish history, and lienee 
the allusions to demonology, upon 
which the king had wriltcu a book, 
and to the healing of scrofula by 
means of the royal touch. It is 
possible that the pruning-knifo was 
unskilfully applied to Macheih to 
make it more suitable for jierfor- 
mance at court. One of the most 
remarkable features of this play is 
its extreme rapidity, it moves 
swiftly and relentlessly to its dnioiie- 
ment. 

Antony and (dcopalra (1607) is 
a play of kaleidoscopic variety. It 
is slightly defective in construction, 
and lacks an absorbing centre of 
interest. It was perhaps rather 
hastily written, and has the excel- 
lences and defects of rapid work. 
Cleopatra is the greatest of Shake- 
speare's women, and the most 
complete psychological study in 
all the plays. 

Coriolamis (1608) is a somewhat 
austere play, with little of the lyric 
manner in it, and containing a 
good deal of rather difficult writ- 
ing, not unlike that of Browning. 
Many gifts have gone to its making, 
but not the supreme gift of love. 
Coriolanns is much less tragic than 


its immediate predecessors, as when 
the hero dies he loses his life but 
saves Jiis soul. This is signilicant 
as marking the end of the tragic 
])criod. 

Tinian of Athens (.T607 i()o<S) is 
a pm/xling and chaotic play. Barts 
of it are in Shakcapcarc's most 
majestic style, and parts of it seem 
to he the work of an unskilful 
journeyman; but the dilliculty of 
se[Kirating tlic wheat from the 
tares is greater in, this than in, any 
other play. ,U: has been suggested 
that this play ^vas eomplclcd not 
for acting, but for inclusion in the 
1623 ju)lio. .It may preserve much 
of bhakcsiieare's preliminary draft. 

Penrles (ibo<S) is the overture to 
the series of four romances with 
whicli Shakespeare eiuled his career 
as dramatist. Heforc writing thCsSc 
phiys his mind was liorn again, 
.Like ‘Ahe wretch that long has 
tost on the thoniy bed of pain 

The meanest tlowtavt of the vale 
The simplest note that swells the 
gale, 

The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening baratli.st^. 

In llicsc ])lays Shakcs|)earc harked 
back to the reunion of parted kins- 
folk, a subject he had dealt with in 
the sserious imdcrplot of The (loniedy 
of Krrors, 'Bhe lirst two acts ()f 
Pencks are worthless, and arc tlie 
work of some very inferior iday- 
wright, possibly (ieorge Wilkins. 
This is the partncrsliip of Alpha 
and Omega, the first and the lust; 
and there is no stronger evidence 
of the small value vvliich Shake- 
speare set on his work. 

The White As Tale (i;6io) is based 
upon Oreeucks novel Pamlosto 
(named Dorasliis and Pawnia in its 
later editions). Autolycus is Shake- 
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speare’s own invention, and one of 
the most agre:^able of all rogues. 
In the story of the wooing of 
Florizel and Perdita, the shep- 
herdess who is really a princess, 
Shakespeare dealt with a situation 
common in Menander and the 
New Comedy, but treated it in 
his own pure and delicate way. 
The statue-scene at the end of the 
play is immensely effective on the 
stage. 

Cymheline (i6io) is somewhat 
complicated and difficult to follow, 
but it contains the beautiful figure 
of Imogen, the sweetest woman 
ever created by God or man. This 
character and some magnificent 
poetry help to make amends for a 
certain lack of probability in this 
play, which treads close on the 
heels of the greatest of the plays. 

The Tempest (i6ii) is the greatest 
of the four romances, and is the 
last song of the “ sweet swan of 
Avon In this play Shakespeare 
“ called the New World into exis- 
tence to redress the balance of the 
Old Music and magic and poetry 
meet in it and make it the Master's 
masterpiece. Its technique is 
perfect. It obeys the laws of unity 
of time and of unity of place. It 
has solved the problem of how to 
represent a reconciliation — twelve 
years having elapsed since the 
estrangement— upon the stage. It 
is impossible to refrain from identi- 
fying Prospero with Shakespeare 
himself. Prospero the magician is 
a man who has complete mastery 
over himself. His magic chiefly 
consists in this. Heminge and 
Condell showed much wisdom in 
putting this play first in the Folio, 
to attract the hesitating purchaser. 

Henry VIII (1612) is actually the 
last play to which Shakespeare 


contributed a share, though The 
Tempest is his last great work and 
contains his farewell to the stage. 
Roughly a third of the play is by 
Shakespeare; the rest is by Fletcher. 
Some critics see the hand of Mas- 
singer in certain parts. This play 
depends for its success more upon 
pageantry and declamation than 
upon plot and poetry. It may 
perhaps contain some old material, 
laid aside by Shakespeare years 
before and made over to Fletcher 
when Shakespeare retired to Strat- 
ford. 

To attempt in a few words to 
appreciate the genius of Shakespeare 
is as difficult as it is to “ hold in- 
finity in the palm of your hand 
Nevertheless, certain salient features 
of the man may be briefly set down. 
The greatest of all his manifold 
gifts was his large-minded impar- 
tiality — his god-like tolerance, 
which enabled him to sympathize 
with human nature in all its shapes, 
degrees, depressions, and eleva- 
tions. Another of his great gifts 
was that he had, especially in his 
mature plays, the happy knack of 
pleasing both himseif and his 
audience with his work. Fie did 
not, like Fletcher, pander to the 
groundlings; nor did he, like 
Jonson, attempt to bully them into 
■liking what was above their heads. 
Simply by the alchemy of his 
genius he could turn the base lead 
of crude farces, tedious chronicle- 
histories, and ranting tragedies of 
revenge into the pure gold of his 
sunny comedies, his masterly his- 
torical plays, and his majestic 
tragedies. He was born at a fortu- 
nate time. Marlowe, one of the 
greatest of literary pioneers, had 
made straight the paths for him. 
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He began his career as a junior 
doing alterations only; when he 
had coinpletcd his great series of 
historical plays, he was a past- 
master of dramatic writing. The 
composition of his histories was 
probably the best education that 
he could have had; had he not 
worked at these plays he might 
have been a kind of superior 
Fletcher in comedy, and but 
slightly better than Webster in 
tragedy. As it was, he went on 
from strength to strength, writing 
masterpieces of romantic comedy 
and tragedies of all kinds, ending 
finally with his romances, in whicit 
he seems to look down as from a 
height upon all the doings of man- 
kind. 

Biblioorapihcal Notk. Seven - 

teen of Shakespeare’s plays (in- 
cluding Fen'e/es) were printed in 
quarto between 1597 and 1622. 
Four of the plays published in 
quarto arc obviously pirated {Romeo 
and Juliet^ Henry Merry IF/m, 
and Ha?tilei)j and it is not likely 
that Shakespeare authorized, thougii 
he may have connived at, the 
publication of any of them. In 
1623 appeared the first collected 
edition of Shakespeare’s playsS, 
usually known as the First Folio. 
It was set forth by John Ilerninge 
and Henry Condell, Shakespeare’s 
fellow-actors. It contains thirty- 
six plays (all the canonical plays 
except Pericles) y twenty of which 
appeared in print for the first 
time. Over one hundred and 
eighty copies of the First Folio 
survive, but only fourteen arc in 
a quite perfect state. The Second 
Folio (1632) is a reprint of the 
First, and makes a few alterations, 
many of which arc for the worse. 


The dlfird F'olio (1663 and ,1664) 
IS mainly a reprint of \hc Second; 
the ib64 impression conlains PerP 
c/es and six pseudo-Shakespearean 
plays. The Fourth, (1685) 
a reprint: of the 1664 imiu'cssion of 
Ibelliird. 

Dryclen was one of the best as 
ho was one of the earliesl Shake- 
spearean critics. '11 1 C first critical 
editor was the Poet Laureate 
Nicholas Rowe, who in his edition 
of 1709 corrected some of the most 
pal])ablc errors, and gathered to- 
gether some fac'ts ami legends 
about Shakespeare’s life. Pope 
(1735), ami 'Phcobalcl (1733) 
some Iiappy and some unnecessary 
emendations. Hannier ((74.(.) did 
not contribute much, to Shake- 
spearean scholarshij), nor did War- 
burton, who reissued Pope’s edition 
with many notes of his own in 
1747. Dr. Johnson’s edition (1765) 
is chielly famous for its preface, 
an embodiment: of sound common 
sense. Capell’s edition (1.768) is 
the work of a thorough but not 
superficially altractivc scholar. 
Steevens, who reissued Joliusou’s 
edition in 1773, ^^as clever but 
uuvstablc; Malone, his rival (1790), 
was a .sound anticiuarian. Variorum 
editions embodying tlic work of 
Johnson, Steevens, and Malone 
appeared under the editorship of 
Reed in 1803 and 1813, and under 
the editorship of James Boswell 
(the younger) in 1821. lit tlic early 
part of the nimUecnlh century a 
new era in Shakespearean criticism 
was opened up by Ckilcridge, 
Schlcgcl, Ilazlitt, and Lamb. (Cole- 
ridge, though not tlic most reliable, 
is perhaps the most inspired of 
Shakespearean critics. lUs tradi- 
tion was carried on at a later date 
by Swinburne, who is an excellent 






THE TRAGEDIE O 

H A ]\1 i-. E Tj P rince of Dcnmarke. 


n» 

•■i 


c» 


■fchis Trinmu Scam Tnma, 


Knui ’T\trfun‘h itK.i py.iKCtJco wo ( 'cntwels, 

‘Jutruai rtV, 

Un'stlierc r* 

FrM. Nay anl'.vcr me : Stand Sz vii'olrl 
youc 

r^tr, Longli'ie (.hcKinjjj, 

i>4W. 

/frfr, Me« 

Y ou I omcmofl carctully vpoii vonr hourc, 
i7»fr,’rii n.iw (irook rv.’c[tic.r'',er tlicc u> bed Jr.wctf o. 
Fr.vi, F'oe thi'i rclccic much iliaulci: Tisbitcct coldj 
And r am hcivc ,;t hca: t. 

T.v't. 1 1 aiic ; n'l r.sd qiiic; Guard ? 

''Jor a Moi fo [hmo;;. 

j Vidra. Well. ;.;oodi.i;.;iu. i f you do mce: ?inti 

Afftrf i'lUu, the Run'' ol’niy VVa'.'.li,bul them make hatE 
r< ter Ffer ,it> } ,wd A'/.:n t Utu . 

Ai'W'?. f tld ikr ( hcaiu '.hcni. Stand : v/ho'* there ? 
Ihr, rnemi, to tins' .jrounvl. 

Anri Lo^c-mentothe Dane, 

/Hj.j. Cjiiic you good niglic, 

7>Lr . f.» farwcl honeCl: Soldier, wijo hath relicu’d you? 
}% -i, iia’i my place; giucyou goodnight. 

Exit Fran. 

Jfur. Holla ‘nar^r.iriie>. 

2E»r. Say,’-'vhatn//3>v?if/cthcrc ■ 

FFor, A pcccv’ of him. 

T.ir. Welcome /Aini'i;.i,\'!fc'u-omc good AfArccUm. 
AEtr. What, (la’s this clnngappcac'd agaiiic to night. 
JjAr, I h.ii!C Ihcnc nothing. 

J/jir. //ffr.j'r: fjic^.'tis but. ourFantalic^ 

Ami Will no: !rr beiccfc take hold ofhim 
Touching chE ijrcadcvl light, tv.'icc fccnc of v.i, 

T licrt lo'C 1 luuc ii'trcatc.'I him along 
IV'uh VE, to v.'.nclulr mii'tive.s nf this Night, 

Thar .fa lamcthis Apraricion come- 
I 1 Icnny ripprnuc om eyes, and Ipcskc coir, 
i /ftT, ,’i will not appcarc. 

1 }nV\ Sit diHVl... a. while, 

And let vs onccagaincnflaiic your care*, 
j That arc I'u furcificd e gainft our Story, 

1 ',Vhar '.VC two N ights liauc fccnc* 

}lor WTlhfu we downc, 

And lee T,i hcai'c 7'rtrr; ^‘do rpeakeofehis. 

'Hum. L.ifi nigl'.t ofall, 

Whenyond fame Scarce that'* VYcftward from the Pole 
. Uadmadc his coarfct'illumc that pact ofHcaucn 
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U acre no’.v u burnei, and my rdfe 

'flic bdl then bcaci!i:' one. * 

Ol/rfr. Peace, br-ahr thee of , XFntn th Chil, 
Lookc vvlicrc It come;, againc. ^ ’ 

Bern. In the fame hgi/rc, like the King rhai's dead. 

A Fat. Thou ait.i Sch.olln; Ijirakccoir Ifor^uta. 
B^m, Looker it not like the Kmg? Markc it Itomw. 
H^.u Moli like It harrowes mu with fear A: wonder 
It would be ipoke too. 

Af.rf. Qneflioluc //rrMt/rf, 

//.r. What ore thou that vlurpT this time ofrii -dir 

Together with chat Hairc and Wai like forme “ ‘ 

Iri which the Mainly of buried Dcimatkc 
Dullomftimcsnnrrli , Jjy Hcituen 1 diargc thee fpeake 
T/.r, i C IS oftenfled. ^ 

B trn. SrCjU fUIkr"] nway. 

Uoi. Stay ip:a!;c; fpcikc : I Cliargrthee/pr.ikc. 

. _ l-.xtrcFe CihiifB 

Al^tr. ^Tis s^^oriCjOiul will nor aolvvcr. 

Latt), How now /Fer.ittJ ? You ticmblc A: look pale : 

Knot tins fornctlijiig more then Fantafe? ^ 
What tlnnkc you en't d’ j 

Betorc my God, I might not thlsbcleeuc 
V\ itheut the fculiblc and true .tunuch 
Ofminc ownccyci. 

M.ir. It it no: like the King ? ) 

Hl'k, As thou arc to iIm' fclfc^, | 

ouch vv.iftl c vciy A.tiiioui IfSiud on i 

\\ hen ili'Andiinoiis Norwev combatted ; 

So frown d nc once, v.'hrujtl an angry p.ailc 

He I'mot the llcddtd Pollax on iliclce. | 

'f IS (Irangc. 


Afrf/'. i bus c wire beforehand iufd :ic this dead hourc 
\\ ith Marciail (bike, hath he gone by our Watch. 

1 FF«^r,ln vdiatpirciciibr thought CO work, I know not: 
Kncuiihc grolFc and fcope of my Opinion, 

Thu boadcs Inmc flrangc crrupcion to our State. 

Mat. Good now lie downc^fk tell me he chat knowes 
Why thi* fame ftrufl: and mon; obferunnt Watch 
Sc» nightly toylc-s the fubicifi: of the Land, * 

And why fuch daylyCaft of Blazon Cannon 
And ForraigneMarc for Implements ofwarre : 

^ Why fuch impren’c of Ship-wrights, whole fore T^ske 
• Do's not diuidc the Sunday from chcvvcckt. 

Whir might be toward, that this fwcacy ha(> 

Doth nuke the Nighcioynt-Labourcrwith the day ; 

I WTm is’t thvai can infortne me? . 

I //or. Thuctanl, 


THE FIRST PAGE OF THE FIRST FOLIO (•162?') OF fTAMLPT 
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critic, tlK)u,q;h, sometimes most cm- 
where his ease is weakest. 
The editions of Singer, Collier, 
Knight, IlalliwcU, Dyce, and 
Staunton all contribute something 
to our knowledge of Shakespeare. 
The Cambridge edition of Clark 
and Wright presents a sound text, 
but its critical apparatus resembles 
an \uiwccded garden. A new 
Variorum edition was imdcrtakcn 
by IL Howard Furness of Phila- 
delphia, who edited liftcen plays 
between 11871: and his dcatli in 
191:2; his son is carrying on the 
task. Ivach volume of this edition 
is a library in itself. Other editions 
arc too numerous to mention, but 
the following may be singled out 
as important: Dowden, Craig, and 
C'asc, The Arden Shakespeare (1899- 
1918), and Sir Arthur Quillcr- 
Couch and J. 1 ). Wilson, 'The New 
Shakespeare (begun in 1921). 

Those who read to contradict 
and confute will perhaps endeavour 
to make themselves masters of a 
section or two of the vast library 
which has gathered round Shake- 
speare and his works. A small 
selection will satisfy those whom 
studies serve :for delight. The 
ordinary reader will find almost all 
the help he requires in the follow- 
ing books: Sir Sidney Lee, A Life 
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of William Shakespeare (the stan- 
dard biography); F. J. Furnivall 
and J. Munro, Shakespeare: Life 
and Work] Dr. Johnson, Essays 
and Notes on Shakespeare (edited 
by Sir W. Raleigh); S. T. Cole- 
ridge, Notes and Lectures on Shake- 
speare; W. Hazlitt, Characters of 
Shakespeare^ s Plays; E. Dowden, 
Shakspere: a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art; A Shakspere Primer; 
Introduction to Shakespeare; Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Shakespeare (Eng- 
lish Mien of Letters Scries); A. C. 
Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy; 
Oxford Lectures on Poetry; A. C. 
Swinburne, A Study of Shake- 
speare; J. Churton Collins, Studies 
in Shakespeare; B. Wendell, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare: a Study in 
Elizabethan Literature; G. Brandes, 
William Shakespeare; G. P. Baker, 
Idle Development of Shakespeare as 
a Dramatist; D. PI. Madden, The 
Diary of Master William Silence; 
Sir A. T. Qiiillcr- Couch, Shake- 
speare's Workmanship; various con- 
tributors, Shakespeare's England; 
Sir E. K. Chambers, William 
Shakespeare^ a Study of Facts and 
Problems; Shakespeare: a Survey; 
J. Bartlett, Concordance to Shake- 
speare; R. J. Cunliffe, A New 
Shakespearean Dictionary; E. A. 
Abbott, A Sliakesperian Gra?nmar. 


From “Venus and Adonis” 

This sour informer, this bate-breeding spy, 

This canker that cats up Love's tender spring, 

This carry-tale, dissentious Jealousy, 

That sometime true news, sometime false doth bring, 
Knocks at my heart and whispers in mine car 
''Phat if I love thee, I thy death should fear: 

And more than so, presenteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angry-chafing boar, 
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Under whose sharp on IiLs hack doth He 
An inta,e;c like lli_vseH\ all sStainM with [(ore; 

Whose l>lood upon the fresh llowers heinj»‘ shed 
Doth nuikc ihciu dro(jp with ejriel' and iKiut*' the heaiL 

What slioidd .1 do, seeiit.K thee so iinhaal, 

That tremble at tlu‘ iinaij;ination? 

The thought of it cloth, make my faint heart bleed, 
And fear doth teach it divination; 

1 prophesy tby death, my living sorrow', 

If thou encounter with the hoar to-morrow. 


Ihit if thou needs wilt hunt, he ruled by me 
Uncouple at the timorous Hying hare, 

Or at the fox whicli lives by subtlety, 

Or at the roe which no encoimter dare: 

[hirsue these fearful creatures oVr the down: 

And on thy welLhreatlUd horse keep with thy houiuli 




And when thou hast on r(K)t the ]>urhliivd hare, 
Mark the i^oor wretch, to overshoot his trouhlcs 
How he outruns the wand and with wliat ^'art5 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles: 
'Llic many imiscts through the whicT he goes 
Are like a lahyriuth to amaze l\is foes. 


Sometime he runs among a Hock of sheep, 

To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell 
And sometime where earth-delving conics kcej), 

To stop tiie loud pursuers in their yell, 

And sometime sorteth with a lierd of deer: 

Danger cleviscth shifts; wit waits on fear: 


H)T 


The hot sccnt-snulHng hounds arc driven to doubt, 
Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out; 

Then do they spend their mouths; Itcho replies, 

As if another chase were in the skies. 


By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 

Stands on his hinder logs with listening ear, 
To hearken if his foes pursue him still: 

Anon their loud alarums he doth hear; 
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And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing-bell. 

Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way; 

Each envious brier his weary legs doth scratch, 

Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay: 

For misery is trodden on by many. 

And being low never relieved by any. 

{Lines 655-708.) 


From “Lucrece” 

O Opportunity, thy guilt is great! 

’Tis thou that executest the traitor’s treason: 

Thou sett’st the wolf where he the lamb may get; 
Whoever plots the sin, thou ’point ’st the season; 
’Tis thou that spurn ’st at right, at law, at reason; 
And in thy shady cell, where none may spy him, 

Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander by him. 

Thou makest the vestal violate her oath; 

Thou blow’st the fire when temperance is thaw’d; 
Thou smother ’st honesty, thou murder ’st troth; 

Thou foul abettor! thou notorious bawd! 

Thou plantest scandal and displacest laud: 

Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thief, 

Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief! 

Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame. 

Thy private feasting to a public fast. 

Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name, 

Thy sugar’d tongue to bitter wormwood taste: 

Thy violent vanities can never last. 

How comes it then, vile Opportunity, 

Being so bad, such numbers seek for thee? 

When wilt thou be the humble suppliant’s friend, 
And bring him where his suit may be obtained? 
When wilt thou sort an hour great strifes to end? 

Or free that soul which wretchedness hath chain’d? 
Give physic to the sick, ease to the pain’d? 

The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for thee; 
But they ne’er meet with Opportunity. 

Vot.. II. 


33 
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Tlic palicnt. dies while the physician sleeps; 

The orphan pines while the oppressor reeds; 
Justice is feasting while the widow weeps; 
Advice is sporting while infection breeds; 
Thou grant ’st no time for charitable deeds: 
Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murder’s rages, 
Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages. 


When dh-uth and Virtue have to do with thee, 

A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid: 

They buy thy help; but Sin ne’er gives a fee, 
lie gratia comes; and thou art well appaid 
As well to hear as grant what he hath said. 

My Collatinc would else have come to me 
When Tarquin did, but he was stay’d by thee. 

(IJties 876 "917.) 


SonnetvS 


XVII I 

Shall I compare thee to a sumiticr’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 

And sSummer’s lease hath all too short a dale: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 

And often is his gold complexion dimm’d; 

And every fair from lair sometime declines, 

By chance or nature’s changing course imtrirtmiM 
But thy eternal summer shall Jiot fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wander ’st in his shade, 
When in ctcriral lines to time thou growest: 

So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee 


\r 'v'r* T xr 

A. Al A 


When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself and curse rny fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends possess’d, 
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Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee, and then my state, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 
For thy sweet love remember’d such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 

XXX 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long since can cell’d woe. 

And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight; 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o ’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 

Which I new pay as if not paid before, 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restored and sorrows end. 

LXV 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’er-sways their power, 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea. 

Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 

0, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days. 

When rocks impregnable are not so stout. 

Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays? 

O fearful meditation! where, alack, 

Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 

Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 

O, none, unless this miracle have might. 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 
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Lxxin 


That time of year thou mayst in me l)eh()lcl 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hanf<j: 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruinkl choirs, where late the sweet birds sann. 

In me thou sce’st the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou sce’st the glowing of such fire 
That on tiie ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire 
Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by. 

This thou perccivest, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 


XCVIII 

From you have 1 been absent in the spring, 

When proud-pied April dress’d in all his trim 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing, 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him, 

Yet nor the lays of birds nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue 
Could make me any summer’s story tell, 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew; 

Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose; 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away, 

As with your shadow I with these did play: 

\r 

The forward violet thus did I chide: 

Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smells, 
If not from my love’s breath? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells 
In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 

The lily I condemned for thy hand, 

And buds of marjoram had stoTn thy hair: 
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The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 

One blushing shame, another white despair; 
A third, nor red nor white, had stoLn of both 
And to his robbery had annex’d thy breath; 
But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 
But sweet or colour it had stol’n from thee. 


CXVI 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

O, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


CXXIX 

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action; and till action, lust 
Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame. 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust; 
Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight. 

Past reason hunted, and no sooner had. 

Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad; 

Mad in pursuit and in possession so; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme; 

A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe; 

Before, a joy proposed; behind, a dream. 

All this the world well knows; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 
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Titania’s tAillaby 

You spotted snakes Avith double ton|jjiK\ 
Thorny hed,L!;eliogs, be not seen; 
Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong, 
Come not near our fairy c|ueen. 
Philomel, with melody, 

Sing iti our sweet lullaby; 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby, lulla, hilla, lullaby: 
Never harm, 

Nor spell nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nigh; 

So, good night, with lullaby. 


Weaving spiders, come not here; 

Ilcncc, you long-lcggM spinners, heiwe 
Beetles black, approach not near; 

Worm nor snail, do no odencc. 
Philomel, with melody, etc. 


Balthazar’s Song: 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever, 

One foot in sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never: 
Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Ilcy nonny, nonny. 


Sing no more ditties, sing no moc, 
Of dumps so dull and heavy; 
The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summer first was Icavy: 
Then sigh not so, etc. 
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Feste’s Song 

O mistress mine, where are you roaming? 
O, stay and hear; your true love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low: 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting; 

Journeys end in lovers meeting. 

Every wise man ’s son doth know. 

What is love? ’tis not hereafter; 

Present mirth hath present laughter; 

What’s to come is still unsure: 

In delay there lies no plenty; 

Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 


Ariel’s Songs 

Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands: 

Courtsied when you have and kiss ’d 
The wild waves whist, 

Foot it featly here and there; 

And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 
Burthen {dispersedly). Hark, hark! 

Bow-wow. 

The watch -dogs bark: 

Bow-wow. 

Hark, hark! I hear 

The strain of strutting chanticleer 

Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow. 

# 

Full fathom five thy fadier lies; 

Of his bones are coral made; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 

Sea- nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

Burthen, Ding-dong. 

Hark! now I hear them, — Ding-dong, bell. 
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Love’s Labour’s l/ost 

Biron 

Learning is but an adjimct to ourself 
And where we arc our learning likewise is: 

Then when ourselves we see in hulics’ eyes, 

Do we not likewise see our learning there? 

O, we have made a vow to study, lords, 

And in that vow we have forswoi'n, our l) 0 ()ks. 

For when would you, my liege, or you, or you, 

In leaden contemplation have found out 
Such fiery numbers as the prompting eyes 
Of beauty's tutors have enrich'd you with? 

Other slow arts entirely keep the brain; 

And therefore, finding barren practisers, 

Scarce show a harvest of their heavy toil: 

But love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, 

Lives not alone immured in the brain; 

But, with the motion of all elements, 

Courses as swift as thought in every power, 

And gives to every power a double ])ower, 

Above their functions and their olllccs. 

It adds a precious seeing to the eye; 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind; 

A lover’s car will hear the lowest sountl, 

When the suspicious head of theft is stopp’d: 
Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible 
Than arc the tender horns of cockled ssnails; 

Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste 
For valour, is not Love a Ilerculcs, 

Still climbing trees in the Ilcspcrides? 

Subtle as Sphinx; as sweet and musical 
As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair; 

And when Love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. 

Never durst poet touch a pen to write 
Until his ink were temper’d with Love’s siglis; 

0, then his lines would ravish savage oars 
And plant in tyrants mild humility. 

From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive: 

They sparkle still the right IVomethean lire; 

They arc the books, the arts, the academes, 

That show, contain and nourish all the world: 
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Else none at all in aught proves excellent. 

Then fools you were these women to forswear, 

Or keeping what is sworn, you will prove fools. 

For wisdom’s sake, a word that all men love, 

Or for love’s sake, a word that loves all men, 

Or for men’s sake, the authors of these women, 

Or women’s sake, by whom we men are men, 

Let us once lose our oaths to find ourselves, 

Or else we lose ourselves to keep our oaths. 

It is religion to be thus forsworn, 

For charity itself fulfils the law. 

And who can sever love from charity.^ 

(Act IV, Sc. 2 7 3i4”3^S-) 


A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 

{Enter Titania a 7 id Bottom; Peaseblossom, Cobweb, Moth, 
Mustardseed, and other Fairies attending ; Oberon behind unsee?i^ 

Titania 

Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 

While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 

And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, 

And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 

Bottom 

Where’s Peaseblossom? 


Ready. 


Peaseblossom 


Bottom 

Scratch my head, Peaseblossom. Where’s Mounsieur Cobweb? 


Ready. 


Cobweb 

Bottom 


Mounsieur Cobweb, good mounsieur, get you your weapons in your 
nd, and kill me a red-hipped humble-bee on the top of a thistle; and 
od mounsieur, bring me the honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too much 
the action, mounsieur; and, good mounsieur, have a care the honey- 
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bag break not; I would be loath to have you overflown with a honey-bag, 
signior. Where’s Mounsiciir Mustardsecd? 

Mustakdsked 

Ready. 

Bottom 

Give me your ncaf, Mounsiciir Mustardsecd. Pray you, leave your 
courtesy, good mounsiciir. 


What’s your will? 


Mustaudsked 


Bottom 


Nothing, good mounsiciir, but to help Cavalery Cobweb to scratch. 
I must to the barber’s, mounsiciir; for methinks I am marvellous hairy 
about the face; and I am such a tender ass, if my hair do but tickle me, 
I must scratch. 


Titania 

What, wilt thou licar some music, my sweet love? 


Bottom 

I have a reasonable good car in music. Let’s have the tongs and the 
bones. 


Titania 

Or say, sweet love, what thou dcsircst to cat. 


Bottom 


Truly, a peck of provender: I could munch your good dry oats. Me- 
thinks I have a great desire to a bottle of hay; good hay, sweet hay, hath 
no fellow. 


Titania 

I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 


Bottom 

I had rather have a handful or two of dried peas. But, I pray you, 
let none of your people stir me: I have an exposition of sleep come upon 
me. 
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Titania 

Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 

Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away. [Exemit fairies. 

{Act IV, Sc. 1, lines 1-44.) 


Romeo and Juliet 

Romeo 

How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry! which their keepers call 
A lightning before death: O, how may I 
Call this a lightning? O, my love! my wife! 

Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 

Flath had no power yet upon thy beauty: 

Thou art not conquer’d; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 

Tybalt, licst thou there in thy bloody sheet? 

O, what more favour can I do to thee. 

Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain 
To sunder his that was thine enemy? 

Forgive me, cousin! Ah, dear Iiiliet, 

Why art thou yet so fair? shall I believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous, 

And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour? 

For fear of that, I still will stay with thee; 

And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again: here, here will I remain 
With worms that are thy chamber-maids; 0 , here 
Will I set up my everlasting rest, 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world-wearied flesh. Eyes, look your last! 

Arms, take your last embrace! and, lips, O you 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death! 

Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury guide! 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark! 

Here’s to my love! [Drinks i\ O true apothecary! 

Thy drugs are quick. Thus with a kiss I die. [Dies. 

{Act F, Sc. 3, lines 88-120.) 
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Tlie Merchant ot Venice 

Belmont. Avenue to Portia^s house. 
{Enlvr Louknzo ^///^/ Jiissuw.) 


Lormnzo 

The nioon aliuics bright: in sueli a night as this 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noisSc, in such a niglit 
'froilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls 
And sigh'd his soul toward the (Irccian lenls, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 


JlvSSICA 

In such a night 

Did Thisbc fearfully o’ertrip the dew 
And saw the lion's shadow ere himself 
And ran dismay’d away. 

Louknzo 

In sucli a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea banks and whift her love 
To come again to Carthage. 


Jessica 

In such a night 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old Aeson. 


Lorenzo 

In such a night 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice 
As far as Belmont. 


Jessica 

In such a niglit 

Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her ’well, 
Stealing her soul with many vowti of faith 
And ne’er a true one. 
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Lorenzo 

In such a night 

Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 

Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

Jessica 

I would out-night you, did no body come; 

But, hark, I hear the footing of a man, 

(Act V , Sc . I, lines 1-24.) 


Second Part of King Henry IV 

Chief-Justice 

You follow the young prince up and down, like his ill angel. 

Falstaff 

Not so, my lord; your ill angel is light; but I hope he that looks 
upon me will take me without weighing: and yet, in some respects, 
I grant, I cannot go: I cannot tell. Virtue is of so little regard in these 
costermonger times that true valour is tuimed bear-herd: pregnancy is 
made a tapster, and hath his quick wit wasted in giving reckonings: all 
the other gifts appertinent to man, as the malice of this age shapes them, 
are not worth a gooseberry. You that are old consider not the capacities 
of us that are young; you do measure the heat of our livers with the 
bitterness of your galls: and we that are in the vaward of our youth, I 
must confess, are wags too. 


Chief-Justice 

Do you set down your name in the scroll of youth, that are written 
down old with all the characters of age? Have you not a moist eye? a 
dry hand? a yellow cheek? a white beard? a decreasing leg? an in- 
creasing belly? is not your voice broken? your wind short? your chin 
double? your wit single? and every part about you blasted with antiquity? 
and will you call yourself young? Fie, fie, fie, Sir Jolin! 

Falstaff 

My lord, I was born about three of the clock in the afternoon, with 
a white head and something a round belly. For my voice, I have lost 
it with halloing and singing of anthems. To approve my youth further, 
I will not,' the truth is, I am only old in judgement and understanding; 
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and lie that will caper with me lor a thousand marks, let him lend me 
the money, and have at him! Lor the box of the car that the prince gave 
you, he gave it like a rude prince, and you took it like a sensible lord. 
I have checked him for it, and the young lion repents; marry, not in 
ashes and sackcloth, but in new silk and old sack. 

Lhimf-Jiistic.k 

Well, God send the jirince a better companion! 

Fai^staff 

God send the companion a better prince! I cannot rid my hands 
of him. 

(Aci /, S(\ 2, lines 185-226.) 


ulius Caesar 

' 

Brutus 

Be patient till the last. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause, and be 
silent, that you may hear: believe me for mine honour, and have respect 
to mine honour, that you may believe: censure me in your wisdom, 
and awake your seUsSes, that you may the better judge. If there be any 
in this assembly, any dear friend of Caesar’s, to liim I say, that Brutus’ 
love to Ctesar was no less than his. If then that fiaend demand why 
Brutus I'osc against Ciesar, this is my answer: Not that I loved Caesar 
less, but that I loved Rome more. Had you rather Ckesar were living 
and die all slaves, than that Ciesar were dead, to live all free men? As 
Caesar loved me, I weep for him; as h,e was fortuitatc, I rejoice at it; 
as he was valiant, I honour him: but, as he was ambitious, I slew him. 
There is tears for his love; joy for his fortune; honour for Inks valour; 
and death for his ambition. Who is here so base that would be a bond- 
man? If any, speak; for him have 1 offcndccl. Who is here so rude that 
would not be a Roman? If any, speak; for him have I oircndcd. Who 
is here so vile that will not love his country? If any, speak; for him have 
I offended, T pause for a reply. 


All 


None, Brutus, noire 


Brutus 

Then none have I offended. I have done no more to Ciesar than 
you shall do to Brutus. The question of his death is enrolled in the 
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Capitol; his glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy, nor his offences 
enforced, for which he suffered death. 

{Enter Antony and others, with Ccesar^s body,) 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony: who, though he 
had no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit of his dying, a place 
in the commonwealth; as which of you shall not? With this I depart, — 
that, as I slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I have the same dagger 
for myself, when it shall please my country to need my death. 

All 

Live, Brutus! live, live. 

First Citizen 

Bring him with triumph home unto his house. 

Second Citizen 

Give him a statue with his ancestors. 

Third Citizen 
Let him be Cassar. 

Fourth Citizen 

Caesar’s better parts 
Shall be crown’d in Brutus. 

First Citizen 

We’ll bring him to his house 
With shouts and clamours. 

Brutus 

My countrymen, — 


Second Citizen 
Peace, silence! Brutus speaks. 

First Citizen 

Peace, ho! 
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Good countrymen, let me dcpiul aloitc, 

And, for my sSakc, stay here with Antony: 

Do grace to Ciesar’s corpse, and grace Iris speech, 
Tending to Ciesar^s glories; which Murk Antony, 
By our permission, is allow kl to make. 

I do entreat you, not a man depart, 

Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. 


[Hxil. 


{Act HI, Sc. 2, Hfics 12 “ 66 .) 


Hamlet 


I lORA'l’IO 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted deatl 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets: 

As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun; and the moist star 
Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse: 

And even the like precurse of fierce events, 

As harbingers preceding still the fates 
And prologue to the omen coming on, 

Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 

Unto our climaturcs and countrymen 

But soft, behold! lo, where it comes again! 


(Re-enter (/host.) 

Ill cross it, though it blast me. Stay, illusion! 

If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, 

Speak to me : 

If there be any good thing to be done, 

That may to thee do case and grace to me, 

Speak to me: [Cor A crows. 

If thou art privy to thy country’s fate, 

Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 

O, speak! 

Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 

For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, 

Speak of it: stay, and speak! Stop it, Marcelkis. 




F 

i' 

II ^Ii 






Jie Trageciie of 


A 





'*•1 




Trince ofT>enmari^, 




'Bar, 

Fran, 

T^ar. 

Fran. 



Suter Ba^nardo j(.ind franeifc&^tm Cmtimk^ 


yHofcthcrcf 

Nuy ani'vcrtne, '^tandandl vnfold yotir Iclfe^ 
Longliue 
Barriard^. 





Bar, Hcc* . , 

Tran, 'Yoirctfmcmcft carefully vpon your!. cure, 

Ba \ Tis no^^rtrooke cw eliiCj^ct thee to hed FrawJfi§, 

Fran, For this reliefc nuich thank>jUs bitter cold^ 

And lam fickac heart, ^ 

2?4r. Hauc you had quiet guard? 

Fran, Not a Moufe flirring, 

Bar. WclL 2 :oodni 2 ;ht: 

If yo u doc mcctc.H^r^/jrV and Marcelltis^ 

1 hcriualsofmy watchjbid ch mmakchaft^ 

Enter \ioratta and Martcllns.. . . ^ 

Fran. I thinkc 1 hcarc chem^ftand ho,vvhois there? ; 

flora. Friends to this STciurid. 

LH'tar, And Leegemen toiheDanc, 

Fran. Giuc you good night* 

.Mak 0,f arcwcll honeft fbuldiers,whq hath rclicu'd you ? 
99/0 ^ Fmw. Bernardo hath ray place; giuc you good ragh^^ Trm, 


'HK i^Ks'i' i>Ac;r: of r\m fourth quarto (1611) of hamlet 

'I'liis shoulti he c'oiiipart'cl with the same page from the First Folio (1623) 
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Marcellus 

Shall I strike at it with my partisan? 

Horatio 

Do, if it will not stand. 


Bernardo 

Tis here! 

Horatio 

Tis here! 


Marcellus 

’Tisgonel [Exit Ghost. 

We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To offer it the show of violence; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 


Bernardo 

It was about to speak, when the cock crew. 


FIoratio 

And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. I have heard. 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 

Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day; and, at his warning. 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air. 

The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine: and of the truth herein 
This present object made probation. 

Marcellus 

It faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad; 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 


II. 


34 
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Horatio 

So have I heard and do in part believe it. 

But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastward hill: 

Break we our watch up; and by my advice, 

Let us impart what we have seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet; for, upon my life. 

This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him. 

Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it, 

As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? 

Marctuj.us 

Let's do't, I pray; and I this morning know 

Where we shall find him most conveniently. [Exeunt. 

{Act I, Sc. T, lines 113-X75.) 


Othello 


Othello 

Soft you; a word or two before you go, 

I have done the state some service, and they know't. 

No more of that. I pray you, in your letters. 

When you shall these unlucky deeds relate. 

Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice: then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely but too well; 

Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought 
Perplex’d in the extreme; of one whose hand. 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe; of one whose subdued eyes, 

Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Set you down this; 

And say besides, that in Aleppo once, 

Where a malignant and a turban 'd Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the state, 

I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 

And smote him, thus. [Stabs himself. 

{Act Vy Sc. 2, lines 338-356.) 
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King Lear 

Lear 

O, reason not the need: our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

Man’s life’s as cheap as beast’s: thou art a lady; 

If only to go warm were gorgeous, 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear’st. 

Which scarcely keeps thee warm. But, for true need, — 
You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need! 

You see me here, you gods, a poor old man. 

As full of grief as age; wretched in both! 

If it be you that stir these daughters ’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger, 

And let not women s weapons, water-drops. 

Stain my man’s cheeks! No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both. 

That all the world shall — I will do such things, — 

What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think I’ll weep; 

No, I’ll not weep: 

I have full cause of iveeping; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws. 

Or ere I’ll weep. O fool, I shall go mad! 

(Act //, Sc. 4, lines 267-289.) 


Pericles 

(Enter Pericles, on shipboard) 

Pericles 

Thou god of this great vast, rebuke these surges, 
Which wash both heaven and hell; and thou, that hast 
Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, 

Having call’d them from the deep! O, still 
Thy deafening, dreadful thunders; gently quench 
Thy nimble, sulphurous flashes! O, how, Lychorida, 
How does my queen? Thou stormest venomously; 
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Wilt thou spit ill! thyself? The seaman’s whistle 
Is as a whisper in the cars of death, 

Unheard. Lychorida!- -lAicina, O 
Divincst patroness, and midwife pjentle 
To those that cry by night, convey thy deity 
Aboard our dancing boat; make swift the pangs 
Of my qxiccn’s travails! 

(Fjitcr Lychorida, with an fnfant.) 

Now, Lychorida! 

f.YCnORIDA 

Here is a thing too young for such a place, 

Who, if it had conceit, would die, as I 
Am like to do: take in your arms this piece 
Of your dead queen. 


.Pkriclhs 

I low, how, T.ychorida! 
LYCnORIDA 

Patience, good sir; do not assist the storm. 
Here’s all that is left living of your queen, 

A little daughter: for the sake of it, 

Be manly, and take comfort. 


PfiRICr.KS 

0 you gods! 

Why do you make us love your goodly gifts, 

And snatch them straight away? We here below 
Recall not what we give, and therein may 
Use honour with you. 


Lychorida 


Patience, good sir, 

Even for this charge. 


Pkricles 

Now, mild may be thy life! 
For a more blustrous birth had never babe: 
Quiet and gentle thy conditions ! for 
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Thou art the ruddiest welcome to this world 
That ever was prince’s child. Happy what follows! 

Thou hast as chiding a nativity 

As fire, air, water, earth, and heaven can make, 

To herald thee from the womb; even at the first 
Thy loss is more than can thy portage quit, 

With all thou canst find here. Now, the good gods 
Throw their best eyes upon ’t I 

{Act III, Sc. 1, lines 1-3 


The Winter’s Tale 

Perdita 

Now, my fair’st friend, 

I would I had some flowers o’ the spring that might 
Become your time of day; and yours, and yours. 

That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing: O Proserpina, 

For the flowers now, that frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon! daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength — a malady 
Most incident to maids; bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial; lilies of all kinds, 

The flower-de-luce being one! O, these I lack, 

To make you garlands of, and my sweet friend, 

To strew him o’er and o’er! 

Florizel 

What, like a corse? 

Perdita 

No, like a bank for love to lie and play on; 

Not like a corse; or if, not to be buried. 

But quick and in mine arms. Come, take your flowers: 
Methinks I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun pastorals: sure this robe of mine 
Does change my disposition. 
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Fj.ORtZKF. 

What you do 

Still betters what is done. WJien you speak, sweet, 
Fid have you do it ever: when you sing, 

Fid have you buy and sell so, so give alms, 

Pray so; and, for the ordering your affairs, 

To sing them too: when you dance, I wish, you 
A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that; move still, still so, 

And own no other function; each your doing, 

So singular in each particular. 

Crowns what you are doing in the present deed, 
That all your acts arc queens. 

Perdfi'a 

O Doricles, 

Your praises arc too large: but that your youth, 
And the true blood which peepeth fairly through 't, 
Do plainly give you out an unstain'd shepherd, 
With wisdom I might fear, my Doricles, 

You woo'd me the false way. 

Ei.orizrl 

1 think you have 

As little skill to fear as I have purpose 

To put you to 't. But come; our dance, I pray: 

Your hand, my Perdita: so turtles pair, 

That never mean to part. 


PliRDITA 

Fll swear for 'em, 

PoruxKNRs 

'Phis is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the green-sward: nothing she does or seems 
But smacks of something greater than herself, 

Too noble for this place. 

Camillo 

Me tells her something 

That makes her blood look out: good sooth, she is 
The queen of curds and cream. 

(Act IVj Sc. 4, lines 112-161.) 
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The Tempest 

Prospero 

{Aside) I had forgot that foul conspiracy 

Of the beast Caliban and his confederates 

Against my life: the minute of their plot 

Is almost come. {To the Spirits) Well done! avoid; no more! 

Ferdinand 

This is strange: your father’s in some passion 
That works him strongly. 

Miranda 
Never till this day 

Saw I him touch’d with anger so distemper’d. 

Prospero 

You do look, my son, in a moved sort. 

As if you were dismay’d: be cheerful, sir. 

Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. Sir, I am vex’d; 

Bear with my weakness; my old brain is troubled: 

Be not disturb’d with my infirmity: 

If you be pleased, retire into my cell 
And there repose: a turn or two I’ll walk, 

To still my beating mind. 

Ferdinand Miranda 

We wish your peace. \ExeunL 

(Act IV j Sc. I, lines 13 9-1 63.) 
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A BODY of writings at least as large 
as his genuine works has, at one 
time or another, been attributed to 
Shakespeare. Some of these attri- 
butions have been made on the 
slenderest grounds, by critics, 
British and foreign, who have been 
unable to distinguish between what 
is Shakespearean and what is 
merely Elizabethan. It will not be 
necessary to mention here some 
wild surmises which credit Shake- 
speare with the authorship of 
certain plays which would be un- 
worthy even of George Wilkins. 
There are, however, some lifteea 
plays which have long been con- 
nected in some way or other with 
the name of Shakespeare; five of 
these have been claimed by dis- 
tinguished scholars as in whole or 
in part the work of Shakespeare. 
These fifteen plays arc often spoken 
of as the Slaakcspcare Apoc- 
rypha like their biblical counter- 
part, they may be read for example 
of (contemporary) life and instruc- 
tion of manners; but they do not 
establish any doctrine about the 
mind and art of Shakespeare. 

Seven plays not in the First 
Folio were published as Shake- 
speare's in his lifetime, and were 
included in the second impression 
of the Third Folio in 1664, These 
seven plays arc: Pericles, which 
is almost universally accepted as 
canonical, is always printed in 
Shakespeare's collected works, and 
therefore does not rank as apocry- 
phal; Locrine (1595), possibly by 
Kyd; Thomas, Lord Crommll (1602), 
a very poor play; The London 
Prodigal (1605); The Puritan 
Widow (1607), perhaps by Middle- 


ton; Sir John. Old castle (i6oo)» 
almost certainly by M unday, Dray- 
ton, Wilson, and llathwayc; and 
A Yorkshire Tragedy (1608), a 
powerful but sordid play not in 
Shakespeare’s later style (twenty- 
five per cent of it is rhymed), and 
describing an event which hap- 
pened in 1605. Of these seven 
plays, if we set aside Pericles as 
certainly Shakespeare’s in part, 
only A Yorkshire Tragedy has been 
accepted as genuine by a few 
competent authorities. 

Three plays have been attributed 
to Shakespeare merely because 
they were bound together in a 
volume in (.diaries ll’s lil)rary and 
labelled “ Shakespeare These 
three may be at once dismissed 
as non-Shakcspcarcan. They are: 
Mticedorus, a variegated but popular 
play; that very admirable and 
entertaining play d'/ie Merry Devil 
of Edmonton', and Fair Em, a poor 
production. 

Three plays were published at a 
fairly early date, but some time 
after Shakespeare’s death, as his 
work in whole or in part. They arc: 
The Troiihlcsoine Raigne of John, 
King of England, the old play 
which Shakespeare worked up into 
his King John ; 7 'he Birth of Merlin , 
published in, i66z as the work of 
Shakespeare and Rowley, but prob- 
ably the work of Rowley and 
Dekker; and The Two Noble 
tnen, published in 1634 as the work 
of Fletcher and Shakespeare. The 
Two Noble Kinsmen is by far the 
most interesting play in the Apoc- 
rypha; it is sometimes printed in 
Shakespeare’s complete works, but 
much more frequently is not, ’ihat 
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this play should be excluded from 
the canon, while Pericles is ad- 
mitted, is due perhaps in part to 
convention, in part to the extremely 
difficult problem which the play 
presents. It is, however, almost 
certain that the attribution of the 
authorship to Fletcher and Shake- 
speare in the 1634 Quarto is cor- 
rect. It would seem that Shake- 
speare devoted his attention mainly 
to the beginning and end of the 
play, while Fletcher was responsible 
for the middle. There is no doubt 
whatever that Fletcher wrote much 
of this play, but some authorities 
believe that his collaborator was 
Massinger, not Shakespeare. 

Many plays have been attributed 
to Shakespeare on internal evidence 
only, because they contain excellent 
work, or for some other reason. 
The most important of these plays 
are: Edward III, where the Coun- 
tess of Salisbury scenes are singled 
out, with some probability, as 
Shakespearean; Arden of Fever- 
sham, published in 1592, and 
obviously the work of a mature 
writer, which Shakespeare was not 
at that date, and of an uncom- 


promising realist, which Shake- 
speare never was; and Sir Thomas 
More, which is of interest because 
its original manuscript is preserved 
in the British Museum (Harleian 
MS. 7368) and is believed to con- 
tain a fairly long additional passage 
in Shakespeare’s handwriting. This 
theory was propounded in 1871, and 
was for long out of favour, but is at 
present supported by several eminent 
palaeographers. The passage is not 
strikingly but fairly Shakespearean 
in thought and diction. 

Only five, therefore, of the fifteen 
plays enumerated here as apocryphal 
are worthy of attention as contain- 
ing some of Shakespeare’s work or 
as having been considered his work 
by competent authorities. These 
five are: A Yorkshire Tragedy, The 
Two Noble Kmsmen, Edward III, 
Arden of Fever sham, and Sir 
Thomas More. The other ten may 
be summarily dismissed. 

[C. F. T. Brooke, The Shake- 
speare Apocrypha) A. F. Hopkin- 
son. Essays on Shakespeare^ s Doubt- 
ful Plays) J. A. Symonds, Shake- 
speare's Predecessors in the English 
Drama.l 


Arden of Feversham his True and 
Lamentable Tragedy 


Alice Arden with Mosbie her Paramour conspire the murder of her 
husband. 


Mosbie 


How now, Alice, what sad and passionate? 
Make me partaker of thy pensiveness; 

Fire divided burns with lesser force. 


Alice 

But I will dam that fire in my breast. 

Till by the force thereof my part consume. 
Ah Mosbie ! 
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Such deep pathairea, like to a canuou^a burst, 
Discharged against a ruinated wall, 

Breaks my relenting heart in thousand pieces. 
Ungentle Alice, thy sorrow is my sore; 

Thou know’st it well, and ’tis thy policy 
To forge distressful looks, to wound a 1) roast 
Where lies a heart which dies when thou art sad. 
It is not Love that loves to anger Love. 


Arjct: 

It is not Love that loves to murder Love. 

Mosbik 

How mean you that? 


Aiuce 

Thou know’st how dearly Arden loved me. 

Mosbik 

And then— 


Aluu? 

And then —conceal the rest, for ^tis too bad, 

Lest that my words be carried with the wind, 
And publish’d in the world to both our shames. 
I pray thee, Mosbie, let our spring-time wither: 
Our harvest else will yield but loathsome weeds. 
Forget, I pray thee, what has past betwixt us; 
For I now blussh and tremble at the thoughts. 

Mosbik 

What, are you changed? 


Alice 

Ay, to my former happy life again; 

From title of an odious strumpet s name 
To honest Arden wife, not Arden’s honest wife ■ 
Ah Mosbie I ’tis thou hast rifled me of that, 

And made me slanderous to all my kin. 

Ev’n in my forehead is thy name engraven, 
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A mean artificer, that low-born name! 

I was bewitch’d; woe-worth the hapless hour 
And all the causes that enchanted me 1 

Mosbie 

Nay, if thou ban, let me breathe curses forth; 

And if you stand so nicely at your fame, 

Let me repent the credit I have lost. 

I have neglected matters of import, 

That would have ’stated me above thy state; 

Forslow’d advantages, and spurn’d at time; 

Ay, Fortune’s right hand Mosbie hath forsook, 

To take a wanton giglot by the left, 

I left the marriage of an honest maid, 

Whose dowry would have weigh’d down all thy wealth; 
Whose beauty and demeanour far exceeded thee. 

This certain good I lost for changing bad. 

And wrapp’d my credit in thy company. 

I was bewitch’d; that is no theme of thine: 

And thou unhallow’d hast enchanted me. 

But I will break thy spells and exorcisms, 

And put another sight upon these eyes, 

That show’d my heart a raven for a dove. 

Thou art not fair; I view’d thee not till now: 

Thou art not kind; till now I knew thee not: 

And now the rain hath beaten off thy gilt. 

Thy worthless copper shows thee counterfeit. 

It grieves me not to see how foul thou art, 

But mads me that ever I thought thee fair. 

Go, get thee gone, a copesmate for thy hinds; 

I am too good to be thy favourite. 

Alice 

Ay, now I see, and too soon find it true. 

Which often hath been told me by my friends, 

That Mosbie loves me not but for my wealth; 

Which too incredulous I ne’er believed. 

Nay, hear me speak, Mosbie, a word or two; 

I’ll bite my tongue if it speak bitterly. 

Look on me, Mosbie, or else I’ll kill m.yself. 

Nothing shall hide me from thy stormy look; 

If thou cry war, there is no peace for me. 

I will do penance for offending thee; 
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And burn this prayer-book, which 1 here use, 

The Holy Word that has converted tnc. 

See, Mosbie, I will tear away the leaves, 

And all the leaves; and in this golden cover 
Shall thy sweet phrases and thy letters dwell, 

And thereon will 1 chiefly meditate, 

And hold no other sect but such devotion. 

Wilt thou not look? is all thy love oYrwlielnEd? 

Wilt thou not hear? what malice stops thy cars? 

Why speak ’st thou not? what silence lies thy tongue? 

Thou hast been sighted as the eagle is, 

And heard as quickly as the fearful hare, 

And spoke as smoothly as an orator, 

When I have bid thee hear, or sec, or speak: 

And art thou sensible in none of these? 

Weigh all thy good turns with this little faidt. 

And I deserve not Mosbie ’s muddy looks. 

A fence of trouble is not thicken’d still: 

Be clear again; I’ll ne’er more trouble thee. 

Mosbie 

0 lie, no; I am a base artificer; 

My wings arc feather’d for a lowly flight. 

Mosbie, lie, no; not for a thousand i')oimd. 

Make love to you? why, ’tis unpardonable. 

We beggars must not breathe where gentles are, 

Alice 

Sweet Mosbie is as gentle as a king, 

And I too blind to judge him otherwise. 

Flowers do sometimes spring in fallow lands: 

Weeds in gardens, roses grow on thorns: 

So, whatsoe’er my Mosbie ’s father was, 

Himself is valued gentle by his worth. 

Mosbik 

Ah, how you women can insinuate, 

And clear a trespass with your sweet-set tongue! 

1 will forget this quarrel, gentle Alice, 

Provided I’ll be tempted so no more. 

{Act ///, Sc. 5, lines 4S-149-) 
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Sir Thomas More 

(More is addressing a crowd of riotous citizens) 

More 

Look, what you do offend you cry upon, 

That is, the peace: not one of you here present, 

Had there such fellows lived when you were babes, 

That could have topt the peace, as now you would, 

The peace wherein you have till now grown up 
Had been ta’en from you, and the bloody times 
Could not have brought you to the state of men. 

Alas, poor things, what is it you have got, 

Although we grant you get the thing you seek? 

Betts 

Marry, the removing of the strangers, which cannot choose but much 
advantage the poor handicrafts of the city. 

More 

Grant them removed, and grant that this your noise 
Hath chid down all the majesty of England; 

Imagine that you see the wretched strangers. 

Their babies at their backs, and their poor luggage. 

Plodding to the ports and coasts for transportation, 

And that you sit as kings in your desires, 

Authority quite silenced by your brawl. 

And you in ruff of your opinions clothed; 

What had you got? Fll tell you: you had taught 
How insolence and strong hand should prevail, 

How order should be quelled; and by this pattern 
Not one of you should live an aged man, 

For other ruffians, as their fancies wrought, 

With self same hand, self reasons, and self right, 

Would shark on you, and men like ravenous fishes 
Would feed on one another. 

Doll 

Before God, that’s as true as the Gospel. 

Lincoln 

Nay, this is a sound fellow, I tell you: let’s mark him. 
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Let me set \ip before your iLoughts, ^e^oocl friends, 
On supposition; which if yon will mark, 

Yon shall perceive how horrible a shape 
Your innovation bears: iirst, his a sin 
Whicli oft lid apostle did forewarn us of, 

Ure^ing obedience to authority; 

And hwere no error, if .! told you all, 

You were in arms ’gainst your (Jod himself. 

Arj. 

Marry, God forbid that! 


More 

Nay, certainly you are; 

For to the king God hath Ins oflicc lent 
Of dread, of justice, power and command, 

Hath bid him rule, and willed you to obey; 

And, to add ampler majesty to this, 

He Iiath not only lent the king his figure, 

His throne and sword, but given, Iiim Ids own name, 
Calls him a god on earth,. Wlxat do you, then, 

Rising ’gainst him that (Jod himself installs, 

But rise ’gainst God? wluit do you to your souls 
In doing this? O, desperate as you arc, 

Wash your foid minds with tears, and those same hands, 
That you like rebels lift against tlie peace, 

Lift up for peace, and your unrevereut knees, 

Make them your feet to kneel to be forgiven! 

Tell me but this; what rebel captain, 

As mutinies arc incident, hy his name 
Can still the rout? who will obey a traitor? 

Or how can well that proclamation sound, 

When there is no addition but a rebel 
To qualify a rebel? You’ll put down strangers, 

Kill them, cut their throats, possess their houses, 

And lead the majesty of law in lym, 

To slip him like a hound. Say now the king 
(As he is dement, if th’ offender mourn) 

Should so much come too short of your great trespass 
As but to banish you, whither would you go? 

What country, by the nature of your error, 

Should give you harbour? go you to France or Flanders, 
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To any German province, to Spain or Portugal, 

Nay, any where that not adheres to England, — 

Why, you must needs be strangers: would you be pleased 
To find a nation of such barbarous temper, 

That, breaking out in hideous violence, 

Would not afford you an abode on earth, 

Whet their detested knives against your throats, 

Spurn you like dogs, and like as if that God 
Owed not nor made not you, nor that the elements 
Were not all appropriate to your comforts, 

But chartered unto them, what would you think 
To be thus used? this is the strangers’ case; 

And this your Mohainmetanish'’^ inhumanity. 


All 

Faith, ’a says true: let’s do as we may be done by. 


Lincoln 


We’ll be ruled by you. Master More, if you’ll stand our friend to 
procure our pardon. 


More 


Submit you to these noble gentlemen, 
luitrcat their mediation to the king. 

Give up yourself to form, obey the magistrate, 

And there’s no doubt but mercy may be found, 

If you so seek. 

{Act 11^ Sc. 4, lines 

MS. momtamsh. 


OHN FLORID 

( ? 1553 - 1 * 25 ) 


John Florid was the son of a 
Ifforcntinc refugee who had been 
for a time a Protestant minister, 
but who was not righteous over- 
much in his way of life. Plorio was 
born in London about 1553, and 
must be classed not as an Italianate 
Itnglishman, but as an Anglified 
Italian. Some I.atin verses which 


arc printed below his portrait 
describe him as Italus ore, Anglus 
pectore ”, but it is to be doubted 
whether this phrase satisfied his 
lexicographical soul. tie was 
educated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and was a private tutor in 
modern languages at Oxford. He 
was patronized by the two rival 
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claiinanls for the honour of havinpj 
been ‘^Mr. W. IIV\ the Earl, of 
Southampton and the .Itarl of 
Pembroke, He p\iblished two 
handbooks for students of Italian, 
First Fnufs (tfjyH) and Sreofid 
Fnd/s (1591). His pjrcat Italian- 
Paip^lish dictionary, The Worhk of 
Wordes, appeared in 1598. Ills 
masterpiece, a translation of Mon- 
taigne’s Essays^ came out in the 
year of the accession of King 
James, wlio appointed Elorio tutor 
to Prince Henry and reader in 
Italian to Queen Anne. Idorlo died 
at Eulham in 1625. 

Idorio’s exuberant translation of 
The Essay cs^ or Moral f FoUiich\ 
and MiUtarie Discourses of Lord 
Michael dc Montaii^nCy Kni^^ht of 
the Noble Order of Sl Michach^ and 
one of the Gentlemen in Ordinary 


of the French Kinfs Chamber is 
after North’s Plutarch, perhaps the 
ni()st famous of .Itlizabothan trans- 
lations, It is in every respect 
worthy of its great original, though 
‘‘resolute John Elorio ” had not, 
among his many gifts, the gift of 
sell-dfacemcnt so necessary for a 
translator. He was something of a 
pedant, and had in his composition 
a spice of the oddity which Sir 
Thomas Urqidiart, the translator 
of Rabelais, possessed in super- 
abundance. His lively if inaccurate 
version of Montaigne is incom- 
parably superior to the scholarly 
but commonplace rct\dering pub- 
lished by (luuies Cotton of Com- 
pleat Ani^ler fame in 1685. 

[Homtesse dc Chambrun, Guh 
vanni Florio, tut A[uUrv. de la 
Renaissance en Ane;Ieterre,\ 


Montaigne’s Essays 

Of ihc Caiiihcilh's 

Now (to rcturnc to my purpose) 1 fmde (as farre as I have heenc 
informed) there is nothing in tluit nation, that is either barbarous or 
savage, unlessc men call that barbarisme which is not common to them. 
As indeed, we have no other ayme of truth and reason, than the example 
and Idea of the opinions and customes of the cotmtric we live in, 'rherc 
is ever perfect religion, perfect policic, perfect and compleat use of all 
things. They arc even savage, as we call those fruits wildc, which nature 
of her sclfc, and of her ordinaric progressc hath producetl: whereas 
indeed, they arc those which our selves have altered by our artificial! 
devices, and diverted from their common order, we should rather lermc 
savage. In those arc the true and most profitable vcrtuca, and naturall 
properties most lively and vigorous, which in these we liavc bastardized, 
applying them to the pleasure of our corrupted taste. And if notwith- 
standing, in clivers fruits of those countries that were never tilled, we 
shall fmde, that in respect of ours they arc most excellent, and as delicate 
unto our taste; there is no reason, art should gainc the point of 
honour of our great and puissant mother Nature. We have so much 
by our inventions surcharged the beauties and riches of her workes, 
that we have altogether ovcrchoakcd her: yet where ever her puritic 
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shineth, she makes our vaine and frivolous enterprises wonderfully ashamed. 

Et veniimt hederae sponte sua meliiiSy 
Surgit et in solts formosior arbutus ajitris, 

Et volucres 7iidla dulciiis arte canunt. 

Ivies spring better of their owne accord, 

Unhanted plots much fairer trees afford. 

Birds by no art much sweeter notes record. 

All our endevour or wit, cannot so much as reach to represent the nest 
of the least birdlet, it’s contexture, beautie, profit and use, no nor the 
web of a seely spider. All things (saith Plato) are produced^ either by 7 tature, 
by fortune^ or by art. The greatest and fairest by one or other of the two 
first, the least and imperfect by the last. Those nations seeme therefore 
so barbarous unto me, because they have received very little fashion 
from humane wit, and are yet neere their originall naturalitie. The lawes 
of nature doe yet command them, which are but little bastardized by 
ours, and that with such puritie, as I am sometimes grieved the know- 
ledge of it came no sooner to light, at what time there were men, that 
better than we could have judged of it. I am sorie, Lycurgus and Plato 
had it not: for me seemeth that what in those nations we see by experience, 
doth not only exceed all the pictures wherewith licentious Poesie hath 
proudly imbellished the golden age, and all her quaint inventions to 
faine a happy condition of man, but also the conception and desire of 
Philosophy. They could not imagine a genuitie so pure and simple, as 
we see it by experience; nor ever beleeve our societie might be maintained 
with so little art and humane combination. It is a nation, would I answer 
Plato, that hath no kinde of traffike, no knowledge of Letters, no in- 
telligence of numbers, no name of magistrate, nor of politike superioritie; 
no use of service, of riches or of povertie, no contracts, no successions, 
no partitions, no occupation but idle; no respect of kinred, but common, 
no apparell but naturall, no manuring of lands, no use of wine, come, 
or mettle. The very words that import lying, falshood, treason, dis- 
simulations, covetousnes, envie, detraction, and pardon, were never 
heard of amongst them. How dissonant would hee finde his imaginarie 
common-wealth from this perfection? 

Hos natura modos primum dedit. 

Nature at first uprise. 

These manners did devise. 

Furthermore, they live in a country of so exceeding pleasant and 
temperate situation, that as my testimonies have told me, it is verie rare 
to see a sicke body amongst them; and they have further assured me, 
they never saw any man there, either shaking with the palsie, toothlesse, 
with eies dropping, or crooked and stooping through age. They are 
seated alongst the sea-coast, encompassed toward the land with huge 
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and steeple mountaincs, having bctwccnc both, a lumdred longues or 
thereabout of open and cham])ainc ground. They Ixavc great abundance 
of fish and flesh, that have no resemblance at all with, ours, and cat them 
without any sawces, or skill of Cookcrie, but plaine boiled or broiled. 
The first man that brought a horse thither, although he had in many 
other voyages conversed with them, bred so great a horror in the land, 
that before they could take notice of him, they slew him with arrowes. 
Their buildings are very long, and able to containe two or three hundred 
soules, covered with barkes of great trees, fastned in the ground at one 


end, enterlaced and joyned close together by the tops, after the manner 
of some of our Granges; the covering whereof harigs downe to the ground, 
and steadeth them as a flanckc. They have a kindc of wood so hard, 
that ryving & cleaving the same, they make blades, swords, and grid- 
irons to broile their meat with. Their beds arc of a kindc of cotton cloth, 


fastned to the housc-roofc, as otir ship-cabbancs: cveric one hath his 
severall cowch; for the women lie from their husbands. They rise with 
the Sunne, and feed for all day, as soonc as they arc up: aucl make no 
more ineales after that. They drinke not at meat, as Suidas reporteth 
of some other people of the East, which dranke after mealcs, but: drinke 
many times a day, and are much given to pledge carowscs. Tlicir drinke 
is made of a certaine root, and of the colour of our Claret wines, wlxich 
lasteth but two or three daics; they drinke it warmc: It liath somewhat 
a sharpe taste, wholsomc for the stomack, nothing heady, but laxative 
for such as arc not used unto it, yet vcric pleasing to such as arc accustomed 
unto it. In stead of bread, they use a certaine white composition, like 
unto Corianders confected. I have eaten some, the taste whereof is 


somewhat sweet and wallowish. They spend the whole day itt dancing* 
Their young men goe a hunting after wildc beasts with bowes and arrowes. 
Their women busie themselves thcrewhirst with warming of their drinke, 
which is their chiefest office. Some of their old men, in the morning 
before they goe to eating, preach in common to all the houshold, walking 
from one end of the house to the other, repeating one sclfc-samc sentence 
many times, till he have ended his turne (for their buildings arc a hundred 
paces in length) he commends but two things unto his auditoric, First, 
valour against their enemies, then lovingnesse unto their wives. They never 
misse (for their restraint) to put men in minde of this dutic, that it is 
their wives which keepe their drinke luke-warme and well-seasoned. The 
forme of their beds, cords, swords, blades, and woodden bracelets, where- 
with they cover their hand wrists, when they fight, and great Canes 
open at one end, by the sound of which they kcepc time and cadence 
in their dancing, are in many places to be scene, and namely in mine 
owne house. They are, shaven all over, much more close and cleaner 
than wee are, with no other Razors than of wood or stone. They bolccve 
their soules to be eternall, and those that have deserved well of their 
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Gods, to be placed in that part of heaven where the Sunne riseth, and 
the cursed toward the West in opposition. They have certaine Prophets 
and Priests, which commonly abide in the mountaines, and very seldome 
shew themselves unto the people; but when they come downe, there 
is a great feast prepared, and a solemne assembly of manie towneships 
together (each Grange as I have described maketh a village, and they 
are about a French league one from another.) The Prophet speakes to 
the people in publike, exhorting them to embrace vertue, and follow 
their dutie. All their morall discipline containeth but these two articles; 
first an undismaied resolution to warre, then an inviolable affection to 
their wives. Hee doth also Prognosticate of things to come, and what 
successe they shall hope for in their enterprises: hee either perswadeth 
or disswadeth them from warre; but if he chance to misse of his divination, 
and that it succeed otherwise than hee foretold them, if hee be taken, 
he is hewen in a thousand peeces, and condemned for a false Prophet. 
And therefore he that hath once misreckoned himselfe is never scene 
againe. Divination is the gift of God; the abusing whereof should be a 
punishable imposture. When the Divines amongst the Scythians had 
foretold an untruth, they were couched along upon hurdles full of heath 
or brushwood, drawne by oxen, and so manicled hand and foot, burned 
to death. Those which manage matters subject to the conduct of mans 
sufHciencie, are excusable, although they shew the utmost of their skill. 
But those that gull and conicatch us with the assurance of an extraordinarie 
facultie, and which is beyond our knowledge, ought to be double 
punished; first because they performe not the effect of their promise, 
then for the rashnesse of their imposture and unadvisednesse of their 
fraud. They warre against the nations, that lie beyond their mountaines, 
to which they go naked, having no other weapons than bowes, or woodden 
swords, sharpe at one end, as our broaches are. It is an admirable thing 
to see the constant resolution of their combats, which never end but by 
effusion of bloud and murther: for they know not what feare or rowts 
are. Every Victor brings home the head of the enemie he hath slaine as 
a Trophey of his victorie, and fastneth the same at the entrance of his 
dwelling place. After they have long time used and entreated their prisoners 
well, and with all commodities they can devise, he that is the Master of 
them; sommoning a great assembly of his acquaintance, tieth a corde 
to one of the prisoners armes, by the end whereof he holds him fast, 
with some distance from him, for feare he might offend him, and giveth 
the other arme, bound in like manner, to the dearest friend he hath, 
and both in the presence of all the assembly kill him with swords: which 
done, they roast, and then eat him in common, and send some slices of 
him to such of their friends as are absent. It is not as some imagine, to 
nourish themselves with it, (as anciently the Scithians wont to doe,) but 
to represent an extreme, and inexpiable revenge. 
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JOHN DAVIES OF HEREFORD 

( ? 1565 - 1618 ) 


John Davies of Hereford, who 
must not be confused with his 
slightly younger contemporary Sir 
John Davies (q.v.), was born at 
Hereford about 1565, He was of 
Welsh extraction. By profession he 
was a writing-master, and pursued 
his calling at Oxford, though he 
does not appear to have been a 
member of the university. He was 
patronized by the nobility, but was 
never in affluent circumstances. 
Little more is known about him, 
save that he was three times 
married and was said to have been 
a Roman Catholic. He died in the 
summer of 1618. 

Davies wrote a large quantity of 
verse, but his writings cannot be 
called great except as regards their 
bulk. His works include Minim in 
Modum (1602), Microcosmus (1603), 


Sunima 7 'otalis (1607), The Holy 
Roodc (1609)) bF///6*5' Pil^riviciPe 
(1610),^ The Scourge of Folly 
and The Musa's Sacrifice (1612). 
Ilis longer poems are vcrsc-exer- 
ciscs in philosophy and theology; 
unlike his titled namesake, he had 
not mastered the art of reasoning 
lucidly in easy verse. It has been 
unkindly suggested that this fore- 
runner of “ Horace Nibbs the 
writing-master displayed hisS pen- 
manship rather than his poetical 
gifts in these poems. His shorter 
poems — Sonnets and Epigrams— 
have wit, though perhaps not wit 
of the highest order. Ilis practical 
manual, The Writing Schoolmaster, 
or the Anatomy of Fair Writing, 
was not printed until fifteen years 
after his death. His works have 
been edited by A. B. Grosart. 


Respice Finem 

Whenas I hear Time’s sober Tongue (the Clock) 
Call on me ev’ry hour to mind mine end, 

It strikes my heart with fear at ev’ry stroke 
Because so ill Time, Life, and Breath, 1 spend. 
Then straight resolve I, to bestow them all 
Upon the Lord of all, that gave them me, 

When lo, the World upon me straight doth call 
And bids me look to it, lest poor I be: 

’Twixt these two Calls I parted am in twain, 

The first my Spirit, the last my Flesh attends; 

So ’twixt them two my pleasure is but pain , 

For each the other evermore offends. 

Sin .tenders me all Joys, that ravish Sense, 

And Sense doth pine if from Them It be held: 
Grace offers Joys of much more excellence, 
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And fain my Spirit would with Them be filled. 

But in frail Flesh Sense such a Caesar is 
That it Commands it to withstand the Sprite, 

While it doth feed the Flesh with Earthly Bliss: 

And so, my Sprite is vex’d with that delight. 

Thus, while I am distracted in desire 

Time (in his Language after some Hours’ pause) 

Tells me he flies, and bids me to retire 
Before Confusion catch me in his jaws. 

0 Time (that thus endear ’st me to thy love) 

1 constantly adore thy fickleness. 

That never mov’st, but dost my Senses move 
To mind thy flight, and this life’s tickleness. 

O that I could make thee Eternity ! 

And honour thee, for this, with state divine. 

That with the God of Glory, thou and I 
Might like the Sun and Moon, for ever shine ! 

Teach me, O learned long-experienc ’d Time 
To glorify thee with some heavenly Art, 

Whose humble Muse would to thy Temples climb 
To Laurel-Crown them, ere from Thee I part. 

O let me be the Triton of thy praise: 

Teach me to Trumpet forth thine Excellence: 

Let me (though most unworthy) grace thy Days 
With all that may delight Intelligence. 

Let me by thee (dear Time) be brought to Death 
Ere I abuse thee in the least degree: 

For, he wins Bliss that doth but lose his Breath 
To be still found, from Time’s Abuses free. 

Then now, O now (sith now my Days decline) 

Let me this Moment enter in the Way 
Of Vertue, Grace, and holy Discipline, 

And being in, thence, let me never stray: 

Procrastination doth but Plagues protract, 

Due to protraction of Conversion: 

The Time with Plagues my wayward Will Coact 
To turn to Grace, ere my subversion. 

Let it sufEse that I have thee abus ’d 

Since I was born, in Wrongs not to be borne : 

Then be thou, by me, henceforth rightly us’d, 

Or let me, by Thee, die, or live forlorn: 

For, I am weary now of wronging Thee, 

Then let me flee from Vice as thou dost Flee. 
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THOMAS CAMPION 

( 1567 - 1620 ) 


Thomas Campion was bom on 
1 2th February, 1567. His father, 
who died when the poet was in his 
tenth year, was a prosperous mem- 
ber of the Middle Temple. Cam- 
pion was educated at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, but did not graduate. 
In 1586 he was entered at Gray’s 
Inn, but was not called to the Bar. 
We do not know much about his 
life or his means of livelihood for 
some years; it is believed on good 
but not conclusive evidence that 
he accompanied the Earl of Essex’s 
expedition to France in 1591, and 
was present at the siege of Rouen. 
In 1595 he published Poemata^ a 
volume of admirable Latin verse. 
His first collection of English poems, 
A Booke of Ayres, appeared in 1601. 
The music of the first part of this 
book was composed by Campion 
himself, that of the second part by 
his friend Philip Rosseter. In 1602 
he published his curious pamphlet 
Observatiofis in the Art of English 
Poesie, in which he maintained “ the 
unaptnesse of Rime in Poesie ” — 
a strange theory to be supported by 
one who was himself a masterly 
rhymer. This pamphlet was cour- 
teously but completely refuted by 
Daniel (q.v.) in his Defence of 
Ryme. Sometime before 1606 
Campion took the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, almost certainly at 
some continental university, and 
began to practise as a physician. 
In 1607 he wrote a Masque in 
honour of the Lord Hay and his 
hnde, and in 1613 published a 
volume, Songs of Mourning, in 
which he lamented the death of 


Plenry, Prince of Wales. In 1612 
Two Bookes of Ayres appeared. In 
the following year he wrote three 
masques, The Lords' Masque, Enter- 
iainment to the Queen at Camrshani 
House, and Masque at the Marriage 
of the Earl of Somerset. The Third 
and Fourth Booke of Ayres appeared 
in 1617, and in the same year Cam- 
pion published a technical musical 
treatise, A. New Way of Making 
Fowre Parts in Counter-point. The 
words of Ayres that zoere sung and 
played at Brougham Castle (1618) 
are almost certainly his work. 
Campion died in 1620, having 
reissued his Latin poems with 
corrections and additions in the 
previous year. 

The name of d'hoinas Campion, 
poet, composer, and physician, was 
almost entirely forgotten until A. H. 
Bullen edited his works in 1889. 
He now ranks, by almost universal 
consent, as one of the most charm- 
ing of Elizabethan lyrical poets. It 
is seldom that music and sweet 
poetry agree ” as they do in his 
poems, because it is seldom that 
poet and musician are combined in 
one person. Sometimes, doubtless 
he set his words to music, and at 
other times he wrote words to fit 
some air that was running through 
his head; as is natural, poems of 
the former kind arc superior to the 
others. But all his poems are good; 
and he can even perform the most 
difficult feat of writing sacred 
pieces which are as good as his 
secular poems. As a writer of 
masques he was not so good; it is 
perhaps foolish to complain that a 
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masque lacks plot, as by its very 
nature it is an insubstantial pageant; 
but construction of some kind is 
looked for, and is looked for in 
vain in the masques of Campion. 
He relied on his lyrics and music to 
make his masques successful. As a 
writer of lyrics Campion is original, 
fresh, spontaneous, and masterly. 
The variety of his metres and his 
absolute command over each kind 
are remarkable. It is most fortu- 
nate that, with the “ inconsistency 
which distinguishes man from the 
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brutes ”, Campion did not practise 
what he preached and did not 
eschew rhyme. Bullen has likened 
him to Meleager, but at his best 
Campion is superior to that de- 
lightful but exotic Greek. Cam- 
pion’s best poems have the abandon 
and the apparent artlessness of the 
bird-songs in Aristophanes. 

[Editions by A. PI. Bullen and 
S. P. Vivian; Paul Reyher, Les 
Masques Anglais\ T. Macdonagh, 
Thomas Campion and the Art of 
English Poetry. 1 


Rose-cheeked Laura, come 
Sing thou smoothly with thy beauty’s 
Silent music, either other 

Sweetly gracing. 

Lovely forms do flow 
From concent divinely framed; 

Heav’n is music, and thy beauty’s 

Birth is heavenly. 

These dull notes we sing 
Discords need for helps to grace them; 
Only beauty purely loving 

Knows no discord. 

But still moves delight, 

Like clear springs renew’d by flowing. 
Ever perfect, ever in them- 
selves eternal. 


The peaceful western wind 
The winter storms hath tam’d, 

And nature in each kind 
The kind heat hath inflam’d: 

The forward buds so sweetly breathe 
Out of their earthy bowers, 

That heav’n which views their pomp beneath 
Would fain be decked with flowers. 
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See how the morning smiles 
On her bright eastern hill, 

And v/ith soft steps beguiles 
Them that lie slumb Ving still . 

The music-loving birds arc come 
From cliffs and rocks unknown, 

To see the trees and briers bloom 
That late were overflown. 

What Saturn did destroy, 

Love’s Queen revives again; 

And now her naked boy 
Doth in the fields remain, 

Where he such pleasing change doth view 
In ev ’ry living thing, 

As if the world were born anew 
To gratify the Spring. 

If all things life present, 

Why die my comforts then? 

Why suffers my content? 

Am I the worst of men? 

0, beauty, be not thou accused 
Too justly in this case: 

Unkindly if true love be used, 

Twill yield thee little grace. 


Now winter nights enlarge 
The number of their hours; 

And clouds their storms discharge 
Upon the airy towers. 

Let now the chimneys blaze 
And cups o’erflow with wine. 

Let well-tuned words amaze 
With harmony divine. 

Now yellow waxen lights 
Shall wait on honey Love, 

While youthful Revels, Masks, and Courtly sights 
Sleep ’s leaden spells remove. 

This time doth well dispense 
With lovers’ long discourse; 
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Much speech hath some defence, 

Though beauty no remorse. 

All do not all things well; 

Some measures comely tread; 

Some knotted Riddles tell; 

Some Poems smoothly read. 

The Summer hath his joys, 

And Winter his delights; 

Though Love and all his pleasures are but toys, 
They shorten tedious nights. 


Jack and Joan they think no ill, 

But loving live, and merry still; 

Do their weekdays' work, and pray 
Devoutly on the holy day: 

Skip and trip it on the green. 

And help to choose the Summer Queen: 
Lash out, at a Country Feast, 

Their silver penny with the best. 

Well can they judge of nappy Ale, 

And tell at large a Winter tale; 

Climb up to the Apple loft, 

And turn the Crabs till they be soft. 

Tib is all the father's joy. 

And little Tom the mother's boy. 

All their pleasure is content; 

And care, to pay their yearly rent 

Joan can call by name her Cows, 

And deck her windows with green boughs; 
She can wreaths and tuttyes make. 

And trim with plums a Bridal Cake. 

Jack knows what brings gain or loss; 

And his long Flail can stoutly toss: 

Make the hedge, which others break. 

And ever thinks what he doth speak. 

Now, you Courtly Dames and Knights, 
That study only strange delights ; 

Though you scorn the home-spun gray, 
And revel in your rich array: 
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Though your tongues dissemble deep, 
And can your heads from danger keep; 
Yet, for all your pomp and train, 
Securer lives the silly Swain. 


What then is love hut mourning? 

What desire, but a self-burning? 

Till she that hates doth love return, 

Thus will I mourn, thus will I sing, 

“ Come away, come away, my darling.” 

Beauty is but a blooming, 

Youth in his glory entombing; 

Time hath a while, which none can stay: 
Then come away, while thus I sing, 

“ Come away, come away, my darling.” 

Summer in winter fadeth; 

Gloomy night heav'nly light shadeth: 
Like to the morn arc Venus’ llowers; 

Such arc her hours: then will 1 sing, 

“ Come away, come away, my darling.” 


Thrice toss these Oaken ashes in the air. 

Thrice sit thou mute in this enchanted chair; 

And thrice three times tie up this true love’s knot, 
And murmur soft, ‘‘ She will, or she will not.” 

Go burn these pois’nous weeds in yon blue lire, 
These Screech-owl’s feathers and this prickling hr 
This Cypress gathered at a dead man’s grave; 

That all thy fears and cares an end may have. 


Then come, you Fairies, dance with me a round; 
Melt her hard heart with your melodious sound: 
In vain are all the charms I can devise ; 

She hath an Art to break them with her eyes. 
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Pier fair inflaming eyes, 

Chief authors of my cares, 

I prayed in humblest wise 
With grace to view my tears: 

They beheld me broad awake, 

But alas, no ruth would take. 

Her lips with kisses rich, 

And words of fair delight, 

I fairly did beseech. 

To pity my sad plight; 

But a voice from them brake forth, 
As a whirlwind from the North. 

Then to her hands I fled, 

That can give heart and all; 

To them I long did plead. 

And loud for pity call: 

But, alas, they put me off. 

With a touch worse than a scoff. 

So back I straight returned, 

And at her breast I knocked; 

Where long in vain I mourned, 

Her heart so fast was locked: 

Not a word could passage find, 

For a Rock enclosed her mind. 

Then down my prayers made way 
To those most comely parts, 

That make her fly or stay, 

As they affect deserts: 

But her angry feet, thus moved, 
Fled with all the parts I loved. 

Yet fled they not so fast, 

As her enraged mind: 

Still did I after haste, 

Still was I left behind; 

Till I found ’twas to no end, 

With a Spirit to contend. 
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Kind arc her answers, 

But her performance keeps no day; 
Breaks time, as dancers 
From their own Music when they stray: 
All her free favours 

And smooth words wing my hopes in vain. 
O did ever voice so sweet but only feign? 
Can true love yield such delay, 
Converting joy to pain? 

Lost is our freedom, 

When we submit to women so ; 

Why do we need them, 

When in their best they work our woe? 
There is no wisdom 
Can alter ends, by Fate prefixed. 

O why is the good of man with evil mixed? 
Never were days yet called two, 

But one night went betwixt. 


When thou must home to shades of under ground, 
And there arrived, a new admired guest, 

The beauteous spirits do ingirt thee round. 

White lope, blithe Helen, and the rest, 

To hear the stories of thy finished love 

From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move 

Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 

Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make, 
Of tourneys and great challenges of knights, 

And all these triumphs for thy beauty sake: 

When thou hast told these honours done to thee. 
Then tell, 0 tell, how thou didst murder me. 


Follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow, 

Though thou be black as night, 

And she made all of light, 

Yet follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow. 

Follow her whose light thy light depriveth, 
Though here thou liv’st disgraced, 

And she in heaven is placed. 

Yet follow her whose light the world revrveth. 
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Follow those pure beams whose beauty burneth, 
That so have scorched thee, 

As thou still black must be, 

Till her kind beams thy black to brightness turneth. 

Follow her while yet her glory shineth: 

There comes a luckless night, 

That will dim all her light; 

And this the black unhappy shade divineth. 

Follow still since so thy fates ordained; 

The Sun must have his shade, 

Till both at once do fade. 

The Sun still proud, the shadow still disdained. 


My sweetest Lesbia let us live and love, 

And though the sager sort our deeds reprove. 

Let us not weigh them: heavens great lamps do dive 
Into their west, and straight again revive, 

But soon as once set is our little light, 

Then must we sleep one ever- during night. 

If all would lead their lives in love like me, 

Then bloody swords and armour should not be, 

No drum nor trumpet peaceful sleeps should move, 
Unless alarm came from the camp of love: 

But fools do live, and waste their little light, 

And seek with pain their ever-during night. 

When timely death my life and fortune ends, 

Let not my hearse be vexed with mourning friends, 
But let all lovers rich in triumph come. 

And with sweet pastimes grace my happy tomb; 
And Lesbia close up thou my little light, 

And crown with love my ever-during night. 


The man of life upright, 
Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds, 

Or thought of vanity. 
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The man whose silent days, 

In harmless joys arc spent, 
Whom hopes cannot delude, 

Nor sorrow discontent; 

That man needs neither towers 
Nor armour for defence, 

Nor secret vaults to fly 
From thunder’s violence. 

He only can behold 
With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the Skies. 

Thus, scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings, 
He makes the heav’n his book. 
His wisdom heav’nly things. 

Good thoughts his only friends, 
His wealth a well-spent age, 
The earth his sober Inn 
And quiet Pilgrimage. 


Whether men do laugh or weep, 
Whether they do wake or sleep, 
Whether they die young or old, 
Whether they feel heat or cold ; 
There is, underneath the sun. 
Nothing in true earnest done. 

All our pride is but a jest; 

None are worst, and none are best; 
Grief, and joy, and hope, and fear. 
Play their Pageants everywhere : 
Vain opinion all doth sway, 

And the world is but a play. 

Powers above in clouds do sit, 
Mocking our poor apish wit; 

That so lamely, with such state, 
Their high glory imitate: 

No ill can be felt but pain. 

And that happy men disdain. 
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SIR WILLIAM 
EARL OF 
( 1567 

Sir William Alexander was bom 
about 1567, and was educated at 
the grammar-school at Stirling and 
the universities of Glasgow and 
Leyden. He was appointed tutor 
to the seventh Earl of Argyle, whom 
he accompanied to France, Spain, 
and Italy. On his return he was 
attached to the court of King 
James, and was eventually appointed 
tutor to Prince Henry. In 1603 he 
followed James to England, and in 
the same year published his closet- 
tragedy Darius. His other similar 
tragedies are Croesus (1604), The 
Alexandrean Tragedy (1605), and 
Jidius Ccesar (?i6o7). The last- 
named play, though its date is 
uncertain, was without doubt later 
than Shakespeare^s play on the 
same subject; nor is it necessary 
to suppose, as has frequently been 
done, that Shakespeare had in mind 
an obscure passage of Darius when 
he penned a famous passage in The 
Tempest. In 1604 Alexander pub- 
lished A Paraenesis to the Prince , a 
poem of good advice addressed to 
Prince Henry, perhaps the most 
pleasing of his productions. In the 
same year appeared a collection of 
sonnets entitled Aurora, in which 
perhaps there is a certain amount 
of camouflaged autobiography. His 
sonnets are often good, though they 
appeared after the hey-day of the 
sonnet, so that he ranks as a camp- 
follower rather than as a pioneer. 
In 1607 he published his four 
tragedies in one volume entitled 
Monarchicke Tragedies. He was 
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STIRLING 

- 1640 ) 

knighted in or before 1609. He 
wrote the customary lament for the 
death of Prince Henry in 1612, and 
was appointed tutor to Prince 
Charles. In the following year he 
published an unimportant com- 
pletion of the third part of the 
Arcadia. His sacred epic Doomes- 
day, a stupendous, monstr’- 
inform-ingens-horrendous ” piece 
of work in 12,000 lines, began to 
appear in 1614. The rest of 
Alexander’s life was devoted more 
to politics than to literature. In 
1614 he was made Master of 
Requests. In 1621 he was granted 
vast tracts of land in Nova Scotia 
and Canada, and played a prominent 
part in Scottish colonization schemes 
and in the granting of baronetcies 
of Nova Scotia. He wrote his 
admirable prose Encouragement to 
Colonies to further his schemes, but 
they were mostly unsuccessful. In 
1626 he became Secretary of State 
for Scotland, and was created a 
viscount in 1630 and an earl in 
1633, when Charles was crowned 
at Holyrood. In 1631 he published 
the unfortunate metrical version of 
the Psalms which King James 
nominally perpetrated, though there 
is little doubt that Alexander sub- 
jected the royal effusions to a 
rigorous revision which sometimes 
amounted to rewriting. This book 
was a failure from every point 
of view, including the pecuniary. 
Lord Stirling collected his writings 
in a sumptuous folio in 1637, under 
the title Recreations with the Muses. 
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This edition included a fragmentary 
sacred epic Jonathan^ and omitted 
his earlier amatory poems. IIc 
died insolvent in 1640. 

Alexander was a wise and patriotic 
statesman; his ability has perhaps 
been insufEciently recognized by 
historians, as he was an episco- 
palian. As a man he had a genius 
for friendship, and was loved by 
such men as Drayton and Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden. As a poet 
he does not stand high; as a drama- 
tist he can hardly be said to have 
any standing. His tragedies were 


reckoned much too thoughtful for 
the stage”; they were didactic 
poems rather than plays. He is 
weighty, laboured, and dull; in 
his large output little poetry is to 
be found. But there is some; 
occasional lines and passages will 
cheer the persevering reader, so 
that he can icncvv his strength and 
proceed without weariness. 

[C. Rogers, Memoiiak of the 
Earl of SHrliug-, L. E. Kastner and 
H. B. Charlton, The. Poetical Works 
of Sir William. Alexander, Earl of 
Slirling (S.T.S.).] ^ 


Aurora 

SONNET I 

Whilst charming fancies move me to reveale 
The idle ravings of my brain-sicke youth, 

My heart doth pant within, to heare my mouth 
Unfold the follies which it would conccale: 

Yet bitter Critickes may mistake my mind ; 

Not beautie, no, but vertue raise! my fires. 

Whose sacred flame did cherish chast desires, 

And through my cloudie fortune clcarely shiii’d. 
But had not others otherwise advisd, 

My cabinet should yet these scrolcs containe. 

This childish birth of a conceitie braincj 
Which I had still as trifling toyes despis’d: 

Pardon those errours of mine unripe age; 

My tender Muse by time may grow more sage. 

SONNET XII 

Sweet blushing goddesse of the golden morning, 
Faire patronesse of all the worlds affaires. 

Thou art become so carelesse of my cares, 

Th^ I must name thee goddesse of my mourning. 
Uo how the Sunne part of thy burthen bcares, 

Md whil’st thou doest in pearly drops regratc. 

As t’were to pitie thy distressd state, 

E.xhales the Christall of thy glistring tcares; 
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But I poure forth my vowes before thy shrine ; 

And whiLst thou dost my loving zeal despise, 

Do drowne my heart in th^ ocean of mine eyes; 

Yet daign’st thou not to drie these teares of mine, 

Unlesse it be with th’ Aetna of desires, 

Which even amidst those floods doth foster fires. 

SONNET XCIII 

Mine eyes would ever on thy beauties gaze. 

Mine eares are ever greedie of thy fame, 

My heart is ever musing on the same, 

My tongue would still be busied with thy praise; 

I would mine eyes were blind and could not see, 

I would mine eares were deafe and would not heare; 

I would my heart would never hold thee deare, 

I would my tongue all such reports would flee: 

Th’ eyes in their circles do thy picture hold, 

Th' eares conducts keepe still ecchoes of thy worth, 

The heart can never barre sweet fancies forth. 

The tongue that which I thinke must still unfold: 

Thy beauties then from which I would rebell, 

Th^ eyes see, th’ eares heare, th’ heart thinks, and 
tongue must tell. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON 

( 1563-1631 ) 

Michael Drayton was born at divine art of poetry. He appears 
Hartshill, in Warwickshire, in 1563. to have been for some time a page 
His father was a well-to-do man of in the family of Sir Henry Goodere 
the middle classes. We know little of Polesworth, near Tamworth. In 
of his boyhood and early years, 1591 he published The Harmonie 
and there is no reason to believe of the Church, a not very promising 
that he was a University man. We versification of certain passages of 
do know, however, on his own the Old Testament and Apocrypha, 
authority, that he cherished poetical Though apparently a blameless 
ambitions at an unusually pre- production, this book for some 
cocious age, and judging from the reason offended the authorities and 
strenuousness of his character we was suppressed. In 1593 he pub- 
may feel sure that he served a long lished his collection of nine eclogues, 
and arduous apprenticeship to the Idea, the Shepheard’s GaHand, 
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which owes a considerable debt to 
Spenser. This volume, like many 
of Drayton’s works, was later sub- 
jected to a most drastic revision. 
His second thoughts almost in- 
variably follow the proverb in 
being best; his pastoi;al poems in 
their revised form (1606) rank 
among the most pleasing of his 
writings. Several critics have 
attempted to identify Drayton’s 
pastoral characters, especially, of 
course. Idea herself, with actual 
persons, but the results of these 
speculations are so uncertain that 
it is scarcely worth while recording 
them here. In 1594 Drayton wrote 
Peirs Gaveston Earle of Cornwall 
and Matilda^ the faire and chaste 
daughter of the Lord Robert Fitz~ 
water\ in 1596 he wrote The 
Tragicall Legend of Robert Duke of 
Normandy^ and eleven years later 
The Legend of Great CromweL 
These four legends belonged even 
at the time of their appearance to a 
somewhat old-fashioned school of 
poetry; like Falstaff, they were born 
with a white head. They all contain 
admirable passages. In 1594 he 
wrote his sonnet-sequence Ideas 
Mirrour, which was carefully re- 
vised no fewer than five times. The 
sonnets are in the Shakespearean 
not the Petrarchan form. Many of 
them, especially in their revised 
form, contain fine lines; but it is 
seldom that Drayton can remain on 
the heights for an entire quatorzain. 
Endimioft and Phoebe appeared in 
1595; it is a pleasing and beautiful 
poem. His ambitious historical 
poem Mortimeriados appeared in 
1596; it was written in rhyme royal, 
and in 1603 was recast into the 
eight-line stanza and renamed The 
Barrens Wars. Few men, save 
Drayton, who had accomplished 


the task of writing such a pc cm, 
would have undertaken the labour 
of rewriting it. In neither version 
is it satisfactory. One of Drayton’s 
most popular poems, Englands 
Heroicall Epistles, modelled upon 
Ovid’s Pleroides, was published in 
1597. It is written in admirably 
smooth heroic couplets. About 
this time Drayton was drawn into 
the vortex of Elizabethan drama. 
It is uncertain whether he wrote 
any plays single-handed, and the 
only extant play which contains his 
work is The First Part of Sir John 
Oldcastle, of which he was one of 
the four authors. Drama obviously 
was not his bent. In 1603 Drayton 
unsuccessfully attempted to in- 
gratiate himself with King James; 
his disappointment when rcbufl'ed 
caused him to write a flat satire, 
The Owle, in 1604. In the same 
year appeared Moyses in a Map of 
his Miracles', this poem was re- 
vised in 1630. His Odes (1606) 
contains the admirable Ballad of 
Agincourt. Polyolbion, his most 
stupendous and most frequently 
named (not most frequently read) 
work was long on the stocks. We 
know from Francis Meres that he 
was at work on it in 1598, but the 
first eighteen songs ” were not 
published until 1613. There were 
difficulties about finding a pub- 
lisher for more, and twelve more 
‘‘ songs ” were not printed until 
1622. The poem is a poetical 
gazetteer of England, and would 
have included Scotland had it met 
with a more favourable reception, 
Its composition must have necessi- 
tated a vast amount of research 
and labour; Sclden supplied the 
first eighteen songs ” with a 
learned commentary, but the text is 
only slightly less learned. The 
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poem is written in rhymed Alexan- 
drine couplets; the additional two 
syllables in each line change the 
metre from “ riding rhyme ” to 
ambling verse. An immense amount 
of industry must have gone to the 
writing of this poem; Drayton well 
merits the epithet 
infelicitously rendered “ of brazen 
bowels ” by Liddell and Scott. 
Polyolbion was so planned that 
perhaps no poet could have made 
it a delightful whole; Drayton has 
made of it a competent piece of 
work with many interesting and 
some charming passages. Some of 
Drayton’s latest poems are among 
his best; Nimphidia (1627) is a 
delightful mock-heroic fairy poem, 
which might have been written by 
Mercutio himself. It is an extra- 
ordinary piece of work for a man of 
sixty-three. The Quest of Cynthia 
and The Shepheards Sirena are 
graceful pastoral poems which ap- 
peared in the same volume; The 
Muses Elizium (1630) contains fresh 
and attractive work. Drayton died 
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late in 1631, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

In his long life Drayton wrote an 
astonishing amount of poetry, w'hose 
variety is quite as remarkable as its 
excellence. He wrote one of the 
best sonnets, one of the best war- 
songs, the longest topographical 
poem, and perhaps the best fairy 
poetry in the language. He was no 
mere follower of poetic fashion, yet 
his poems reflect the changes which 
took place in English poetry be- 
tween 1590 and 1630. He took a 
lofty view of the dignity and 
importance of his own calling, and 
was never a careless though some- 
times a clumsy workman. In many 
respects he remained throughout 
his life an Elizabethan, trying to 
sing songs of Zion in a strange land. 

[O. Elton, Michael Drayton: a 
Critical Study] W. J. Courthope, 
History of English Poetry] articles 
in The Review of English Studies 
(January and October, 1928) and 
in The Modern Language Review 
(July, 1930) by Dr. 1 . Gourvitch.J 


Idea. 6 1 

Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part, 

Nay, I have done: You get .no more of me 
And I am glad, yea glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly, I myself can free, 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again. 

Be it not seen in either of our brows, 

That we one jot of former love retain; 

Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath. 

When, his pulse failing, passion speechless lies, 

When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes. 

Now if thou would ’st, when all have given him over, 
From Death to Life, thou might ’st him yet recover. 
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To the Cambro- Britans 

id their Harpe, his Ballad of Agincourt 

Fair stood the wind for France, 

When we our sails advance, 

Nor now to prove our chance, 

Longer will tarry; 

But putting to the Mayne, 

At Kaux, the mouth of Seine, 

With all his martial train, 

Landed King Harry. 

And taking many a fort, 

Furnish’d in warlike sort, 

Marcheth towards Agincourt, 

In happy hour; 

Skirmishing day by day, 

With those that stopp’d his way. 

Where the French General lay. 

With all his power. 

Which in his height of pride, 

King Flenry to deride. 

His ransom to provide 
To the King sending. 

Which he neglects the while. 

As from a nation vile. 

Yet with an angry smile, 

Their fall portending. 

And turning to his men. 

Quoth our brave Flenry then. 

Though they to one be ten. 

Be not amazed. 

Yet have we well begun, 

Battles so bravely won. 

Have ever to the sun 
By Fame been raised. 

“ And, for myself (quoth he), 

This my full rest shall be, 

England ne’er mourn for me, 

Nor more esteem me. 
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Victor I will remain, 

Or on this Earth lie slain, 

Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 

“ Poitiers and Crecy tell, 

When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell, 

No less our skill is, 

Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat. 

By many a warlike feat. 

Lopp’d the French lilies.” 

The Duke of York so dread, 

The eager vanguard led; 

With the main, Henry sped, 
Amongst his hench-men. 
Exeter had the rear, 

A braver man not there, 

O Lord, how hot they were, 

On the false Frenchmen! 

They now to fight are gone, 
Armour on armour shone, 

Drum now to drum did groan, 
To hear, was wonder; 

That with the cries they make, 
The very earth did shake. 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to Thunder. 

Well it thine age became, 

O noble Erpingham, 

Which didst the signal aim, 

To our hid forces; 

When from a meadow by, 

Like a storm suddenly, 

The English archery 

Struck the French horses, 

With Spanish yew so strong. 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 

That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather; 
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None from his fellows starts, 

But playing manly parts, 

And like true English hearts, 

Stuck close together. 

When down their Bows they threw, 
And forth their Bilboes drew, 

And on the French they flew. 

Not one was tardy; 

Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 

Down the French peasants went. 
Our men were hardy. 

This while our noble King, 

His broad-sword brandishing, 

Down the French host did ding, 

As to o’erwhelm it; 

And many a deep wound lent, 

His arms with blood besprent, 

And many a cruel dent 
Bruised his helmet. 

Gloucester, that Duke so good, 

Next of the royal blood. 

For famous England stood, 

With his brave brother; 

Clarence, in steel so bright. 

Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight, 

Scarce such another. 

Warwick in blood did wade, 

Oxford the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter made, 

Still as they ran up ; 

Suffolk his axe did ply, 

Beaumont and Willoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 

Ferrers and Fanhope. 

Upon Saint Crispin’s day 
Fought was this noble fray, 
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Which Fame did not delay, 
To England to carry; 

O, when shall English men 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry? 


From “Nimphidia” 

Her chariot ready straight is made, 
Each thing therein is fitting laid, 

That she by nothing might be stayed, 
For naught must be her letting, 
Four nimble Gnats the horses were, 
Their harnesses of Gossamer, 

Fly Cranion her charioteer. 

Upon the coach-box getting. 


Her chariot of a snail’s fine shell, 

Which for the colours did excel: 

The fair Queen Mab becoming well, 

So lively was the limning: 

The seat the soft wool of the bee ; 

The cover (gallantly to see), 

The wing of a pied butterfly, 

I trow ’twas simple trimming. 

The w^heels composed of crickets’ bones, 

And daintily made for the nonce, 

For fear of rattling on the stones, 

With thistledown they shod it; 

For all her maidens much did fear. 

If Oberon had chanced to hear. 

That Mab his Queen should have been there, 
He would not have abode it. 

She mounts her chariot with a trice, 

Nor would she stay for no advice, 

Until her maids that were so nice. 

To wait on her were fitted, 
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But ran herself away alone; 

Which when they heard there was not one, 

But hasted after to be gone, 

As she had been diswitted. 

Hop, and Mop, and Drop so clear, 

Pip, and Trip, and Skip that were. 

To Mab their sovereign ever dear: 

Her special Maids of Plonour; 

Fib, and Tib, and Pink, and Pin, 

Tick, and Quick, and Jill, and Jin, 

Tit, and Nit, and Wap, and Win, 

The train that wait upon her. 

Upon a Grasshopper they got. 

And what with Amble, and with Trot, 

For hedge nor ditch they spared not. 

But after her they hie them. 

A cobweb over them they throw. 

To shield the wind if it should blow, 

Themselves they wisely could bestow, 

Lest any should espy them. 

{Lines 129-176.) 


Polyolbion 

The Sixth Sons! 

O 

Here then I cannot choose but bitterly exclaim 
Against those fools that all Antiquity defame, 

Because they have found out, some credulous ages laid 
Slight fictions with the truth, whilst truth on rumour stayM; 
And that one forward Time (perceiving the neglect 
A former of her had) to purchase her respect. 

With toys then trimmed her up, the drowsy world t^ allure, 
And lent her what it thought might appetite procure 
To man, whose mind doth still variety pursue ; 

And therefore to those things whose grounds were very true, 
Though naked yet and bare (not having to content 
The wayw^ard curious ear) gave fictive ornament; 

^d fitter thought, the truth they should in question call, 
Than coldly sparing that, the truth should go and all. 
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And surely I suppose, that which this froward time 
Doth scandalize her with to be her heinous crime, 

That hath her most preserved; for, still where wit hath found 
A thing most clearly true, it made that fiction’s ground: 

Which she supposed might give sure colour to them both: 
From which, as from a root, this wond’red error grow’th 
At which our Critics gird, whose judgments are so strict, 

And he the bravest man who most can contradict 
That which decrepit Age (which forced is to lean 
Upon Tradition) tells; esteeming it so mean. 

As they it quite reject, and for some trifling thing 
(Which Time hath pinned to Truth) they all away will fling. 
These men (for all the world) like our Precisians be. 

Who for some Cross or Saint they in the window see 
Will pluck down all the Church: Soul-blinded sots that creep 
In dirt, and never saw the wonders of the deep. 

Therefore (in my conceit) most rightly served are they 
That to the Roman trust (on his report that stay) 

Our truth from him to learn, as ignorant of ours 
As we were then of his; except ’twere of his powers: 

Who our wise Druids here unmercifully slew; 

Like whom, great Nature’s depths no men yet ever knew, 

Nor with such dauntless spirits were ever yet inspired ; 

Who at their proud arrive th’ ambitious Romans fired 
When first they heard them preach the soul’s immortal state; 
And ev’n in Rome’s despite, and in contempt of Fate, 

Grasped hands with horrid death: which out of hate and pride 
They slew, who through the world were rev’renced beside. 

To understand our state, no marvel then though we 
Should so to Caesar seek, in his reports to see 
What anciently we were; when in our infant war, 

Unskilful of our tongue but by interpreter. 

Fie nothing had of ours which our great Bards did sing, 

Except some few poor words; and those again to bring 
Unto the Latin sounds, and easiness they used, 

By their most filed speech, our British most abused. 

But of our former state, beginning, our descent. 

The wars we had at home, the conquests where we went, 

He never understood. And though the Romans here 
So noble trophies left, as very worthy were 
A people great as they, yet did they ours neglect, 

Long-reared ere they arrived. And where they do object, 

The ruins and records we show, be very small 
To prove ourselves so great: ev’n this the most of all 
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('Gainst their objection) seems miraculous to me, 

That yet those should be found so general as tlicy be; 

The Roman, next the Piet, the Saxon, then the Dane, 

All landing in this Isle, each like a horrid rain 
Deforming her; besides the sacrilegious wrack 
Of many a noble book, as impious hands should sack 
The centre, to extirp all knowledge, and exile 
All brave and ancient things, for ever from this Isle; 

Expressing wondrous grief, thus wand’ring Wye did sing. 

But, back, industrious Muse; obsequiously to bring 
Clear Severn from her source, and tell how she doth strain 
Down her delicious dales; with all the goodly train, 

Brought forth the first of all by Brugan: which to make 
Her party worthy note, next, Dulas in doth take. 

Moylvadian his much love to Severn then to show, 

Upon her Southern side, send likewise (in a row) 

Bright Biga, that brings on her friend and fellow Irioyd; 

Next, Dungum; Bacho then is busily employed, 

Tarranon, Carno, liawes, with Bccan, and the Rue, 

In Severn’s sovereign banks that give attendance due. 

Thus as she swoops along, with all that goodly train. 

Upon her other bank by Newtown: so again 
Comes Dulas (of whose name so many Rivers be. 

As of none others is) with Mule, prepared to sec 

The confluence of their Queen, as on her course she makes: 

Then at Montgomery next clear Kcnnct in she takes; 

Where little Fledding falls into her broader bank; 

Forked Vurnway, bringing Tur, and Tanot: growing rank, 

She plies her towards the Poole, from the Gomcrian fields; 

Than which in all our Wales, there is no country yields 
An. excellenter horse, so full of natural fire. 

As one of Phoebus’ steeds had been that stallion’s sire, 

Which first their race begun; or of th’ Asturian kind, 

Which some have held to be begotten by the wind. 

Upon the mountain mare; which strongly it receives. 

And in a little time her pregnant part upheaves. 

But, leave we this to such as after wonders long: 

The Muse prepares herself unto another Song. 

{Lines :27s "“3 7<^-) 
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GILES AND PHINEAS FLETCHER 

( Giles, c. 1585 - 1623; Phineas, 1582 - 1650 ) 


The brothers Giles and Phineas 
Fletcher have become, by custom, 
nearly as inseparable in histories of 
literature as their first cousin John 
Fletcher and Francis Beaumont. 
The custom is justified, although 
they never collaborated; for they 
were both Cambridge men, both 
clergymen, and both ardent fol- 
lowers of Spenser. Giles was born 
about 1585, and was educated at 
Westminster School and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1606. He remained 
in residence until 1618, becoming 
a minor fellow of his college and 
reader in Greek grammar and 
language. He afterwards became 
rector of Alderton, Suffolk, where 
the bucolic apathy of his parishioners 
is said to have hastened his death. 
Giles wrote a few minor poems, 
such as Canto upon the Death of 
Eliza and one which a recent 
editor has named A Description of 
Encolpius] but he is remembered 
solely on account of his long and 
elaborate sacred poem Christ's Vic- 
torie and Triumph in Heaven and 
Earth over and after Death (1610). 
This is a noble poem, and although 
its treatment of its sacred theme 
may appear to some readers too 
florid, it is never lacking in reverence 
or in sincere religious feeling. Its 
debt to Spenser is obvious; it is 
written in a modification (some 
would call it a mutilation) of the 
Spenserian stanza. It is one of the 
exceptions which confirm the rule 
that the greatest of all subjects 
almost invariably is treated in the 
meanest type of verse . 


Phineas Fletcher was born in 
1582, and was educated at Eton 
and King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1604, 
M.A. in 1608, and B.D. some years 
later. He was elected a fellow of 
his college, and in 1614 wrote a 
fisher-play, Sicelides, which was to 
have been performed during a visit 
of King James to the university. 
In 1616 Fletcher left Cambridge, 
and was for five years chaplain to 
Sir Henry Willoughby in Derby- 
shire; in 1621 he was presented 
to the rectory of Hilgay, Norfolk, 
where he ended his days in 1650, 
after an uneventful ministry of 
twenty-nine years* duration. 

His first work, excluding one or 
two contributions to miscellanies, 
appeared in 1627. It was a Latin 
poem, Locustae, with an English 
paraphrase of it. The Apollyonists , 
in five cantos. This poem is a 
fierce attack upon the Jesuits. In 
1628 was published Brittain's Ida, 
an interesting poem which the 
unscrupulous publisher attributed 
to Spenser. Many critics, including 
Grosart and Dr. F. S. Boas, 
attributed this poem on internal 
evidence to Phineas Fletcher, in 
spite of the publisher; the matter 
was settled conclusively in 1923, 
when Miss Ethel Seaton found 
in the library of Sion College a 
manuscript which makes Fletcher’s 
authorship certain. It is also cer- 
tain that the poem’s correct title 
is Venus and Anchises, though it is 
not easy to displace a title which 
has been in use for three hundred 
years. This MS. also contains a 
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very charming Epithalannum^ first 
printed in 1926. It is probable that 
Fletcher considered the Epithala- 
miuM and Venus and Anchises as 
unbecoming to his cloth, and sup- 
pressed the former while not ob- 
jecting to the latter appearing as 
the work of his master Spenser. In 
1633 appeared Fletcher’s chief work, 
The Purple Island or the Isle of 
Man, together with Piscatorie Eclogs 
and Miscellanies. The Eclogs are 
not very notable poems, inspired 
by the Italian Sannazaro, The 
Purple Island is not a romance, as 
its title suggests, nor a Manx 
history, as its sub-title might be 
taken to indicate; but a portentous 
allegory. The Island is man’s body, 
and the poem is an anatomical 
lecture in verse on the human 
frame, which has veins for its small 


brooks, arteries for its larger streams, 
and so on. It is thus a curious cross 
between topography and anatomy; 
in many places it is both grotesque 
and disgusting; the later books, 
which deal with the mind, are, 
however, superior to the earlier 
books which deal with ‘‘ this muddy 
vesture of decay Occasional 
good passages recompense the per- 
severing reader. Both Fletchers 
rank as ingenious writers with 
great poetical gifts which they did 
not always put to the best tise; both 
imitated Spenser in thought, diction, 
and metre; and both inOucnccd con- 
siderably the work of Milton. 

[P\ S. Boas, 'The Poetical 
of Giles and Phineas Fletcher; Ethel 
Seaton, Venus and Anchises (Brit- 
tain's Ida) and other Poems by 
Phineas Fletcher.} 


From ‘‘Christ’s Triumph after Death” 

But now the second Morning, from her bower, 

Began to glister in her beams, and now 
The roses of the day began to flower 
In th’ eastern garden; for heav’ns smiling brow 
Half insolent for joy began to show: 

The early Sun came lively dancing out, 

And the bragge lambs ran wantoning about, 

That heav’n and earth might seem in triumph both to shout. 

Th’ engladded Spring, forgetful now to weep, 

Began t’ eblazon from her leafy bed. 

The waking swallow broke her half-year’s sleep. 

And every bush lay deeply purpured 
With violets, the woods’ late-wintry head 
Wide flaming primroses set all on fire, 

And his bald trees put on their green attire, 

Among whose infant leaves the joyous birds conspire. 

And now the taller Sons (whom Titan warms) 

Of unshorn mountains, blown with easy winds, 
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Dandled the morning’s childhood in their arms, 
And, if they chanced to slip the prouder pines, 
The under Cory lets did catch the shines, 

To gild their leaves, saw never happy year 
Such joyful triumph, and triumphant cheer, 
As though the aged world anew created were. 


Say Earth, why hast thou got thee new attire, 

And stick’st thy habit full of daisies red? 

Seems that thou dost to some high thought aspire, 

And some new-found-out Bridegroom meanest to wed: 
Tell me ye Trees, so fresh apparelled. 

So never let the spiteful Canker waste you, 

So never let the heav’ns with lightning blast you, 

Why go you now so trimly dressed, or whither hast you? 


Answer me Jordan, why thy crooked tide 
So often wanders from his nearest way, 

As though some other way thy stream would slide, 
And fain salute the place where something lay? 

And you sweet birds, that shaded from the ray. 

Sit carolling, and piping grief away. 

The while the lambs to hear you dance, and play, 
Tell me sweet birds, what is it you so fain would say? 


And, thou fair Spouse of Earth, that every year, 

Gett’st such a numerous issue of thy bride. 

Plow chance thou hotter shin’st, and draw’st more near? 
Sure thou somewhere some worthy sight hast spied, 
That in one place for joy thou canst not bide: 

And you dead Swallows, that so lively now 
Through the flit air your winged passage row, 

How could new life into your frozen ashes flow? 


Yc Primroses, and purple violets. 

Tell me, why blaze ye from your leafy bed. 

And woo men’s hands to rent you from your sets, 
As though you would somewhere be carried. 

With fresh perfumes, and velvets garnished? 

But ah, I need not ask, ’tis surely so, 

You all would to your Saviour’s triumph go, 
There would ye all await, and humble homage do. 
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There should the Earth herself with garlands new 
And lovely flow’rs embellished adore, 

Such roses never in her garland grew, 

Such lilies never in her breast she wore, 

Like beauty never yet did shine before: 

There should the Sun another Sun behold, 

From whence himself borrows his locks of gold, 

That kindle heaven, and earth with beauties manifold. 

There might the violet, and primrose sweet 
Beams of more lively, and more lovely grace, 

Arising from their beds of incense meet; 

There should the Swallow see new life embrace 
Dead ashes, and the grave unheal his face, 

To let the living from his bowels creep, 

Unable longer his own dead to keep: 

There heav’n, and earth should see their Lord awalcc from sleep. 

Their Lord, before by other judg^ to die, 

Now Judge of all himself, before forsaken 
Of all the world, that from his aid did fly, 

Now by the Saints into their armies taken, 

Before for an unworthy man mistaken, 

Now worthy to be God confest, before 
With blasphemies by all the basest tore, 

Now worshipped by Angels, that him low adore. 

Whose garment was before indipt in blood, 

But now, imbright^ned into heavenly flame. 

The Sun itself outglitters, though he should 
Climb to the top of the celestial frame. 

And force the stars go hide themselves for shame: 

Before that under earth was buried, 

But now about the heavens is carried. 

And there for ever by the Angels heried. 

So fairest Phosphor the bright Morning star, 

But newly washed in the green element. 

Before the drowsy night is half aware. 

Shooting his flaming locks with dew besprent, 

Springs lively up into the orient, 

And the bright drove, fleeced all in gold, he chases 
To drink, that on the Olympic mountain grazes, 

The while the minor Planets forfeit all their faces. 
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So long he wandered in our lower sphere, 

That heav’n began his cloudy stars despise, 

Half envious, to see on earth appear 
A greater light, than flamed in his own skies: 

At length it burst for spite, and out there flies 
A globe of winged Angels, swift as thought. 

That, on their spotted feathers, lively caught 
The sparkling Earth, and to their azure fields it brought. 

The rest, that yet amazed stood below. 

With eyes cast up, as greedy to be fed. 

And hands upheld, themselves to ground did throw, 

So when the Trojan boy was ravished, 

As through th’ Idalian woods they say he fled, 

His aged Guardians stood all dismayed. 

Some lest he should have fallen back afraid, 

And some their hasty vows, and timely prayers said. 

Toss up your heads ye everlasting gates. 

And let the Prince of glory enter in: 

At whose brave volley of sidereal States, 

The Sun to blush, and stars grow pale were seen. 

When, leaping first from earth, he did begin 
To climb his Angel’s wings; then open hang 
Your crystal doors, so all the chorus sang 
Of heav’nly birds, as to the stars they nimbly sprang. 

I-Iark how the floods clap their applauding hands. 

The pleasant valleys singing for delight. 

And wanton Mountains dance about the Lands, 

The while the fields, struck with the heav’nly light. 

Set all their flow’rs a-smiling at the sight, 

The trees laugh with their blossoms, and the sound 
Of the triumphant shout of praise, that crown’d 
The flaming Lamb, breaking through heav’n, hath passage found 

Out leap the antique Patriarchs, all in haste. 

To see the pow’rs of Hell in triumph led, 

And with small stars a garland interchas’d 
Of olive leaves they bore, to crown his head, 

That was before with thorns degloried, 

After them flew the Prophets, brightly stol’d 
In shining lawn, and wimpled manifold, 

Striking their ivory harps, strung all in chords of gold. 
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To which the Saints victorious carols sung, 

Ten thousand Saints at once, that with the sound, 

The hollow vaults of heav’n for triumph rung: 

The Cherubinis their clamours did confound 
With all the rest, and clapped their wings around: 

Down from their thrones the Dominations How, 

And at his feet their crowns and sceptres throw, 

And all the princely Sotils fell on their faces low. 

Nor can the Martyrs’ wounds them stay behind. 

But out they rush among the heav’nly crowd. 

Seeking their hcav’n out of their hcav’n to find, 

Sounding their silver trumpets out so loud, 

That the shrill noise broke through the starry cloud, 

And all the virgin Souls, in pure array, 

Came dancing forth, and making joyous play; 

So him they lead along into the courts of day. 

So him they lead into the courts of day, 

Where never war, nor wounds abide him more, 

But in that house, eternal peace doth play, 

Aquietiiig the souls, that new before 

Their way to heav’n through their own blood did score, 

But now, estranged from all misery, 

As far as heav’n, and earth discoasted lie. 

Swelter in quiet waves of immortality. 

(Siansas 1-20.) 


From “Venus and Anclnses” 

{Brittain^ s Ida) 

CANTO V 
The Argument 

The lover’s sad despairing plaints 
Bright Venus with his love acquaints; 
Sweetly importun’d, he doth show, 

From whom proceedeth this his woe. 

Yet never durst his faint and coward heart 
(Ah, Fool! faint heart fair lady ne’er could win) 
Assail fair Venus with his new-learnt art. 

But kept his love and burning flame within, 
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Which more flamed out the more he pressed it in: 

And thinking oft how just she might disdain him, 

While some cool myrtle shade did entertain him, 

Thus sighing would he sit, and sadly would he plain him: 

/ 

“ Ah, fond and hapless Boy! nor know I whether 
More fond or hapless more, that all so high 
Hast placed thy heart, where love and fate together 
May never hope to end thy misery. 

Nor yet thy self dare wish a remedy! 

All hindrances (alas!) conspire to let it. 

Ah, fond, and hapless Boy! if can’st not get it! 

In thinking to forget, at length learn to forget it: 

“ Ah, far too fond but much more hapless Swain! 

Seeing thy love can be forgotten never, 

Serve and observe thy love with willing pain; 

And though in vain thy love thou do persever, 

Yet all in vain do thou adore her ever. 

No hope can crown thy hopes so far aspiring. 

Nor dares thyself desire thine own desiring, 

Yet live thou in her love and die in her admiring.” 

Thus oft the hopeless boy complaining lies: 

But she, that well could guess his sad lamenting, 

(Who can conceal love from Love’s mother’s eyes?) 

Did not disdain to give his love contenting; 

Cruel the soul that feeds on soul’s tormenting: 

Nor did she scorn him, though not nobly born, 

(Love is nobility) nor could she scorn 
That with so noble skill her title did adorn. 

One day it chanced, thrice happy day and chance! 

While Loves were with the Graces sweetly sporting, 

And to fresh music sounding play and dance, 

And Cupid’s self, with shepherd’s boys consorting, 

Laughed at their pretty sport and simple courting. 

Fair Venus seats the fearful boy close by her. 

Where never Phoebus’ jealous looks might eye her. 

And bids this boy his mistress and her name descry her. 

Long time the youth bound up in silence stood, 

While hope and fear with hundred thoughts begun 
Fit prologue to his speech; and fearful blood 
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From heart and face with these post-tidings run, 

That either now he’s made, or now undone; 

At length his trembling words, with fear made weak, 

Began his too long silence thus to break, 

While from his humble eyes first reverence seemed to speak. 

‘‘ Fair Queen of Love! my life thou inay’st command, 

Too slender price for all thy former grace 
Which I receive at thy too bounteous hand ; 

But never dare I speak her name and face; 

My life is much less prized than her disgrace: 

And, for I know if I her name relate 
I purchase anger, I must hide her state, 

Unless thou wear by Styx, I purchase not her hate.” 

Fair Venus well perceived his subtle shift, 

And, swearing gentle patience, gently smiled, 

While thus the boy pursued his former drift: 

No tongue was ever yet so sweetly skilled, 

Nor greatest orator so highly styled, 

Though helped with all the choicest arts direction, 

But when he durst describe her heaven’s perfection. 

By his imperfect praise dispraised his imperfection. 

“Her form is as her self, perfect coelcstial, 

No mortal spot her heavenly frame disgraces: 

Beyond compare such nothing is terrestrial; 

More sweet than thought or powerful wish embraces; 

The map of heaven, the sum of all her graces: 

But if you wish more truly limn’d to eye her. 

Than fainting speech or words can well descry her, 

Look in a glass, and there most perfect you may spy her.” 


From “The Purple Island” 

Six goodly Cities built with suburbs round, 

Do fair adorn this lower region: 

The first Koilia, whose extremest bound 
On this side bordered by the Splenion, 

On that by sovereign Hepar’s large commands; 

The merry Diazome above it stands, 

To both these joined in league and never failing bands. 
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The form — as when with breath our bag-pipes rise, 

And swell — round-wise, and long, yet long-wise more; 
Framed to the most capacious figure’s guise: 

For ’tis the Island’s garner; here its store 

Lies treasured up, which well prepared it sends 
By secret path that to th’ Arch-city bends; 

Which making it more fit, to all the Isle dispends. 

Far hence at foot of rocky Cephal’s hills 
This City’s steward dwells in vaulted stone; 

And twice a day Koilia’s store-house fills 
With certain rent and due provision: 

Aloft he fitly dwells in arched cave; 

Which to describe I better time shall have, 

When that fair mount I sing, and his white curdy wave. 

At that cave’s mouth twice sixteen porters stand, 

Receivers of the customary rent; 

Of each side four — ^the foremost of the band — 

Whose office to divide what in is sent: 

Straight other four break it in pieces small; 

And at each hand twice five, which grinding all, 

Fit it for convoy, and this City’s arsenal. 

From thence a Groom with wondrous volubility 
Delivers all unto near officers, 

Of nature like himself, and like agility; 

At each side four, that are the governors 
To see the victuals shipped at fittest tide; 

Which straight from thence with prosp’rous channel slide, 
And in Koilia’s port with nimble oars glide. 

The haven, framed with wondrous sense and art, 

Opens itself to all that entrance seek; 

Yet if ought back would turn, and thence depart, 

With thousand wrinkles shuts the ready creek: 

But when the rent is slack, it rages rife, 

And mutines in itself with civil strife ; 

Thereto a little groom eggs it with sharpest knife. 

Below dwells in this City’s market-place 
The Island’s common cook, Concoction; 

Common to all; therefore in middle space 
Is quartered fit in just proportion; 
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Whence never from his labour he retires ; 

No rest he asks, or better change requires: 

Both night and day he works, ne’er sleeps, nor sleep desires. 

That heat, which in his furnace ever fumeth. 

Is nothing like to our hot parching fire; 

Which all consuming, self at length consumeth; 

But moistening flames a gentle heat inspire, 

Which sure some in-born neighbour to him Icndcth; 

And oft the bordering coast fit fuel sendeth, 

And oft the rising fume, which down again dcscendcth 

Like to a pot, where under hovering 
Divided flames, the iron sides entwining, 

Above is stopped with close-laid covering, 

Exhaling fumes to narrow straits confining; 

So doubling heat, his duty doubly spccdctli: 

Such is the fire Concoction’s vessel needeth, 

Who daily all the Isle with fit provision fccdctli. 

There many a groom the busy Cook attends 
In under offices, and several place: 

This gathers up the scum, and thence it sends 
To be cast out; and liquors base. 

Another garbage, which the kitchen cloys, 

And divers filth, whose scent the place annoys, 

By divers secret ways in under-sinks convoys, 

{Canto II, $km::^as 27 to 36.) 


FRANCIS BACON, VISCOUNT 

ST. ALBANS 


( 1561 

Francis Bacon was born in Lon- 
don in 1561. His father was Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord -Keeper of 
the Great Seal, and Lord Burleigh 
was his uncle by marriage. Bacon 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
at the abnormally early age of 


1626) 

twelve, and left three years later, 
without a degree and with small 
reverence for Aristotle and none 
for his medimval followers. In 1575 
he was admitted to Gray’s Inn; 
from 1576 to 1579 he was at Paris 
in the suite of Sir Amyas Paulet, 
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the English ambassador. The 
death of his father called him back 
to England, and being left in 
straitened circumstances he zeal- 
ously pursued the study of law, and 
was admitted a barrister in 1582. 
In 1584 he became member of 
Parliament for Melcombe Regis, 
and soon after drew up a letter of 
advice to Queen Elizabeth, an able 
political memoir, which did not 
further its author’s promotion. In 
1586 he was member for Taunton, 
in 1589 for Liverpool, and he con- 
tinued to sit in the House of 
Commons until he was elevated to 
the peerage. His talents and his 
connexion with Burleigh seemed 
to mark him out for high ofEce; 
but his promotion was slow, he 
offended the queen by an un- 
characteristic display of frankness, 
and his uncle was apparently jealous 
of his great gifts. He attached him- 
self to the Earl of Essex, who 
endeavoured to secure for him the 
post of attorney-general, and, hav- 
ing failed in that, the solicitor- 
generalship, which was also be- 
stowed elsewhere. Essex, with his 
usual generosity, compensated Bacon 
by presenting him with an estate 
which was afterwards sold for 
£1800. Bacon, however, forgot his 
obligations to his benefactor, and 
not only abandoned him as soon 
as he had fallen into disgrace, but 
without being obliged took part 
against him in his trial (1601), was 
active in securing his conviction, 
and, after his execution, blackened 
his memory in a pamphlet, which 
was, however, officially “ edited ” 
before publication. Bacon’s con- 
duct has sometimes been repre- 
sented as worse than it was; some 
of his admirers, on the other hand, 
have tried to make out that he 


played the part of a blameless and 
patriotic barrister. The truth is 
that he behaved not like a scoundrel, 
but like a cold-hearted opportunist. 
When James I came to the throne, 
Bacon thought his opportunity had 
come, and was assiduous in court- 
ing the king’s favour. He was 
knighted, along with three hundred 
others, at the coronation in 1603; 
in 1604 he was appointed King’s 
Counsel, with a pension of £60; 
in 1606 he made a marriage which 
was prudent from the pecuniary 
point of view. At the age of forty- 
six he at last began to mount the 
ladder at which he had gazed in 
vain for many years; he was 
appointed Solicitor- General. In 
1613 he became Attorney- General; 
in 1617 he was made Lord- Keeper, 
and in 1618 Lord High Chancellor 
and Baron Verulam. In this year 
he lent his influence to bring about 
the execution of Raleigh. In 1621 
he was advanced a step in the 
peerage and became Viscount St. 
Albans. As he himself said in one 
of his essays, “ Prosperity doth best 
discover vice ”, and, soon after 
reaching the zenith of his career, 
he fell like Lucifer, never to rise 
again. A new Parliament was 

formed in 1621, and the Lord 
Chancellor was accused before the 
House of bribery, corruption, and 
other malpractices. It is difficult 
to ascertain the full extent of his 
guilt, but he seems to have been 
unable to justify himself; his nerve 
and his health gave way, and he 
handed in a “ confession and 
humble submission ”, throwing him- 
self on the mercy of the Peers. He 
was condemned to pay a fine of 
£40,000 and to be committed to 
the Tower during the king’s pleas- 
ure; he was also declared incom- 
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petent to hold any office of state, 
and was banished from court for 
ever. The sentence, however, was 
never carried out. The fine was 
remitted almost as soon as imposed, 
and he was imprisoned for only a 
few days. He survived his fall 
five years, occupying himself with 
his literary and scientific works, 
and vainly hoping for political 
employment. liis death was caused 
by his devotion to science. He was 
experimenting in the art of re- 
frigeration, and when stuffing a 
fowl with snow caught a chill, 
which turned into a fatal attack of 
bronchitis. He died on Easter 
Day, 1626. 

To turn from Bacon’s life to his 
works is to turn from a sordid and 
melancholy spectacle to one of the 
greatest glories of England and 
Europe. His celebrated Essays 
first appeared in 1597; there are, 
however, only ten in this edition; 
that of 1612 contained thirty-eight, 
and the final edition of 1625 fifty” 
eight. The Essays immediately 
became and have always remained 
very popular; they are packed 
with thought — “ infinite riches in a 
little room ” — and their brilliance 
is so great that at times it is almost 
cloying. The treatise on The 
Advancement of Learning appeared 
in 1605; it is a wise and weighty 
exposition of some of Bacon’s 
philosophy, couched in the choicest 
English. His Life of Henry VII 
(1622) was the first-fruits of his 
compulsory leisure. It is an ad- 
mirable historical work, and gives 
a vivid portrait of the king, upon 
which modern historical research 
has done little to improve. Sylva 
Sylvarum and The New Atlantis 
were posthumously published in 
1627; latter is a fragmentary 


philosophical romance, of great 
literary and scientific interest. "Just 
as Campion, one of our greatest 
lyrists, disbelieved in the use of 
rhyme, in which he excelled, so did 
Bacon, one of the greatest masters 
of English prose, mistrust English 
as a permanent vehicle for thought. 
His greatest philosophical works 
were written in Latin. De Sapientia 
Veterum appeared in 1609; it is 
a somewhat supersubtlc interpre- 
tation of ancient mythology. His 
philosophic masterpiece, the Novum 
Organum, appeared in 1620, and 
De Augmentis Scientiarum^ a greatly 
amplified Latin version of The 
Advancement of Learning, in 1623. 
These and other I^atin works, 
although they are of immense 
importance in the liistory of thought, 
cannot be discussed at any length 
in a book on English literature. 

Bacon was the offspring of a 
Machiavellian father and a Cal- 
vinistic mother, and some of his 
peculiar notions of morality may 
have been inherited. He always had 
a higdi sense of his own outstanding 
abilities; he might have said that, 
like the Younger Uato, he was born 
not for himself but for the whole 
world; and he may have con- 
sidered himself above the rules of 
conduct which arc binding upon 
ordinary men. In some respects he 
was a thorough man of the world; 
in other respects he seemed unable 
to grasp simple facts. He failed to 
realize that his disgrace in 1621 was 
permanent; and in spite of the 
immense sums of money which he 
earned honestly and otherwise, he 
never managed to keep clear of 
debt, and died owing £22,000. He 
set an undue value upon pomp and 
circumstance, upon rank and title, 
things which men of much less 
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ability can afford to despise. Bacon 
was great as an historian, a writer 
on politics, and a rhetorician; but 
it is as the father of the inductive 
method in science, as the powerful 
exponent of the principle that facts 
must be observed and carefully 
collected before theorizing, that he 
occupies the position he holds 
among the world’s great ones. The 
key-notes of his philosophy were 
Utility and Progress. He held, 
with the King of Brobdingnag, 
that whoever could make two ears 
of corn or two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before, de- 
served well of mankind. Like 
Heracles in legend or like Epicurus 
in the ancient world. Bacon was a 
liberator of the human race. The 
philosophy of the schoolmen led 
nowhere; every student of it soon 
found himself lost in a maze of 
superscholastic subtleties. Bacon’s 
philosophy was practical, the ends 
which it proposed were attainable; 
it was also progressive, so that every 
generation of those who have 
followed Bacon’s methods begins 
where the previous generation left 


off. To his methods we owe 
directly or indirectly most of the 
important inventions of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 
Bacon took all knowledge to be his 
province, and his omniscience puts 
to shame the narrow specialism of 
to-day, with its imperfect system of 
liaison officers between the various 
branches of science. As a stylist 
Bacon is eminent; few English 
writers possess a more pregnant 
style. He is a great rhetorician in 
every sense of that word. 

It should be noted that the title 
“ Lord Bacon ” is incorrect, though 
almost (not quite) sanctioned by 
usage. Bacon was Lord Verulam 
and afterwards Viscount St. Albans; 
it is as incorrect to call him “ Lord 
Bacon ” as it would be to call Lord 
Hailsham, his remote successor in 
the Chancellorship, “ Lord Hogg ”. 

[J. Spedding, R. L. Ellis, D. D. 
Heath, Works ^ Letters and Life of 
Bacon', E. A. Abbott, Bacon', R. 
W. Church, Bacon (English Men 
of Letters Series); T. Fowler, 
Bacon', Sir Sidney Lee, Great 
Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century. 1 


Essays 

Of Marriage and Single Life 

He that hath Wife and Children hath given Hostages to Fortune; 
For they are Impediments to great Enterprises, either of Vertue, or 
Mischiefe. Certainly, the best workes, and of greatest Merit for the 
Publike, have proceeded from the unmarried or Childlesse Men, which, 
both in Affection and Meanes, have married and endowed the Publike. 
Yet it were great Reason that those that have Children should have 
greatest care of future times, unto which, they know, they must transmit 
their dearest pledges. Some there are who, though they lead a Single 
Life, yet their Thoughts doe end with themselves, and account future 
Times Impertinences. Nay, there are some other that account Wife and 
Children but as Bills of charges. Nay more, there are some foolish rich 
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covetous Men that take a pride in having no Children, because they 
may be thought so much the richer. For, perhaps, they have heard 
some talke, Such an one is a great rich Man] And another except to it, 
Yea, but he hath a great charge of Children] As if it were an Abatement 
to his Riches. But the most ordinary cause of a Single Life is Liberty; 
especially in certaine Selfe-pleasing and humorous Mindes, which are 
so sensible of every restraint as they will goe ncare to thinke their Girdles 
and Garters to be Bonds and Shackles. Unmarried Men arc best Friends, 
best Masters, best Servants, but not alwayes best Subjects; For they 
are light to runne away, And almost all Fugitives are of that Condition. 
A Single Life doth well with Church men; For Charity will hardly water 
the Ground, where it must first fill a Poole. It is indifferent for Judges 
and Magistrates; For if they be facile and corrupt, you shall have a 
Servant five times worse than a Wife. For Souldiers, I findc the Gencralls 
commonly, in their Hortatives, put Men in minde of their Wives and 
Children: And I thinke the Despising of Marriage amongst the Turkes, 
maketh the vulgar souldier more base. Certainly, Wife and Children 
are a kinde of Discipline of Humanity; And single Men, though they 
be many times more Charitable, because their Meanes are Icssc exhaust, 
yet, on the other side, they are more cruell and hard hearted, (good to 
make severe Inquisitors), because their Tendernessc is not so oft called 
upon. Grave Natures, led by Custome and therforc constant, are 
commonly loving Husbands; As was said of Ulysses, Vetiilam si/am 
praetulit Immortalitati. Chast Women are often Proud and froward, as 
Presuming upon the Merit of their Chastity. It is one of the best Bonds, 
both of Chastity and Obedience, in the Wife, if She thinke her Husband 
Wise; which She will never doe, if She finde him Jealous. Wives are 
young Men’s Mistresses, Companions for middle Age, and old Men’s 
Nurses: So as a Man may have a Quarrell to marry, when he will. But 
yet, he was reputed one of the wise Men, that made Answer to the 
Question, When a Man should marry? A young Man not yet, an Elder 
Man not at all. It is often seene that bad Plusbands have very good 
Wives; whether it be that it rayseth the Price of their Husbands’ Kind- 
nesse, when it comes; Or that the Wives take a Pride in their Patience. 
But this never fades, if the bad Husbands were of their ownc choosing, 
against their friends’ consent; For then they will be sure to make good 
their owne Folly. 


Of Love 

The Stage is more beholding to Love then the Life of Man. For 
as to the Stage, Love is ever matter of Comedies, and now and then 
of Tragedies: But in Life it doth much mischiefe. Sometimes like a Syren, 
Sometimes like a Fury. You may observe that amongst all the great 
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and worthy Persons, (whereof the memory remaineth, either Ancient 
or Recent), there is not One that hath beene transported to the mad 
degree of Love; which shewes that great Spirits and great Businesse 
doe keepe out this weake Passion. You must except, neverthelesse, 
Marcus Antonins the halfe Partner of the Empire of Rome, and Appius 
Claudius the Decemvir and Law-giver; Whereof the former was indeed 
a Voluptuous Man and Inordinate; but the latter was an Austere and 
wise man: And therefore it seemes (though rarely) that Love can finde 
entrance, not only into an open Heart, but also into a Heart well fortified, 
if watch be not well kept. It is a poore Saying of Epicurus, Satis magnum 
Alter Alteri Theatrum sumiis: As if Man, made for the contemplation of 
Heaven and all Noble Objects, should doe nothing but kneele before a 
little Idoll, and make himselfe subject, though not of the Mouth (as 
Beasts are) yet of the Eye, which was given him for higher Purposes. 
It is a strange Thing to note the Excesse of this Passion, And how it 
braves the Nature and value of things, by this, that the Speaking in a 
perpetuall Hyperbole is comely in nothing but in Love. Neither is it 
meerely in the Phrase; For whereas it hath beene well said that the Arch- 
flatterer, with whom all the petty Flatterers have Intelligence, is a Man’s 
Selfe, Certainly the Lover is more. For there was never Proud Man 
thought so absurdly well of himselfe as the Lover doth of the Person 
loved: And therefore it was well said. That it is impossible to love and 
to be wise. Neither doth this weaknesse appeare to others onely, and 
not to the Party Loved, But to the Loved most of all, except the Love 
be reciproque. For it is a true Rule, that Love is ever rewarded, either 
with the Reciproque, or with an inward and secret Contempt. By how 
much the more Men ought to beware of this Passion, which loseth not 
only other things but itselfe. As for the other losses, the Poet’s Relation 
doth well figure them; That he that preferred Helena, quitted the Gifts 
of Juno and Pallas. For whosoever esteemeth too much of Amorous 
Affection, quitteth both Riches and Wisedome. This Passion hath his 
Flouds in the very times of Weaknesse, which are great Prosperitie and 
great Adversitie, though this latter hath beene lesse observed: Both 
which times kindle Love, and make it more fervent, and therefore shew 
it to be the Childe of Folly. They doe best, who, if they cannot but 
admit Love, yet make it keepe Quarter, And sever it wholly from their 
serious Affaires and Actions of life; For if it checke once with Businesse, 
it troubleth Men’s Fortunes, and maketh Men that they can no wayes 
be true to their owne Ends. I know not how, but Martiall Men are given 
to Love: I thinke it is but as they are given to Wine, For Perils commonly 
aske to be paid in Pleasures. There is in Man’s Nature a secret Inclination 
and Motion towards love of others, which, if it be not spent upon some 
one or a few, doth naturally spread it selfe towards many, and maketh 
men become Humane and Charitable, As it is seene sometime in Friars. 
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Nuptiall love maketh Mankindc; Friendly love pcrfcctcih it; but Wanton 
love Corrupteth and Imbaseth it. 

Of Studies 

Studies serve for Delight, for Ornament, and for Ability. Their 
Chiefe Use for Delight is in Privatencsse and Retiring; For Ornament, 
is in Discourse; And for Ability, is in the Judgement and Disposition 
of Businesse. For Expert Men can Execute, and perhaps Judge of 
particulars, one by one; But the generall Counsels, and the Plots and 
Marshalling of Affaires, come best from those that are Learned. To 
spend too much time in Studies is Sloth; To use them too much for 
Ornament is Affectation; To make Judgement wholly by their Rules 
is the Humour of a Scholler. They perfect Nature, and are perfected 
by Experience: For Naturall Abilities arc like Naturall Plants, that 
need Proyning by Study: And Studies themselves doc give forth Direc- 
tions too much at Large, except they be bounded in by experience. Crafty 
Men Contemne Studies; Simple Men Admire them; And Wise Men 
Use them: For they teach not their ownc Use; But that is a Wisdome 
without them and above them, won by Observation. Rcade irot to Con- 
tradict and Confute; Nor to Beleeve and Take for granted; Nor to Finde 
Talke and Discourse; But to weigh and Consider. Some Bookes arc to 
be Tasted, Others to be Swallowed, and Some Imw to be Chewed and 
Digested: That is, some Bookes are to be read oncly in Parts; Others 
to be read but not Curiously; And some Few to be read wholly, and with 
Diligence and Attention. Some Bookes also may be read by Deputy, 
and Extracts made of them by Others: But that would be onely in the 
lesse important Arguments, and the Meaner Sort of Bookes: else 
distilled Bookes are like Common distilled Waters, Flashy Things. Read- 
ing maketh a Full Man; Conference a Ready Man; And Writing an 
Exact Man. And therefore. If a Man Write little, he had need have a 
Great memory; If he Conferre little, he had need have a Present Wit; 
And if he Reade little, he had need have much Cunning, to sceme to 
Imow that he doth not. Histories maJte Men Wise; Poets Witty; The 
Mathematicks Subtill; Naturall Philosophy deepe; Morall Grave, 
Logick and Rhetorick Able to Contend. Abeunt studia in Mores, Nay, 
^ere is no Stond or Impediment in the Wit but may be wrought out by 
Fit Studies; Like as Diseases of the Body may have Appropriate Exercises. 
Bowling is good for the Stone and Reines; Shooting for the Lungs and 
Breast; Gentle Walking for the Stomacke; Riding for the liead; And 
me like. So if a Man’s Wit be Wandring, let him Study the Mathematicks; 
or m Demonstrations, if his Wit be called away never so little, he must 
egm again: If his Wit be not Apt to distinguish or find differences, 
et him Study the Schoole-men; For they are Cymini sector es. If he 
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be not Apt to beat over Matters, and to call up one Thing to Prove and 
Illustrate another, let him Study the Law}^ers’ Cases: So every Defect 
of the Minde may have a Speciall Receit, 


From “ Tlie New Atlantis” 

The Strangers’ House is a fair and spacious house, built of brick, 
of somewhat a bluer colour than our brick; and with handsome windows, 
some of glass, some of a kind of cambric oiled. He brought us first into 
a fair parlour above stairs, and then asked us, what number of persons 
we were? and how many sick? We answered, we were in all (sick and 
whole) one and fifty persons, whereof our sick were seventeen. He 
desired us to have patience a little, and to stay till he came back to us, 
which was about an hour after; and then he led us to see the chambers 
which were provided for us, being in number nineteen. They having 
cast it (as it seemeth) that four of those chambers, which were better 
than the rest, might receive four of the principal men of our company; 
and lodge them alone by themselves; and the other fifteen chambers 
were to lodge us, two and two together. The chambers were handsome 
and cheerful chambers, and furnished civilly. Then he led us to a long 
gallery, like a dorture, where he showed us all along the one side (for 
the other side was but wall and window) seventeen cells, very neat ones, 
having partitions of cedar wood. Which gallery and cells, being in all 
forty (many more than w^e needed), were instituted as an infirmary for 
sick persons. And he told us withal, that as any of our sick waxed well, 
he might be removed from his cell to a chamber: for which purpose 
there were set forth ten spare chambers, besides the number we spake 
of before. This done, he brought us back to the parlour, and lifting up 
his cane a little (as they do when they give any charge or command), 
said to us, “Ye are to know that the custom of the land requireth, that 
after this day and to-morrow (which we give you for removing your 
people from your ship), you are to keep within doors for three days. 
But let it not trouble you, nor do not think yourselves restrained, but 
rather left to your ease and rest. You shall want nothing, and there are 
six of our people appointed to attend you for any business you may have 
abroad.” We gave him thanks with all affection and respect, and said, 
“God surely is manifested in this land.” We offered him also twenty 
pistolets; but he smiled, and only said; “What? twice paid?” And 
so he left us. 

Soon after our dinner was served in; which w^as right good viands, 
both for bread and meat: better than any collegiate diet that I have 
known in Europe. We had also drink of three sorts, all wholesome and 
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good; wine of the grape; a drink of grain, such as is with us our ale, 
but more clear; and a kind of cider made of a fniit of that country; a 
wonderful pleasing and refreshing drink. Besides, there were brought 
in to us great store of those scarlet oranges for our sick; which (they 
said) were an assured remedy for sickness taken at sea. There was given 
us also a boK of small grey or whitish pills, which they wished our sick 
should take, one of the pills every night bcibre sleep; which (they said) 
would hasten their recovery. 


JOHN 

( 1574- 

John Day was born at Cawston, 
Norfolk, in 1574, and was educated 
at Ely and at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, whence he was expelled for 
the not very heinous offence of mis- 
appropriating a book. He became 
one of Henslowe’s hack writers, and 
wrote over twenty plays in colla- 
boration with Chettle, Haughton, 
Dekker, Wentworth Smith, Hath- 
way, Rowley, Wilkins, and others. 
He seems to have been continually 
impecunious, to have been anxious 
to take holy orders late in life, and 
to have died in or about 1640. 
Little else is known of him, except 
that Jonson classed him with others 
as a “ rogue ’’ and “ base fellow 
We possess six plays which are 
his in part or wholly. The Blind 
Beggar of Bednal Green {c. 1600) is 
by Day and Chettle; it is not a 
good play. Day, William Rowley, 
and Wilkins collaborated to write 
The Travels of the Three English 
Brothers (1607). Da.y wrote un- 
assisted the three admirably written 
comedies of The Isle of Gulls (1605), 
based upon Sidney’s Arcadia^ Law 
Tricks (1606), and Humour out of 
Breath (1607). The dialogue in 
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these comedies is excellently viva- 
cious, and is much more adroitly 
managed than the plot. Day’s work 
in some respects resembles that of 
Lyly; it is mildly ciiphuistic, and 
at its best is not of the earth, 
earthy. Character-drawing is not 
his strong point. The titles of 
some of Day’s lost dramas, such as 
The Black Dog of Newgate^ make 
us pine for what is not ”, though 
it is not invariably true of old plays 
that “ the inside of the letter is 
always the creatn of the corre- 
spondence Day is chiefly re- 
membered for his Parliament of 
Bees (c. 1607), which is not a play 
as it is sometimes nor a masque as 
it is often called; it stands to a 
masque in the same relationship 
which a closet- drama bears to a 
stage-play. It is an altogether 
charming piece of graceful and 
fantastic allegory. Day gives us the 
impression of having had a delicate 
wit, something too gentle for the 
workaday world, and of having 
written for a livelihood, not because 
he felt ^ strong inward desire to 
write. His works have been edited 
by A. H, Bullen. 
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From “The Parliament of Bees” 

(Ulania, a female Bee, confesses her passion for Meletus, who 

loves Arethusa.) 

— not a village fly, nor meadow bee, 

That traffics daily on the neighbouring plain, 

But will report, how all the winged train 
Have sued to me for love; when we have flown 
In swarms out to discover fields new-blown. 

Happy was he could find the forwardest tree, 

And cull the choicest blossoms out for me; 

Of all their labours they allow’d me some 

And (like my champions) mann’d me out, and home: 

Yet I loved none of them. Philon, a bee 
Well-skill ’d in verse and amorous poetry, 

As we have sat at work, both of one rose. 

Has humm’d sweet canzons, both in verse and prose, 
Which I ne’er minded. Astrophel, a bee 
(Although not so poetical as he) 

Yet in his full invention quick and ripe, 

In summer evenings, on his well-tuned pipe, 

Upon a woodbine blossom in the sun, 

(Our hive being clean-swept, and our day’s work done,) 
Would play me twenty several tunes; yet I 
Nor minded Astrophel, nor his melody. 

Then there’s Amniter, for whose love fair Leade 
(That pretty bee) flies up and down the mead 
With rivers in her eyes; without deserving 
Sent me trim acorn bowls of his own carving, 

To drink May dews and mead in. Yet none of these, 

My hive-born playfellows and fellow bees. 

Could I affect, until this strange bee came; 

And him I love with such an ardent flame, 

Discretion cannot quench. 

He labours and toils, 

Extracts more honey out of barren soils 
Than twenty lazy drones. I have heard my father, 
Steward of the hive, profess that he had rather 
Lose half the swarm than him. If a bee, poor or weak, 
Grows faint on his way, or by misfortune break 
A wing or leg against a twig; alive. 

Or dead, he’ll bring into the master’s hive 
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Him and his burthen. But the other day, 

On the next plain there grew a hital fray 
Betwixt the wasps and xis; the wind grew high, 

And a rough storm raged so impetuously, 

Our bees could scarce keep wing; iheii iell such rain, 
It made our colony forsake the plain, 

And fly to garrison: yet still he stood, 

And ’gainst the wliole swarm made Iiis party good; 
And at each blow he gave, cried out Jlis Vo 70 y 
His Vozv, and Arethisa !- Oi\ each bough 
And tender blossom he engraves her mime 
With his sharp sting. To Arcthusa’s fume 
He consecrates his actions; all his worth 
Is only spent to character her forth. 

On damask roses, and the leaves of pines, 

I have seen him write such amorous moving lines 
In Arethusa’s praise, as my poor heart 
Has, when I read them, envied her desert; 

And wept and sigh’d to think that he should be 
To her so constant, yet not pity me. 

(Prorex, Viceroy of Bees wider Kinff Oberon, describes 

his large prerogative.) 

To Us (who, warranted by Oberon ’s love, 

Write Ourself Master Bee)^ both field and grove, 
Garden and orchard, lawns and flowery meads, 

(Where the amorous wind plays with the golden heads 
Of wanton cowslips, daisies in their prime, 

Sun-loving marigolds; the blossom’d thyme, 

The blue-vein’d violets and the damask rose; 

The stately lily, mistress of all those) ; 

Are allow’d and given, by Oberon’s free arced, 

Pasture for me, and all my swarms to feed. 


{Oberon holds a courty in which he sentences the Waspy the Drone, and 
the Humble Bee, for divers offences against the Commonwealth of Bees.) 

Oberon Prorex, his viceroy y and other Bees 

Prorex 

And whither must these flies be sent? 
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To everlasting banishment. 

Underneath two hanging rocks 
(Where babbling Echo sits and mocks 
Poor travellers) there lies a grove, 

With whom the sun’s so out of love, 

He never smiles on’t: pale Despair 
Calls it his monarchal chair. 

Fruits half-ripe hang rivell’d and shrunk 
On broken arms, torn from the trunk: 

The moorish pools stand empty, left 
By water, stolen by cunning theft 
To hollow banks, driven out by snakes, 
Adders, and newts, that man these lakes: 

The mossy leaves, half-swelter’d, served 
As beds for vermin hunger-sterved: 

The woods are yew-trees, bent and broke 
By whirlwinds; here and there an oak, 
Half-cleft with thunder. To this grove 
We banish them. 

Culprits 

Some mercy, Jove! 

Oberon 

You should have cried so in your youth 
When Chronos and his daughter Truth 
Sojourn’d among you; when you spent 
Whole years in riotous merriment. 

Thrusting poor Bees out of their hives, 
Seizing both honey, wax, and lives. 

You should have call’d for mercy when 
You impaled common blossoms; when, 
Instead of giving poor Bees food, 

You ate their flesh, and drank their blood. 
Fairies, thrust them to their fate. 

(Oberon then confirms Prorex in his government^ 
and breaks up session!) 

Oberon 

— now adieu 1 
Prorex shall again renew 
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His potent reign: the massy world, 
Which in glittering orbs is hiirFd 
About the poles, be lord of: we 
Only reserve our royalty— 

Field Music . Oberon must away; 

For us our gentle fairies stay: 

In the mountains and the rocks 
Well hunt the gray, and little fox, 

Who destroy our lambs at feed, 

And spoil the nests where turtles l)rccd. 


GEORGE CHAPMAN 

(? 1559 -1634) 


George Chapman was born near 
Hitchin about 1559. He has been 
claimed as an alumnus by both 
Universities, but in all probability 
belonged to neither, though he was 
a good scholar and ranked next to 
Jonson, with a considerable interval, 
however, as the most learned of 
Elizabethan poets. We do not know 
much about his life, except that he 
was impecunious, and that he never 
won the position to which he 
thought his merits and attainments 
entitled him. He published The 
Shadow of Night: Containing Two 
Poetical Hymns in 1594 — an obscure 
and unintelligible work. Omd^s 
Banquet of Sense appeared in the 
following year, together with some 
difficult sonnets and other poems. 
In 1598 he finished Marlowe's 
exquisite but incomplete para- 
phrase of Hero and Leander; his 
continuation, while it can hardly 
be called a “ lame and impotent 
conclusion ”, is not worthy of what 
preceded it, as Chapman himself 
modestly confessed when he wrote 
of “ that partly excellent Poem of 


Master Marlowe’s Some time 
before 1598, when Mercs published 
his Palladis Tamia^ Chapman began 
to write for the stage. The Blind 
Beggar of Alexandria (printed 1598) 
and An Humorous Day^s Mirth 
(printed 1599) arc ineffective plays, 
the humour and mirth of the latter 
being restricted to its title. All 
Fools (printed 1605) is a much 
better play, in which Terence’s 
matter and Jonson’s manner are 
blended and suffused with some- 
thing that is Chapman’s own. In 
1605 Chapman collaborated with 
Jonson and Marston in the ad- 
mirable but unfortunate comedy 
Eastward Ho! (sec Jonson). The 
Gentleman Usher and Monsieur 
d^ Olive (both 1606) are two excel- 
lent if somewhat unequal comedies. 
Bussy d'AmboiSj the most popular 
of Chapman’s tragedies, appeared 
in 1607, and its sequel, The Revenge 
of Bussy d'Ambois, appeared some 
time before 1613. In 1608 ap- 
peared the double tragedy of The 
Conspiracy and Tragedy of Charles, 
Duke of Byron. These four trage- 
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dies are full of fiery energy and 
richness of phrase and imagery, 
but are lacking in truly dramatic 
qualities. May Day (1611) is an 
amusing farce; The Widow^s Tears 
(1612) is based upon the famous 
story of the Matron of Ephesus, an 
ancient Indian tale which Petronius 
first introduced into the Western 
world. Chapman did not write for 
the stage again for many years, his 
next play being a thewless tragedy, 
CcEsar and Pompey (1631). Chap- 
man collaborated once or twice 
with Shirley, and may have written 
some part of one or tw^o other 
plays of slight value which are often 
attributed to him. His single 
masque, which was written for the 
Princess Elizabeth’s wedding (1614), 
does not make us sustain Jonson’s 
judgment “ that next himself only 
Fletcher and Chapman could make 
a Mask Chapman was not 
intended by nature to be a drama- 
tist. He never learnt the art of 
handling his puppets with skill. 
He was an admirable gnomic poet, 
and his tragedies are full of that 
“ highness and frequency of sen- 
tence ” which Jonson praised in a 
tragic poet. Chapman’s whole 
intellectual life was governed by 
his admiration for Homer, and 
when he wrote drama its excellences 
were those of epic poetry. 

Chapman is chiefly remembered 
for his rugged but mighty- mouthed 
rendering of “ the strong-wdnged 
music of Flomer ”, and for having 
been, in all probability, the rival 
poet mentioned in the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare. The translation of 
Homer absorbed many years of his 


long life. The first instalment of 
the Iliad (Books I, II, VII, VIII, 
IX, X, XI) appeared in 1598; the 
complete Iliad appeared in 1611. 
The last twelve books were trans- 
lated in less than fifteen weeks. 
The Iliad is rendered into lines of 
fourteen syllables, and is on the 
whole much more vigorous and 
satisfactory than the Odyssey (1614), 
which is in heroic couplets. The 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice and 
the Homeric Hymns followed in 
1624. Chapman also translated 
Hesiod and the fifth satire of 
Juvenal. He was not an accom- 
plished Greek scholar; though he 
indignantly denied that his version 
of Homer was not translated directly 
from the Greek, he appears to have 
found his author difficult where 
there was no real difficulty. Al- 
though his translation is often 
inaccurate and sometimes grotesque, 
it has a vehemence and fire about 
it w^hich are lacking in other ver- 
sions, and it still remains, taking it 
for all in all, the noblest and most 
Homeric rendering of Homer in 
English verse. Chapman’s was a 
proud and turbulent spirit; he 
outlived most of his contempo- 
raries, and was the doyen of Eliza- 
bethan dramatists; he was to some 
extent a cynical and embittered 
man. It was only when he reclined 
on the bosom of the greatest of 
epic poets that his soul knew peace. 

[R. H. Shepherd, The Worhs of 
George Chapman\ A. Acheson, 
Shakespeare and the Rival Poet; 
A. C. Swinburne, Contemporaries 
of Shakespeare; J. M. Robertson, 
Shakespeare and Chapman. ^ 
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Homer’s Iliads 

Hector and Andromachr 

She ran to Hector, and with her, tender of heart and hand, 

Her son, borne in his nurse’s arms: when like a heavenly sign, 

Compact of many golden stars, the princely child did shine; 

Whom Hector call’d Scamandrius; but whom the town did name 
Astyanax; because his sire did only prop the same. 

Hector, though grief bereft his speech, yet smil’d upon his joy. 
Andromache cried out, mix’d hands, and to the strength of Troy, 

Thus wept forth her affection: O noblest in desire! 

Thy mind, inflam’d with others’ good, will set thyself on fire: 

Nor pitiest thou thy son, nor wife, who must thy widow be 
If now thou issue: all the field will only run on thee. 

Better my shoulders underwent the earth, than thy decease; 

For then would earth bear joys no more: then comes the black increase 
Of griefs (like Greeks on Ilion.) Alas! what one survives 
To be my refuge? one black day bereft seven brothers’ lives, 

By stern Achilles; by his hand my father breath’d his last: 

His high-wall’d rich Cilician Thebes, sack’d by him, and laid wast: 

The royal body yet he left unspoil’d: Religion charm’d 
That act of spoil; and all in fire he burn’d him complete arm’d; 

Built over him a royal tomb; and to the monument 

He left of him, th’ Oreades (that are the high descent 

Of i^^gis-bearing Jupiter) another of their own 

Did add to it, and set it round with elms; by which is shown 

(In theirs) the barrenness of death: yet might it serve beside 

To shelter the said monument from all the ruffinous pride 

Of storms and tempests, us’d to hurt things of that noble kind. 

The short life yet my mother liv’d, he sav’d; and serv’d his mind 
With all the riches of the realm; which not enough esteem’d, 

He kept her prisoner; whom small time, but much more wealth redeem’d ; 
And she in sylvan Hyppoplace, Cilicia rul’d again; 

But soon was over-rul’d by death: Diana’s chaste disdain 
Gave her a lance, and took her life. Yet all these gone from me, 

Thou amply render ’st all; thy life makes still my father be; 

My mother; brothers: and besides thou art my husband too; 

Most lov’d, most worthy. Pity then, dear love, and do not go: 

For thou gone, all these go again: pity our common joy, 

Lest — of a father’s patronage, the bulwark of all Troy^ — 

Thou leav’st him a poor widow’s charge. Stay, stay then, in this tow’r, 
And call up to the wild fig-tree all thy retired pow’r: 
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For there the wall is easiest scaFd, and fittest for surprise; 

And there, th’ Ajaces, Idomen, th’ Atrides, Diomed, thrice 
Have both survey’d and made attempt; I know not if induc’d 
By some wise augury, or the fact was naturally infus’d 
Into their wits, or courages. To this, great Hector said: 

Be well assured, wife, all these things in my kind cares are weighed. 

But what a shame, and fear it is, to think how Troy would scorn 
(Both in her husbands and her wives, whom long-train’d gowns adorn) 
That I should cowardly fly off 1 The spirit I first did breathe 
Did never teach me that; much less, since the contempt of death 
Was settled in me; and my mind knew what a worthy was; 

Whose office is to lead in fight, and give no danger pass 
Without improvement. In this fire must Hector’s trial shine; 

Here must his country, father, friends, be — in him — ^made divine. 

And such a stormy day shall come, (in mind and soul I know,) 

When sacred Troy shall shed her tow’rs, for tears of overthrow; 

When Priam, all his birth and pow’r, shall in those tears be drown’d. 
But neither Troy’s posterity, so much my soul doth wound; 

Priam, nor Hecuba herself, nor all my brothers’ woes 
(Who though so many, and so good, must all be food for foes) 

As thy sad state; when some rude Greek shall lead thee weeping hence; 
These free days clouded ; and a night of captive violence 
Loading thy temples: out of which thine eyes must never see; 

But spin the Greek wives webs of task, and their fetch-water be, 

To Argos, from Messeides, or clear Hyperia’s spring: 

Which, howsoever thou abhorr’st, Fate’s such a shrewish thing, 

She will be mistress; whose curst hands, when they shall crush out cries 
From thy oppressions, being beheld by other enemies. 

Thus they will nourish thy extremes: This dame was Hector’s wife, 

A man, that at the wars of Troy, did breathe the worthiest life 
Of all their army. This again will rub thy fruitful wounds; 

To miss the man, that to thy bands could give such narrow bounds. 

But that day shall not wound mine eyes; the solid heap of night 
Shall interpose, and stop mine ears, against thy plaints, and plight. 

This said, he reach’d to take his son: who of his arms afraid, 

And then the horse-hair plume, with which he was so overlaid, 

Nodded so horribly, he ding’d back to his nurse, and cried. 

Laughter affected his great sire; who doff’d, and laid aside 
His fearful helm, that on the earth cast round about it light; 

Then took and kiss’d his loving son; and (balancing his weight 
In dancing him) these loving vows to living Jove he us’d, 

And all the other bench of gods: O you that have infus’d 
Soul to this infant; now set down this blessing on his star: 

Let his renown be clear as mine; equal his strength in war; 
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And make his reign so strong in Troy, that years to come may yield 
His facts this famc;^ - when, rich in spoils, he leaves the conquer kl field 
Sown with his slaughters:— Phese high deeds cKceed his father’s worth. 
And let this echo’d praise supply the com forts to come forth 
Of his kind mother, with my life. This said; tli’ heroic sire 
Gave him his mother; whose fair eyes, Fresh, streams of love’s salt fire, 
Billow’d on her soft checks, to hear the last of Hector’s speech, 

In which his vows compris’d the sum of all he did hcsecch 

In her wish’d comfort. So she took into her odorous breast 

Her husband’s gift; who, mov’d to see her heart so much oppress’d, 

He dried her tears; and thus desir’d: Alllict me not, dear wife, 

With these vain griefs. He doth, not live that can disjoin my life 
And this firm bosom, but my fate; and fate, wliosc wings can lly? 
Noble, ignoble, fate controls: once horn, the best must die. 

Go home, and set thy huswifery on these extremes <d‘ thought; 

And drive war from them with thy maids; keep them from doing nought: 
These will be nothing; leave the cares of war to iticn, and me; 

In whom of all the Ilion race they take their high’st degree. 

(From Book VI) 


Homer’s Odysseys 

The bow Eu, mains took, and bore away; 

Which up in tumult, and almost in fray, 

Put all the Wooers, one enquiring thus: 

^‘Whither, rogue, abject, wilt thoxi hear from us 
That bow proposed? Lay down, or I protest 
Thy dogs shall cat thee, that thou nourishCsSt 
To guard thy swine; amongst whom, left of all, 
Thy life shall leave thee, if the festival, 

We now observe to Phoebus, may our zeals 
Grace with his aid, and all the Deities else.” 

This threat made good Eumaius yield the bow 
To his late place, not knowing what miglw grow 
From such a multitude. And then fell on 
Telemachus with threats, and said: Set gone 
That bow yet further; ’tis no servant’s part 
To serve too many masters; raise your heart 
And bear it off, lest, though you’re younger, yet 
With stones I pelt you to the field with it. 

If you and I close, I shall prove too strong. 

I wish as much too hard for all this throixg 
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The Gods would make me, I should quickly send 
Some after with just sorrow to their end, 

They waste my victuals so, and ply my cup, 

And do me such shrewd turns still.” This put up 
The Wooers all in laughters, and put down 
Their angers to him, that so late vrere grown 
So grave and bloody; which resolved that fear 
Of good Eumseus, who did take and bear 
The King the bow; call’d nurse, and bade her make 
The doors all sure, that if men’s tumults take 
The ears of some within, they may not fly, 

But keep at work still close and silently. 

These words put wings to her, and close she put 
The chamber door. The court gates then were shut 
By kind Philoetius, who straight did go 
From out the hall, and in the portico 
Found laid a cable of a ship, composed 
Of spongy bulrushes ; with wEich he closed, 

In winding round about them, the court gates, 

Then took his place again, to view the fates 
That quickly follow’d. W^hen he came, he saw 
Ulysses viewing, ere he tried to draw 
The famous bow, which every way he moved, 

Up and down turning it; in which he proved 
The plight it w^as in, fearing, chiefly, lest 
The horns were eat with w^orms in so long rest. 

But what his thoughts intended turning so, 

And keeping such a search about the bow, 

The Wooers little knowing fell to jest. 

And said: “Past doubt he is a man profess’d 
In bowyer’s craft, and sees quite through the wood; 

Or something, certain, to be understood 
There is in this his turning of it still. 

A cunning rogue he is at any ill.” 

Then spake another proud one: “Would to heaven, 

I might, at will, get gold till he hath given 

That bow his draught!” With these sharp jests did these 

Delightsome Woo’rs their fatal humours please. 

But when the wise Ulysses once had laid 
His fingers on it, and to proof survey’d 
The still sound plight it held, as one of skill 
In song, and of the harp, doth at his will. 

In tuning of his instrument, extend 
A string out with his pin, touch all, and lend 
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To every well-wreath’d string his perfect sound, 

Struck all together; with such case drew round 
The King the bow. Then twang’d he up the string, 

That as a swallow in the air doth sing 
With no continued tune, but, pausing still, 

Twinks out her scatter’d voice in accents shrill; 

So sharp the string sung when he gave it touch, 

Once having bent and drawn it. Which so much 
Amazed the Wooers, that their colours went 
And came most grievously. And then Jove rent 
The air with thunder; which at heart did cheer 
The now-enough-sustaining traveller, 

That Jove again would his attempt enable. 

Then took he into hand, from off the tabic, 

The first drawn arrow; and a number more 
Spent shortly on the Wooers; but this one 
He measured by his arm, as if not known 
The length were to him, knock’d it then, and drew; 

And through the axes, at the first hole, flew 
The steel-charged arrow; which when he had done 
He thus bespakc the Prince: You have not won 
Disgrace yet by your guest; for I have strook 
The mark I shot at, and no such toil took 
In wearying the bow with fat and fire 
As did the Wooers. Yet reserved entire, 

Thank Heaven, my strength is, and myself am tried, 

No man to be so basely vilified 
As these men pleased to think me. But, free way 
Take that, and all their pleasures; and while day 
Plolds her torch to you, and the hour of feast 
Hath now full date, give banquet, and the rest, 

Poem and harp, that grace a well-fill’d board.” 

This said, he beckon’d to his son; whose sword 
He straight girt to him, took to hand his lancc, 

And complete arm’d did to his sire advance. 

{Book XX/, lines 479-S77-) 
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From “Bussy d’Ambois” 

{A Nuntitis {or Messenger') in the presence of King Henry the Third 
of France and his court tells the manner of a combat^ to which he was 
witness, of three to three; in which D’Ambois remained sole sur- 
vivor; begun upo7i an affront passed upon D’Ambois by some 
courtiers) 


Henry, Guise, Beaupre, Nuntius, etc. 

Nuntius 

I saw fierce D ’Ambois and his two brave friends 
Enter the field, and at their heels their foes, 

Which were the famous soldiers, Barrisor, 

L’Anou, and Pyrrhot, great in deeds of arms: 

All which arrived at the evenest piece of earth 
The field afforded, the three challengers 
Turn’d head, drew all their rapiers, and stood rank’d: 
When face to face the three defendants met them, 
Alike prepared, and resolute ahke. 

Like bonfires of contributory wood 

Every man’s look show’d, fed with other’s spirit; 

As one had been a mirror to another, 

Like forms of life and death each took from other: 
And so were life and death mix’d at their heights, 
That you could see no fear of death (for life) 

Nor love of life (for death) : but in their brows 
Pyrrho’s opinion in great letters shone; 

That “ life and death in all respects are one 

Henry 

Pass’d there no sort of words at their encounter? 

Nuntius 

As Hector ’twixt the hosts of Greece and Troy, 

When Paris and the Spartan king should end 
The nine years’ war, held up his brazen lance 
For signal that both hosts should cease from arms. 
And hear him speak; so Barrisor (advised) 

Advanced his naked rapier ’twixt both sides, 

Ripp’d up the quarrel, and compared six lives 
Then laid in balance with six idle words ; 
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Offer’d remission and contrition too: 

Or else that lie and D ’Anibois nii.ijjht conclude 
The others’ dangers. D’Ambois liked the last: 

But Earrisor’s friends (being equally cngagctl 
In the mad quarrel) never would expose 
His life alone to that they all deserved. 

And (for the other oflnr of remission) 

D’Ambois (that like a laurel put in lire 
Sparkled and spit) did much much more than scorn 
That his wrong should incense him so like chalF 
To go so soon out, and, like lighted paper, 

Approve his spirit at once both lire and ashes: 

So drew they lots, and in them Fates appointctl 
That Barrisor should fight with liery D’yVinbois; 
Pyrrhot with Mclynell; with Brisac Iv’Anou: 

And then like flame and powder they commix’d, 

So sprightly, that I wish’d they had been spirits; 

That the ne’er-shutting wounds, they needs must open, 
Might as they open’d shut, and never kill. 

But D’Ambois’ sword (that lighten’d as it flew) 

Shot like a pointed comet at the face 
Of manly Barrisor; and there it stuck: 

Thrice pluck’d he at it, and thrice di’cw on thrusts 
From, him, that of himself was free as fire; 

Who thrust still, as he pluck’d, yet (past belief) 

He with his subtile eye, hand, body, ’scaped; 

At last the deadly bitten point tugg’d olf, 

On fell his yet undaunted foe so fiercely 
That (only made more horrid with his wound) 

Great D’Ambois shrunk, and gave a little ground: 

But soon return’d, redoubled in his danger, 

And at the heart of Barrisor scal’d Ins anger. 

Then, as in Arden I have seen an oak 
Long shook with tempests, and his lofty top 
Bent to his root, which being at length made loose 
(Even groaning with his weight) he ’gan to nod 
This way and that, as loath his curled brows 
(Which he had oft wrapt in the sky with storms) 

Should stoop; and yet, his radical fibres burst, 
Storm-like he fell, and hid the fear-cold earth: 

So fell stout Barrisor, that had stood the shocks 
Of ten set battles in your highness’ war 
’Gainst the sole soldier of the world Navarre, 
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JOHN MARSTON 

( c . 1575-1634) 


John Marston was born about 
1575, probably in Coventr}^ His 
father was a lecturer of the Middle 
Temple, and his mother was the 
daughter of an Italian surgeon. 
Marston’s Italian blood explains 
some of the peculiarities of his 
temperament, for, although he does 
not completely illustrate the pro- 
verb “ Inglese Italianato e un 
diavolo incarnato ”, his youth was 
wild and unbridled. He was 
educated at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1594. He began his literary 
career as a poet and satirist, and 
then took to the composition of 
plays. He did not write anything 
for the stage after 1607, and at 
some unknown date, probably about 
1608 or 1609, he took holy orders. 
In 1616 he was presented to the 
living of Christchurch, in Hamp- 
shire, which he resigned in 1631. 
His plays were published in 1633, 
and he died in the following year. 

The Metamorphosis of Pygma- 
lion^ s Image: and certaui Satires 
appeared in 1598, and The Scourge 
of Villany (satires) later in the same 
year. In the later book Marston 
states that the earlier one was 
intended to discredit not to ex- 
emplify indecent writing, but Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, who was taking 
no chances, ordered both works 
to be burnt. Antonio and Mellida, 
an ill - constructed and bombastic 
tragedy in two parts, was published 
in 1602. The Malcontent, a better 
but far from perfect play, appeared 
in 1604. It was dedicated to Ben 
Jonson, and was probably intended 


as a peace-offering after one of the 
many quarrels between the two 
dramatists. The Dutch Courtesan 
(1605) is a coarse but lively comedy. 
Eastward Ho! (i 605) in w^hich Jonson 
and Chapman collaborated, is a 
splendid play, and contains one 
of the best pictures of city life in 
all Elizabethan drama. Marston’s 
exact share in it is unknown and 
unknowable. It nearly got its 
authors into serious trouble (see 
Jonson). Parasitaster, or the Fawn 
(1606) is a good comedy; Sopho- 
nisba (1606) a feeble and melo- 
dramatic tragedy. What You Will 
(1607) borrowed the sub -title of 
Twelfth Nighty but has none of the 
charm of the Shakespearean comedy. 
Other plays in which Marston had 
a share are: The Insatiate Countess 
(probably in part the work of 
William Barksteed), Jack Drum's 
Efitertainmefit y and Histrioinastix. 

Marston can hardly be classed 
among the greater Elizabethan 
dramatists. He had, without doubt, 
very great abilities, but he did not 
make the most of them. Fustian 
language and uncertainty of taste 
mar much of his work, though now 
and again short passages and single 
lines occur which completely dis- 
arm the most querulous critic. 
Marston had no high opinion of his 
own work, and said of it: “ He that 
thinks worse of my rhymes than 
myself, I scorn him, for he cannot; 
he that thinks better is a fool.” 
He dedicated his early satires “To 
everlasting oblivion” and “To his 
most esteemed and best beloved 
Selfe ”. In leaving the stage for the 
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t he showed that the days of 
^outh were over, and that his 
bent did not lie in dramatic 
)osition. 

. H. Bullen, The Works of 
Marstofi] J. H. Penniman, 


The. War of ihc llicaircs; R. A. 
Small, The Siai^n^-Ouarrel hetzoeen 
Ben Joiison and (he so-called Poet- 
asters; A, C. Swiabunie, 'The Age 
of Shakes f)eare; ]VL S. Allen, The 
Sail re of John Mars Ion.} 


Antonio’s Revenge 

The Prologue 

The rawish dank of clumsy winter ramps 
The fluent summer’s vein: and drizzling sleet 
Chilleth the wan bleak check of the numb’d earth, 
Whilst snarling gusts nibble the juiceless leaves 
From the naked shuddering branch, and pills the skin 
From off the soft and delicate aspects. 

0, now methinks a sullen tragic scene 
Would suit the time with pleasing congruence! 

May we be happy in our weak devoir, 

And all part pleased in most wish’d content. 

But sweat of Hercules can ne’er beget 
So blest an issue. Therefore we proclaim, 

If any spirit breathes within this round 
Uncapable of weighty passion, 

(As from his birth being hugged in the arms 
And nuzzled ’twixt the breasts of Happiness) 

Who winks and shuts his apprehension up 
From common sense of what men were, and arc; 

Who would not know what men must be: let such 
Hurry amain from our black- visaged shows ; 

We shall affright their eyes. But if a breast, 

Nail’d to the earth with grief; if any heart, 

Pierced through with anguish, pant within this ring; 
If there be any blood, whose heat is choked 
And stifled with true sense of misery: 

If aught of these strains fill this consort up, 

They arrive most welcome. O, that our power 
Could lacky or keep wing with our desirCsS; 

That with unused poise of style and sense 
We might weigh massy in judicious scale! 

Yet here’s the prop that doth support our hopes: 
When our scenes falter, or invention halts, 

Your favour will give crutches to our faults. 
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From “ The Insatiate Countess ” 

(Isabella {the countess), after a long sei'ies of crimes of infidelity 
to her hiisba7id ajid of murder, is b?‘ought to suffer on a scaffold. 
Roberto, her husband, arrives to take a last leave of her.) 


Roberto 

Bear record, all you blessed saints in heaven, 

I come not to torment thee in thy death; 

For of himself he’s terrible enough. 

But call to mind a lady like ^^ourself, 

And think how ill in such a beauteous soul. 
Upon the instant morrow of her nuptials, 
Apostasy and wild revolt would show. 

Withal imagine that she had a lord 
Jealous the air should ravish her chaste looks; 
Doting, like the Creator in his models. 

Who views them every minute and with care 
Mix’d in his fear of their obedience to him. 
Suppose he sung through famous Italy, 

More common than the looser songs of Petrarch, 
To every several zany’s instrument: 

And he poor wretch, hoping some better fate 
Might call her back from her adulterate purpose, 
Lives in obscure and almost unknown life; 

Till hearing that she is condemn’d to die. 

For he once loved her, lends his pined corpse 
Motion to bring him to her stage of honour, 
Where, drown’d in woe at her so dismal chance, 
He clasps her: thus he falls into a trance. 

Isabella 

0 my offended lord, lift up your eyes; 

But yet avert them from my loathed sight. 

Had I with you enjoy’d the lawful pleasure, 

To which belongs nor fear nor public shame, 

1 might have lived in honour, died in fame. 

Your pardon on my faltering knees I beg; 

Which shall confirm more peace unto my death, 
Than all the grave instructions of the Church. 
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Freely thou hast it. Farewell, luy Isahdla; 

Let thy death ransom thy soul, O die a rare CKample. 

The kiss thou gavest me in the church, here take: 

As I leave thee, so thou the world forsake, [Exit. 

ExiilCUTIONrH 
Madam, tic up your hair. 


tSABKIJA 

0 these golden nets, 

That have ensnared so many wanton youths! 
Not one, but has been held a thread of life, 
And superstitiously depended on. 

What else? 


Exhcutionkr 

Madam, I must entreat you blind your eyes, 

Lsabfxla 

I have lived too long in darkness, my friend: 

And yet mine eyes with their majestic light 
Have got new Muses in a poct^s spright. 

They’ve been more gazed at than the god, of day; 
Their brightness never could be flattered: 

Yet thou command’st a fixed cloud of lawn 
To eclipse eternally these minutes of light. 

I am prepared. 


From “ What You Will ” 

I was a scholar: seven useful springs 

Did I deflower in quotations 

Of cross’d opinions ’bout the soul of man; 

The more I learnt, the more I learnt to doubt. 
Delight my spaniel slept, whilst I baused leaves, 
Toss’d o’er the dunces, pored on the old print 
Of titled words: and still my spaniel slept. 
Whilst I wasted lamp -oil, baited my flesh, 
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Shrunk up my veins: and still my spaniel slept. 
And still I held converse with Zabarell, 

Aquinas, Scotus, and the musty saw 
Of antick Donate: still my spaniel slept. 

Still on went I ; first, an sit anima\ 

Then, an it were mortal. O hold, hold; at that 
They he at brain-buffets, fell by the ears amain 
Pell-mell together: still my spaniel slept. 

Then, whether ’twere corporeal, local, fix’d. 

Ex traduce, but whether ’t had free will 
Or no, hot philosophers 

Stood banding factions, all so strongly propp’d, 

I stagger’d, knew not which was firmer part, 

But thought, quoted, read, observed, and pryed, 
Stuff’d noting-books: and still my spaniel slept. 
At length he waked, and yawn’d; and by yon sky, 
For aught I know he knew as much as I. 


THOMAS DEKKER 

( ? 1570-1641 ) 


We know little about the life of 
Thomas Dekker except what we 
learn from his works. It is unlikely 
that he was a University man; it is 
certain that he was almost always 
short of money, and that his enor- 
mous output of plays and pam- 
phlets was primarily due to sheer 
impecuniosity. We also know that 
in all his misfortunes he retained 
a singularly happy outlook; his 
humanity, in the broadest sense of 
that word, is second only to that of 
Shakespeare; in his attitude to 
everything mercy seasons justice. 
He was a man who had an infinitesi- 
mal capacity for taking pains with 
his work; he was often slipshod, 
and very often worked in col- 
laboration. It is impossible to 
mention all Dekker ’s numerous 


plays, nor is it necessary to enume- 
rate those which, owing to War- 
burton’s cook or some act of God, 
have not been preserved. Old 
Fortiinatiis (1600) is a pleasant 
retelling of an old story, and is 
among the besi plays of Dekker. 
The Shoemaker^s Holiday is a very 
amusing play dealing with citizen 
life; it is founded on The Gentle 
Craft of Deloney (q.v.). Satiro- 
mastix (1602), which was written 
in collaboration with Marston, is 
their ill - constructed but good- 
tempered rejoinder to the bitter 
attack which Jonson had made upon 
them in the Poetaster, Jonson and 
Dekker had formerly collaborated 
in two lost plays. Page of Ply?nouth 
and Robert the Secofid, and their 
literary partnership may have led 
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to a certain amount of animosity, 
which is not rare in the case of such 
partnerships . Patient Grissill ( 1 603 ) , 
written with Chettle and Haughton, 
is a good but not a masterly version 
of the story told by the Clerk of 
Oxford. The Honest Whore (1604), 
which has a second part not printed 
until 1630 but probably written 
much earlier, contains some of 
Dekker’s strongest and most sym- 
pathetic work. Northward Ho 
(1607), Westward Ho, and The 
Famous History of Sir Thomas 
Wyat were written in collaboration 
with Webster; the first two are a 
pair of citizen comedies, and the 
last-named an invertebrate play 
which survives only in a mutilated 
text. Dekker collaborated with 
Middleton in The Roaring Girl 
(1611), and with Massinger in The 
Virgin Martyr, ^ If it be not good, 
the Devil is in it is a sample of his 
unaided work at its worst. The 
Whore of Babylon is more remark- 
able for its extreme Protestantism 
than for any literary qualities. 
Other plays are: Match me in London 
(1631); The Wonder of a Kingdorn 
(1636); The Witch of Edmonton, 
with Rowley and Ford; and The 
Sun's Darling, a kind of masque, 
with Ford. Dekker’s non-dramatic 
writings are also very numerous. 
The Wonderful Year (1603) gives a 
Defoe-like account of the plague; 
The Bachelor s Banguet is an ex- 
cellent and amusing pamphlet* 
News from Hell, The Sevli Deadl^ 
Sins of London, and The Bellman of 
London are vivacious tracts. The 
most famous of Dekker’s prose 
writings is perhaps The Gull's 
Hornbook, a kind of ironical book 


of etiquette. All Dekker’s pam- 
phlets arc simply invaluable for the 
light which they throw upon the 
manners and customs of the time 
though they must be used with 
caution as “ documents ” on ac- 
count of thcii satirical exaggeration 
Dekker showed Ins versatility by 
writing a very beautiful collection 
of prayci'sS, Four Birds of Noah's 
Ark (1609), worthless poem 
Canaan's Calamity, etc, (1598), 
with which Dekker was long dis- 
credited, is now known to be the 
work of Thomas Deloncy, who 
shared Dekker’s initials. 

Thomas Dekker had the lightest 
heart and the lightest purse of all 
the Elizabethan dramatists. Fie 
was a Londoner through and 
through; a parallel may be drawn 
between Dekker and Dickens, who 
resemble each other at least as 
much as Monmouth and Macedon. 
Dekker had an enormous gust 
for litc, and an ability to extract 
humour from anything. When he 
crossed swords with Jonson, his 
skilfully manipulated rapier was 
more than a match for Jonson’s 
two-handed engine. As Charles 
Lamb said, “ Dekker had poetry 
enough for anything ”; as well as 
this^ gift of poetry he had a gift of 
realism, the two making a striking 
combination. His lyrics arc among 
the best of those written in that 
great age. 

[R, H. Shepherd, Dramatic Works 
of Thomas Dekker; A. B. Grosart, 
Non-Dr amatic Works of Thomas 
Dekker; A. C, Swinburne, The Age 
of Shakespeare; M. L. Hunt, 
Thomas Dekker, a Study , 1 
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Old Fortunatus 

{The Goddess Fortune appears to Fortunatus, and ojfers him the 

choice of six things. He chooses Riches) 

Fortune 

Before thy soul at this deep lottery 
Draw forth her prize, ordain’d by destiny, 

Know that here’s no recanting a first choice. 

Choose then discreetly: for the laws of fate, 

Being graven in steel, must stand inviolate. 

Fortxjnatus 

Daughters of Jove and the unblemish’d Night, 

Most righteous Parcas, guide my genius right: 

V/isdom, Strength, Health, Beauty, Long Life, and Riches, 

Fortune 

Stay, Fortunatus; once more hear me speak. 

If thou kiss Wisdom’s cheek and make her thine, 

She’ll breathe into thy lips divinity. 

And thou (like Phoebus) shalt speak oracle; 

Thy heaven -inspired soul on Wisdom’s wings 
Shall fly up to the Parliament of Jove, 

And read the Statutes of Eternity, 

And see what’s past and learn what is to come. 

If thou lay claim to Strength, armies shall quake 
To see thee frown: as kings at mine do lie. 

So shall thy feet trample on empery. 

Make Health thine object, thou shalt be strong proof 
’Gainst the deep searching darts of surfeiting. 

Be ever merry, ever revelling. 

Wish but for Beauty, and within thine eyes 
Two naked Cupids amorously shall swim. 

And on thy cheeks I’ll mix such white and red. 

That Jove shall turn away young Ganymede, 

And with immortal arms shall circle thee. 

Are thy desires Long Life? thy vital thread 
Shall be stretch’d out; thou shalt behold the change 
Of monarchies, and see those children die 
Whose great great grandsires now in cradles He. 
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If through Gold’s sacred hunger thou dost pine; 
Those gilded wantons which in swarms do run 
To warm their slender bodies in the sun, 

Shall stand for number of those golden piles 
Which in rich pride shall swell before thy feet; 

As those arc, so shall these be infinite. 

Fortunatus 

O, whither am I rapt beyond myself? 

More violent conflicts fight in every thought 

Than his whose fatal choice Troy’s downfall wrought. 

Shall I contract myself to Wisdom’s love? 

Then I lose Riches; and a wise man poor 
Is like a sacred book that’s never read; 

To himself he lives and to all else seems dead. 

This age thinks better of a gilded fool, 

Than of a threadbare saint in Wisdom’s school. 

[ will be Strong: then I refuse Long Life; 

And though mine arm should conquer twenty worlds, 
There’s a lean fellow beats all conquerors: 

The greatest strength expires with loss of breath, 

The mightiest in one minute stoop to death. 

Then take Long Life, or Health; should I do so, 

I might grow ugly, and that tedious scroll 
Of months and years much misery may enroll: 
Therefore I’ll beg for Beauty; yet I will not; 

The fairest cheek hath oftentimes a soul 
Leprous as sin itself, than hell more foul. 

The Wisdom of this world is idiotism; 

Strength a weak reed; liealth Sickness’ enemy, 

And it at length will have the victory. 

Beauty is but a painting; and Long Life 
Is a long journey in December gone. 

Tedious and full of tribulation. 

Therefore, dread sacred empress, make me rich: 

My choice is Store of Gold ; the rich arc wise : 

He that upon his back rich garments wears 
Is wise, though on his head grow Midas’ cars. 

Gold is the strength, the sinews of the world, 

The health, the soul, the beauty most divine ; 

A mask of gold hides all deformities; 

Gold is heaven’s physic, life’s restorative; 

0, therefore make me rich! 
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The Gull’s Hornbook 


CHAP. VI 

How a gallant should behave himself in a playhouse 

The theatre is your poets’ Royal Exchange, upon which their muses, 
that are now turned to merchants, meeting, barter away that light com- 
modity of words for a lighter ware than words; plaudiies, and the breath 
of the great beast; which, like the threatenings of two cowards, vanish 
all into air. Players and their factors, who put away the stufl', and make 
the best of it they possibly can, as indeed ’tis their parts so to do, your 
gallant, your courtier, and your captain had wont to be the soundest 
paymasters; and, I think, are still the surest chapmen: and these, by 
means that their heads are well stocked, deal upon this comical freight 
by the gross; when your groundling, and gallery-commoner buys his sport 
by the penny; and, like a haggler, is glad to utter it again by retailing. 

Since then the place is so free in entertainment, allowing a stool as 
well to the farmer’s son as to your templar: that your stinkard has the 
selfsame liberty to be there in his tobacco-fumes, which your sweet 
courtier hath; and that your carman and tinker claim as strong a voice 
in their suffrage, and sit to give judgment on the play’s life and death, 
as well as the proudest Momiis among the tribes of critic: it is lit that he, 
whom the most tailors’ bills do make room for, when he comes, should 
not be basely, like a viol, cased up in a corner. 

Whether therefore the gatherers of the public or private playhouse 
stand to receive the afternoon’s rent; let our gallant, having paid it, 
presently advance himself up to the throne of the stage; I mean not 
into the lords room, which is now but the stage’s suburbs; no; those 
boxes, by the iniquity of custom, conspiracy of waiting-women and 
gentlemen-ushers that there sweat together, and the covetoiisnCsSs of 
sharers, are contemptibly thrust into the rear; and much new satin is 
there damned, by being smothered to death in darkness. But on the 
very rushes where the comedy is to dance, yea, and under the state of 
Cambyses himself, must our feathered ostrich, like a piece of ordnance, 
be planted valiantly, because impudently, beating down the mews and 
hisses of the opposed rascality. 

For do but cast up a reckoning; what large comings-in arc pursed 
up by sitting on the stage? First a conspicuous eminence is gotten; by 
which means, the best and most essential parts of a gallant’s good clothes, 

a proportionable leg, white hand, the Parisian lock, and a tolerable beard, 
are perfectly revealed. 

By sitting on the stage, you have signed patent to engross the ^vhoh 

VOL. II. ^ 
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commodity of censure, may lawfully presume to be a girder, and stand 
at the helm to steer the passage of scenes; yet no man shall once ofier 
to hinder you from obtaining the title of an i.nsolcnt, over-weening cox- 
comb. 


By sitting on the stage, you may, without travelling for it, at the 
very next door ask whose play it is; and, by that cpiest of inquiry, the 
law warrants you to avoid much mistaking; if you know not the author, 
you may rail against him; and peradventure so behave yourself, that you 
may enforce the author to know you. 

By sitting on the stage, if you be a kniglit, you may happily get you 
a mistress; if a mere Fleet-street gentleman, a wife; but assure yourself, 
by continual residence, you arc the first and principal man in election to 
begin the number of We three.” 


By spreading your body on the stage, and by being a justice in exam- 
ining of plays, you shall put yourself into such true sccnical authority, 
that some poet shall not dare to present his muse rudely upon your 
eyes, without having first unmasked her, rifled her, and discovered all 
her bare and most mystical parts before you at a tavern; when you 
most knightly shall, for his pains, pay for both their suppers. 

By sitting on the stage, you may, with small cost, purchase the dear 
acquaintance of the boys; have a good stool for sixpence; at any time 
know what particular part any of the infants I'cprcsent; get your match 
lighted; examine the play-suits’ lace, and perhaps win wagers upon laying 
’tis copper; etc. And to conclude; whether you be a fool, or a justice 
of peace; a cuckold, or a captain; a lord-mayor’s son, or a dawcock; a 
knave, or an under-sheriff; of wdiat stamp soever you be; current, or 
counterfeit; the stage, like time, will bring you to moat perfect light, 
and lay you open. Neither are you to be hunted from thence; though 
the scarecrows in the yard hoot at you, hiss at you, spit at you, yea, throw 
dirt even in your teeth; ’tis most gentlemanlike patience to endure all 
this, and to laugh at the silly animals. But if the rabble, with a full throat, 
cry: “Away with the fool!” you were worse than a madman to tarry by 
it; for the gentleman, and the fool should never sit on the stage together. 

Marry; let this observation go hand in hand with the rest; or rather, 
like a country serving-man, some five yards before them. Present not 
yourself on the stage, especially at a new play, until the quaking Pro- 
logue hath by rubbing got colour into his checks, and is ready to give 
the trumpets their cue that he is upon point to enter; for then it is time, 
as though you were one of the properties, or that you dropped out of 
the hangings, ^ to creep from behind the arras, with your tripos or three- 
footed stool in one hand, and a teston mounted between a forefinger 
and a thumb in the other; for, if you should bestow your person upon 
the vulgar, when the belly of tlie house is but half full, your apparel is 
quite eaten up, the fashion lost, and the proportion of your body is in 
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more danger to be devoured than if it were served up in the Counter 
amongst the poultry: avoid that as you would the bastone. It shall crown 
you with rich conomendationj to laugh aloud in the midst of the most 
serious and saddest scene of the terriblest tragedy; and to let that clapper, 
your tongue, be tossed so high, that all the house may ring of it: your 
lords use it; your knights are apes to the lords, and do so too; your 
inn-a-court man is zany to the knights, and (many very scurvily) 
comes likewise limping after it: be thou a beagle to them all, and 
never lin snuffing till you have scented them: for by talking and 
laughing, like a ploughman in a morris, you heap Pelion upon Ossa^ 
glory upon glory; as first, all the eyes in the galleries wdll leave walking 
after the players, and only follow you; the simplest dolt in the house 
snatches up your name, and, when he meets you in the streets, or that 
you fall into his hands in the middle of a w’atch, his word shall be taken 
for you; he will cry “he’s such a gallant,” and you pass: secondly, you 
publish your temperance to the world, in that you seem not to resort 
thither to taste vain pleasures with a hungry appetite; but only as 
a gentleman to spend a foolish hour or tw^o, because you can do 
nothing else: thirdly, you mightily disrelish the audience, and disgrace 
the author: Marry; you take up, though it be at the worst hand, 
a strong opinion of your own judgment, and enforce the poet to take pity 
of your weakness, and, by some dedicated sonnet, to bring you into a 
better paradise, only to stop your mouth. 


Content 

Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers? 

O, sweet content I 

Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed? 

O, punishment! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add to golden numbers golden numbers? 

O, sweet content! O, sweet, O, sweet content! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face; 

Then hey nonny, hey nonny, nonny! 

Canst drink the waters of the crisped spring? 

O, sweet content! 

Swim’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own tears? 
O, punishment! 
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Then he that patiently want’s burden hears, 

No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 

O, sweet content! 0, sweet, O, sweet content! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face; 

Then hey nonny, hey nonny, nonny! 

(From Patient GrissiL) 


Lullaby 


Golden slumbers kiss your eyes. 
Smiles awake you when you rise. 
Sleep, pretty wantons, do not cry, 
And I will sing a lullaby: 

Rock them, rock them, lullaby. 


Care is heavy, therefore sleep you; 

You are care, and care must keep you. 

Sleep, pretty wantons, do not cry, 

And I will sing a lullaby; 

Rock them, rock them, lullaby. 

(From Patient (rrissil) 


THOMAS HEYWOOD 

( ? 1572-1641 ) 


Thomas FIeywood was a Lincoln- 
shire man of fairly good family, and 
was educated at Cambridge. The 
unsupported tradition which made 
him a fellow of Peterhouse has been 
repudiated even by the late master 
of that college, Sir A. W. Ward. 
Heywood himself tells us that he 
had “ either an entire hand or at 
the least a main finger” in two 
hundred and twenty plays. This 
gigantic total is not quite so 
astOxTishing when we remember 


that his dramatic career stretched 
over at least thirty-seven years, so 
that he wrote on an average half 
a dozen plays a year, a notable but 
not an incredible feat. Only about 
twenty-four of his plays remain. 
As may be easily imagined, Heywood 
wrote without great effort, and w^as 
a popular entertainer rather than 
an artist. Fie is said to have written 
his plays on the backs of tavern- 
bills (which would account for the 
loss of many of them) and to have 
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demanded from himself a daily 
ration of so many words, a plan 
similar to that adopted by Anthony 
Trollope in mid- Victorian days. 
One of the earliest of Hey wood’s 
plays is The Four Fr entices of 
Lofidon, a crude type of historical 
farrago, which perhaps may be 
dated as early as 1594. Edward IV, 
an historical play in two parts, is 
also crude, but has some good 
passages. If You know not me You 
know Nobody is also an historical 
drama in two parts, and is of little 
value. The Golden Age, The Silver 
Age, The Brazen Age, and The Iron 
Age (two parts) are odd miscel- 
lanies of classical mythology, very 
weak dramatically, but treating 
certain episodes with no little skill. 
Heywood’s masterpiece, and the 
play by which he is chiefly re- 
membered, is A Woman killed with 
Kindness (1603). It is an admirably 
constructed drama of domestic life, 
full of pathos and realism of the 
best kind. The Wise Woman of 
Hogsdon (1604) is much less memor- 
able, and The Fair Maid of the 
Exchange (inaptly described on the 
title page as “ very delectable and 
full of mirth ”) is probably not by 
Heywood. The Royal King and the 
Loyal Subject handles an improbable 
plot in a competent fashion. The 
Rape of Lucrece (?i6o4) is one of the 
most extraordinary hybrids ever 
produced, even in that age of in- 
congruities, for it is a cross between 
tragedy and opera-bouffe. The 
songs of Valerius, “ the merry lord 
among the Roman peers ”, are as 
out of place as a jig at a funeral. 
The Fair Maid of the West (two 
parts) is an attractive play with a 
pleasing smack of adventure and 
the sea about it, and The English 
Traveller is an even better play on 


somewhat similar lines, and ranks 
perhaps second among its author’s 
dramatic works. The Captives is 
perhaps chiefly interesting because 
it was discovered in 1883 by A. H. 
Bullen; A Maidenhead well lost is 
not a good play, nor is A Challenge 
for Beauty much better. Lovers 
Mistress is a good rehandling of the 
beautiful tale of Cupid and Psyche 
which is told by the old woman in 
Apuleius’s Golden Ass. For a 
hack-writer, HeyW'Ood did not col- 
laborate frequently, but he wrote 
Fortune by Land and Sea with 
W'illiam Rowley, and The late 
Lancashire Witches with Richard 
Brome. Heyw^ood’s non-dramatic 
works are numerous but not impor- 
tant. His Apology for Actors (1612) 
is a pleasant but not a powerful 
piece of special pleading. England's 
Elizabeth and T waiKeiov or Nine 
Books of Various History concer?iing 
Wome?i do not find many readers 
nowadays. He^wvood’s verse writ- 
ings, The Hierarchy of the Blessed 
Angels, &c., are negligible. 

He3nivood did not entertain any 
exaggerated idea of the importance 
of his own work, but described him- 
self as “ the youngest and w^eakest 
of the nest wherein he was hatched ”. 
He was, however, a man of admir- 
able talent, and particularly excelled 
in domestic drama, in plays which 
dealt wdth middle-class life and 
everyday happenings. He was, 
like Dekker, a London-lover, and 
was a man of pleasing modesty and 
industrious versatility. Lamb has 
called him “ a sort of prose Shake- 
speare ”, but there is a certain lack 
of distinction in his work which 
prevents us from completely con- 
curring with this verdict. 

[A. M. Clark, Thomas Heywood: 
Playwright and Miscellanist. 
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From “A Woman killed with Kindness” 


(Mr. Frankford discovers that his Wife has been 

unfaithful to him.) 

Mrs. Frankford 

0, by what words, what title, or what name 
Shall I entreat your pardon? Pardon! O! 

I am as far from hoping such sweet grace, 

As Lucifer from heaven. To call you husband! 

(0 me most wretched!) I have lost that name: 

I am no more your wife. 

Frankford 

Spare thou thy tears, for I will weep for thee; 

And keep thy countenance, for Fll blush for thee. 

Now, I protest, I think, ’tis I am tainted, 

For I am most ashamed; and his more hard 
For me to look upon thy guilty face. 

Than on the sun’s clear brow: what wouldst thou speak? 

Mrs. Frankford 

I would I had no tongue, no ears, no eyes. 

No apprehension, no capacity. 

When do you spurn me like a dog? wlien tread me 
Under feet? when drag me by the hair? 

Though I deserve a thousand thousand fold 
More than you can inflict: yet, once my husband, 

For womanhood, to which I am a shame, 

Though once an ornament; even for his sake, 

That hath redeem’d our souls, mark not my face, 

Nor hack me with your sword: but let me go 
Perfect and undeformed to my tomb. 

I am not worthy that I should prevail 
In the least suit; no, not to speak to you, 

Nor look on you, nor to be in your presence: 

Yet as an abject this one suit I crave; 

This granted, I am ready for my grave. 

Frankford 

My God, with patience arm me! rise,' nay, rise, 

And I’ll debate with thee. Was it for want 
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Thou play’dst the strumpet? Wast thou not supplied 
With every pleasure, fashion, and new toy; 

Nay, even beyond my calling? 

Mrs. Frankford 

1 was. 


Frankford 

Was it then disability in me? 

Or in thine eye seem’d he a properer man? 


O no. 


Mrs. Frankford 


Frankford 

Did not I lodge thee in my bosom? 
Wear thee in my heart? 


You did. 


Mrs. Frankford 


Frankford 

I did indeed, witness my tears I did. 

Go bring my infants hither. O Nan, O Nan; 

If neither fear of shame, regard of honour. 

The blemish of my house, nor my dear love, 
Could have withheld thee from so lewd a fact, 
Yet for these infants, these young harmless souls, 
On whose white brows thy shame is character’d. 
And grows in greatness as they w^ax in years ; 
Look but on them, and melt away in tears. 

Away with them; lest as her spotted body 
Hath stain’d their names with stripe of bastardy, 
So her adulterous breath may blast their spirits 
With her infectious thoughts. Away with them. 


Mrs. Frankford 

In this one life I die ten thousand deaths. 


Frankford 

Stand up, stand up, I will do nothing rashly. 
I will retire awhile into my study. 

And thou shalt hear thy sentence presently. 


[Exit, 
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{He returns zoith Cranwell his friend. She 
falls on her knees.) 

Franicford 

My words are register’d in heaven already. 

With patience hear ine. I’ll not martyr thee, 

Nor mark thee for a strumpet; but with usage 
Of more humility torment thy soul, 

And kill thee even with kindness. 

C RAN WELL 

Mr. Frankford. 

Frankford 

Good Mr. Cranwell .—Woman, hear thy judgment; 
Go make thee ready in thy best attire; 

Take with thee all thy gowns, all thy apparel: 

Leave nothing that did ever call thee mistress, 

Or by whose sight, being left here in the lioiisc, 

I may remember such a woman was. 

Choose thee a bed and hangings for thy chamber; 
Take with thee everything which hath thy mark, 
And get thee to my manor seven miles olf; 

Where live; ’tis thine, I freely give it thee: 

My tenants by shall furnish thee with wains 
To carry all thy stuff within two hours; 

No longer will I limit thee my sight. 

Choose which of all my servants thou likest best, 
And they are thine to attend thee, 

Mrs. Frankford 
A mild sentence. 


Frankford 

But as thou hopest for heaven, as thou bclicvest 
Thy name’s recorded in the book of life, 

I charge thee never after this sad day 
To see me or to meet me; or to send 
By word, or writing, gift, or otherwise, 

To move me, by thyself, or by thy friends; 

Nor challenge any part in my two children. 

So farewell, Nan; for we will henceforth be 
As we had never seen, ne’er more shall see. 
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How full my heart is, in mine eyes appears; 

What wants in words, I will supply in tears. 

Frankford 

Come, take your coach, your stuff; all must along; 
Servants and all make ready, all be gone. 

It was thy hand cut two hearts out of one. 


(Mrs. Frankford Sir Francis Acton (to' S ir 

Charles Mountford, Mr. Malby, and othe^- of her husband's 

friends) 

Frankford {enterwg) 

How do you, woman? 

Mrs. Frankford 

Well, Mr. Frankford, well; but shall be better 
I hope within this hour. Wnll you vouchsafe 
(Out of your grace and your humanity) 

To take a spotted strumpet by the hand? 

Frvnkford 

This hand once held my heart in faster bonds 
Than now Ms griped by me. God pardon them 
That made us first break hold. 

Mrs. Frankford 

Amen, amen. 

Out of my zeal to heaven, whither Fm now bound, 

I was so impudent to wish you here; 

And once more beg your pardon. 0! good man, 

And father to my children, pardon me. 

Pardon, O pardon me: my fault so heinous is. 

That if you in this world forgive it not, 

Heaven will not clear it in the world to come. 

Faintness hath so usurp’d upon my knees 
That kneel I cannot: but on mv heart’s knees 
My prostrate soul lies thrown down at your feet 
To beg your gracious pardon. Pardon, O pardon me! 
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Fkankford 

As freely from the low depth of my soul 
As my Redeemer hath for us given his death, 

I pardon thee; I will shed tears for thcc; 

Pray with thee: 

And, in mere pity of thy weak estate, 

I’ll wish to die with thee. 

All 

So do we all. 

Frankford 

Even as I hope for pardon at that day, 

When the great Judge of heaven in scarlet sits, 
So be thou pardon’d. Though thy rash oricncc 
Divorced our bodies, thy repentant tears 
Unite our souls. 


Charles 

Then comfort, mistress Frankford; 

You see your husband hath forgiven your fall; 

Then rouse your spirits, and cheer your fainting soul. 

Susan 

How is it with you? 

Acton 

How d’ye feel yourself? 

Mrs. Frankford 
Not of this world. 


Frankford 

I see you are not, and I weep to see it. 

My wife, the mother to my pretty babes; 

Both those lost names I do restore thee back. 

And with this kiss I wed thee once again: 

Though thou art wounded in thy honour’d name, 
And with that grief upon thy death-bed liest; 
Honest in heart, upon my soul, thou diest. 

Mrs. Frankford 

Pardon’d on earth, soul, thou in heaven art free 
Once more. Thy wife dies thus embracing thee. 
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Pack, Clouds, Away 

Pack, clouds, away, and welcome, day! 

AVith night we banish sorrow. 

Sweet air, blow soft; mount, lark, aloft 
To give my love good morrow. 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow: 

Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale, sing, 
To give my love good morrow’. 

To give my love good morrow, 

Notes from them all I’ll borrow. 

Wake from thy nest, robin redbreast! 

Sing, birds, in every furrow. 

And from each bill let music shrill 
Give my fair love good morrow^ 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow, 

You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair love good morrow^ 

To give my love good morrow. 

Sing, birds, in every furrow. 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER 


( Beaumont, 1584 - 1616; Fletcher, 1 579 - 1625 ) 


Francis Beaumont was the third 
son of Francis Beaumont, a judge 
of the common pleas, and was born 
at Grace-Dieu, Leicestershire, in 
1584. He was educated at Broad- 
gates Hall (now Pembroke College), 
Oxford, but did not graduate, and 
was entered a member of the Inner 
Temple in 1600. When eighteen 
years of age he wrote a not very 
promising Ovidian poem, Sahnacis 
and Hermaphroditus, He soon 


became an intimate friend of Ben 
Jonson, who may have introduced 
him to John Fletcher. Fletcher w'as 
a son of Dr. Richard Fletcher, w’ho 
was Dean of Peterborough at the 
time of the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots; who was in turn 
Bishop of Bristol, Worcester, and 
London, and who had died in 1596 
from the combined ill-effects of a 
misalliance and an overindulgence 
in tobacco, whose protomartyr he 
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may claim to be. John Fletcher 
was born at Rye, in Sussex, and was 
educated at Bene’t (Corpus) Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he was 
bible-clerk. Beaumont and Fletcher 
first met in 1607 or thereabouts,^ 
and soon became the closest ot 
friends; they lived together in _a 
house in Southwark, and arc said 
to have had their clothes and yet 
more intimate possessions in com- 
mon. This close companionship 
lasted for only some six years, when 
Beaumont married, and probably 
went to live in the country. In 1616 
Beaumont died, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Very little is 
known of Fletcher’s life after he 
lost his partner; he died of the 
plague in 1625, and was buried at 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

Beaumont and Fletcher have been 
aptly called the great twin brethren 
of Jacobean drama. In some 
respects they stand apart from their 
fellow-dramatists. They were both 
of gentle birth, and Beaumont at 
any rate was in easy circumstances 
and probably shared his affluence 
with his friend. So close was then- 
partnership that their earliest editor 
wrote in 1647: It was once in my 
thoughts to have printed Mr. 
Fletcher’s works by themselves, 
because, single and alone, he would 
make a just volume; but since 
never parted while they lived, I 
conceived it not equitable to sepa- 
rate their ashes.” It is probably a 
shock to most readers when they 
learn that comparatively few of the 
fifty-odd plays which comprise the 
enormous corpus dramaticum tra- 
ditionally bearing the name of 
“ Beaumont and Fletcher ” are the 
work of the “ Dioscuri of English 
drama The truth is that Beau- 
mont and Fletcher ” became a kind 


of formula; even so early as 1619 
wc find Jonson speaking of a play 
as by “ Flcshcr and Beaumont ”; 
a eulogistic poem addressed to 
Fletcher makes it quite clear that 
Jonson knew that Beaumont had 
no hand in this particular play 
2 " he Faithful Shepherdess. It is now 
believed that only about nine of 
the plays (some of these, however, 
among the best) arc written by 
Beaumont and Fletcher; two are 
the work of Beaumont alone; fifteen 
are the work of Fletcher alone; 
some eighteen are by Fdetcher and 
Massinger; some four are by 
Fletcher and some other colla- 
borator; and in live or six neither 
Beaumont nor Fletcher had any 
appr-eciablc share. All these figures 
arc to be received with caution, as 
doctors (designate and otherwise) 
differ with some violence about the 
authox'ship of many of the plays. 
It is usually thouglit or repeated 
that Fletcher contributed the wit 
and Beaumont the judgment to the 
plays which they wrote together, 
and that Beaumont’s function was 
to act as a kind of brake upon 
Fletcher’s runaway genius (“ Suf~ 
flaminandiis eraf as Augustus said 
of Hatcrius ”). We know much 
more about Fletcher’s work than 
we do about Beaumont’s; but this 
idea is probably wrong, or at any 
rate requires very considerable 
modification. Wc do know that 
Beaumont, though a man of higher 
seriousness (arTroiidtuorcpo^) than his 
partner, had the complementary 
gift of excelling in burlesque or 
mock-heroic writing; that fine skit 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle 
is probably his unaided work. 
Fletcher’s fluent and facile genius 
excelled in comedy or tragi-comedy 
rather than tragedy; he had a great 
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gift for writing lyrics — ^beautiful 
songs unequalled by any save those 
of Shakespeare. Of all the plays 
The Maid^s Tragedy, really by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, is the most 
famous; Bondiica (Fletcher and 
someone else) is a fine tragedy 
based on early British history; 
Philaster (mainly Beaumont) is a 
good tragi'Comedy resembling Cym- 
beline; while of the comedies none 
is better than The Wild-Goose 
Chase (Fletcher alone). It is said 
of this play that, notwithstanding 
his innate modesty, the author, 
when he saw it performed, could 
not forbear to join in the general 
applause. Other plays which are 
of outstanding merit are: A King 
and no King (Beaumont and 
Fletcher); Vale^itinian (Fletcher 
alone); Fletcher’s supremely beau- 
tiful pastoral play The Faithful 
Shepherdess] The Woman^s Prize 
(Fletcher), a pleasing sequel to 
The Taming of the Shrew] Sir John 
•van Olden Barnavelt (Fletcher and 
Massinger), acted in August, 1619, 
and founded on the events of the 
previous May; The Beggars’ Bush 
(Fletcher and Massinger); and 
The Elder Brother (Fletcher and 
hlassinger). But indeed in all the 
other plays, which are too numerous 
to mention, a very high standard of 
competence is maintained. Fletcher 
WTOte a considerable part of Henry 
VIII, and there is little doubt that 
Shakespeare had a hand or at least 
a finger in The Two Noble Kinsmeji. 
It cannot be said that the innumer- 
able problems connected with the 
authorship of the “ Beaumont and 
Fletcher ” plays have been solved 
or even treated satisfactorily. Mas- 
singer was, apparently, Fletcher’s 
chief partner; but Fletcher also 
collaborated with William Rowley, 


Field, Tourneur, Jonson, and Da- 
borne, and Shirley seems to have 
further complicated the issue by 
revising several of the fifty-odd 
plays. In dealing with these matters, 
several editors appear to rely too 
much on their inner consciousness. 
It is hard to separate into its com- 
ponent parts the work of twu such 
close friends and partners — so close 
that they might have wnitten “ Je 
sommes ”, as an irreverent French- 
man did in another connexion. 

The Beaumont and Fletcher 
plays are good in passages, and 
must have been most effective on 
the stage. Fletcher, in particular, 
w-as a master of stage-craft. They 
never hang fire, and have plenty 
of incident and plot in them, in that 
respect comparing most favourably 
with the work of Jonson and his 
school. In many cases two stories 
are combined to form one play, 
lest the interest should ever flag. 
There is, however, an incoherence 
and a fatal fluency about these 
plays, and what is worse, they be- 
tray a defect of moral vision. 
Shakespeare’s comedy was the full 
round comedy of life; Fletcher’s is 
the thin, flat comedy of intrigue. 
The characters of Beaumont and 
Fletcher are fleeting shades, who 
have not drunk of the blood of life, 
and therefore lead a shadowy exis- 
tence. And yet in many ways 
“Beaumont and Fletcher” stand 
next to Shakespeare among con- 
temporary dramatists. Jonson and 
Marlowe are writers of heavier 
metal; Beaumont and Fletcher are 
“metal more attractive”. In a 
famous passage Fuller has com- 
pared Jonson to a Spanish galleon 
and Shakespeare to an English 
man-of-w-ar; Beaumont and Flet- 
cher may be likened to a yacht. 
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with ‘‘Youth on the prow and 
Pleasure at the helm ’h 

[Editions by A. li. Bullcn, and 
by A. Glover and A. R. Waller; 
G. C. Macaulay, Francis Beaumont^ 
a critical study; C. M. Gayley, 


Francis Beaumont; 0. L. Hatcher, 
John Fletcher^ a study in dramatic 
method; A. IL Thorndike, The 
Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher 
on Shakespeare; E. H. Oliphant, 
The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher ,] 


Song from ‘‘The 


Maid’s Tragedy” 


Lay a garland on my hcai'sc 
Of the dismal yew; 

Maidens, willow branches bear; 
Say, I died true. 


My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth. 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth! 


From “The Two Noble Kinsmen” 

Roses, their sharp spines being gone, 

Not royal in their stnclls alone, 

But in their hue; 

Maiden-pinks, of odour faint, 

Daisies smell-less yet most quaint, 

And sweet thyme true ; 

Primrose, first-born child of Ver, 

Merry spring-timers harbinger, 

With her bells dim; 

Oxlips in their cradles growing, 

Marigolds on death-beds blowing, 

Larks’-hecls trim. 

All, dear Nature's children sweet, 

Lie 'fore bride and bridegroom’s feet, 

Blessing their sensei 
Not an angel of the air, 

Bird melodious or bird fair, 

Be absent hence! 
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The crow, the slanderous cuckoo, nor 
The boding raven, nor chough hoar, 

Nor chattering pie. 

May on our bride-house perch or sing, 

Or with them any discord bring, 

But from it fly I 

Invocation to Sleep 

F r om * ‘ V alentinian ’ ' 

Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes, 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afhicted prince ; fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers; give nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumbers; — easy, sweet, 

And as a purling stream, thou son of night. 
Pass by his troubled senses; sing his pain 
Like hollow murmuring wind or silver rain; 
Into this prince gently, oh, gently slide. 

And kiss him into slumbers like a bride! 

From ‘‘The Queen of Corinth” 

Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan; 

Sorrow calls no time that’s gone; 

Violets plucked the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again ; 

Trim thy locks, look cheerfully; 

Fate’s hid ends eyes cannot see; 

Joys as winged dreams fly fast, 

Why should sadness longer last? 

Grief is but a wormd to woe; 

Gentlest fair, mourn, mourn no mo. 

From “The Nice Valour” 

Hence, aU you vain delights, 

As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly! 

There’s nought in this life sweet. 

If man were wise to see’t. 

But only melancholy; 
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0 sweetest melancholy! 

Welcome, folded arms and feed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fasten’d to the ground, 

A tongue chain’d up without a sound! 
Fountain heads and pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves ! 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly hous’d save bats and owls! 

A midnight bell, a parting groan, 

These are the sounds we feed upon; 

Then stretch onr bones in a still gloomy valley; 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 


Philaster; or, Love Lies a-Bleeding 

(Pi-IILASTER tells the Princess Aretiiusa hoto he first 
found the hoy Bellario.) 

Philaster 

I have a boy sent by the gods. 

Not yet seen in the court; hunting the buck, 

I found him sitting by a fountain side, 

Of wEich he borrow’d some to quench his thirst; 

And paid the nymph again as much in tears ; 

A garland lay him by, made by himself. 

Of many several flowers, bred in the bay, 

Stuck in that mystic order, that the rareness 
Delighted me: but ever when he turn’d 
His tender eyes upon them, he would weep, 

As if he meant to make them grow again. 

Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I ask’d him all his story; 

He told me that his parents gentle died, 

Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 

Which gave him roots; and of the crystal springs, 
Which did not stop their courses; and the sun, 
Which still, he thank’d him, yielded him his light. 
Then took he up his garland and did show, 

What every flower, as country people hold, 

Did signify; and how all order’d thus, 

Express’d his grief: and to my thoughts did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art 
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That could be wish’d, so that, raethought, I could 
Have studied it. I gladly entertain’d him, 

Who was as glad to follow; and have got 
The trustiest, loving’st, and the gentlest boy, 

That ever master kept: him will I send 
To wait on you, and bear our hidden love. 

(Philaster prefers Bellario to the service of 
the Princess Arethusa.) 

Philaster 

And thou shalt find her honourable, boy, 

Full of regard unto thy tender youth. 

For thine owm modesty; and for my sake, 

Apter to give, than thou wilt be to ask, ay, or deserve, 

Bellario 

Sir, you did take me up when I was nothing, 

And only yet am something by being yours ; 

You trusted me unknown; and that which you are apt 
To construe a simple innocence in me, 

Perhaps might have been craft, the cunning of a boy 
Harden’d in lies and theft; yet ventured you 
To part my miseries and me; for which, 

I never can expect to serve a lady 

That bears more honour in her breast than you. 

Philaster 

But, boy, it will prefer thee; thou art young, 

And bear’st a childish overflowing love 

To them that clap thy cheeks and speak thee fair yet. 

But when thy judgment comes to rule those passions. 

Thou wilt remember best those careful friends 
That place thee in the noblest way of life: 

She is a princess I prefer thee to. 

Bellario 

In that small time that I have seen the world, 

I never knew a man hasty to part 

With a servant he thought trusty; I remember, 

My father w^ould prefer the boys he kept 
To greater men than he, but did it not 
Till they were grown too saucy for himself. 


voL. 11. 


40 
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PlIILASTER 

Why, gentle boy, I find no fault at all 
In thy behaviour. 


Bellario 
Sir, if I have made 

A fault of ignorance, instruct my youth ; 

I shall be willing, if not apt, to learn. 

Age and experience will adorn my mind 
With larger knowledge: and if I have done 
A wilful fault, think me not past all hope 
Por once; what master holds so strict a hand 
Over his boy, that he will part with him 
Without one warning? Let me be corrected 
To break my stubbornness if it be so, 

Rather than turn me off, and I shall mend. 

PXIILASTER 

Thy love doth plead so prettily to stay. 

That, trust me, I could weep to part with thee. 

Alas, I do not turn thee off; thou knowest 
It is my business that doth call thee hence, 

And when thou art with her thou dwell 'st with me: 
Think so, and ’tis so; and when time is full. 

That thou hast well discharged this heavy trust. 

Laid on so weak a one, I will again 
With joy receive thee; as I live, I will; 

Nay, weep not, gentle boy; ’tis more than time 
Thou didst attend the princess. 

Bellario 

I am gone; 

But since I am to part with you, my lord, 

And none knows whether I shall live to do 
More service for you, take this little prayer; 

Heaven bless your loves, your fights, all your designs. 
May sick men, if they have your wish, be well; 

And Heaven hate those you curse, though I be one. 

(Bellario describes to the Princess Arethusa the manner of 
his master Philaster’s love for her) 

Arethusa 

Sir, you are sad to change your service, is’t not so? 
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Bellario 

Madam, I have not changed: I wait on you. 

To do him sendee. 

Arethusa 

Thou disclaim ’st in me; 

Tell me thy name. 

Bellario 

Bellario. 

Arethusa 

Thou canst sing and play? 

Bellario 

If grief will give me leave, madam, I can. 

Arethusa 

Alas! what kind of grief can thy years know? 

Hadst thou a curst master when thou went’st to school? 
Thou art not capable of any other grief ; 

Thy browns and cheeks are smooth as waters be, 

When no breath troubles them: believe me, boy, 

Care seeks out wrinkled brows, and hollow eyes, 

And builds himself caves to abide in them. 

Come, sir, tell me truly, does your lord love me? 

Bellario 

Love, madam? I know not what it is. 

Arethusa 

Canst thou know grief, and never yet knew’st love? 
Thou art deceived, boy. Does he speak of me 
As if he wish’d me well? 

Bellario 

If it be love, 

To forget all respect of his own friends, 

In thinking of your face; if it be love, 

To sit cross-arm’d and sigh away the day, 

Mingled with starts, crying your name as loud 
And hastily, as men in the streets do fire; 
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If it be love to weep himself away, 

When he but hears of any lady dead, 

Or kill’d, because it might have been your chance; 
If when he goes to rest (which will not be) 

’Twixt every prayer he says to name you once, 

As others drop a bead, be to be in love; 

Then, madam, I dare swear he loves you. 


Arf/hiusa 

0 you are a cunning boy, and taught to lie 
For your lord’s credit; but thou know’st a lie 
That bears this sound, is welcomcr to me 
Than any truth that says he loves me not. 

(PiiiLASTER is jealous o/Bellario with llie Princess.) - 

Bellario 

Health to you, my lord; 

The princess doth commend her love, her life, 

And this unto you. 

PniLASTER 

0 Bellario, 

Now I perceive she loves me, she docs show it 
In loving thee, my boy; she has made thee brave. 

Bellario 

My lord, she has attired me past my wish, 

Past my desert, more fit for her attendant, 

Though far unfit for me who do attend. 

Philaster 

Thou art grown courtly, boy. 0 let all women 
That love black deeds learn to dissemble here, 
liere by this paper she does write to me 
As if her heart were mines of adamant 
To all the world besides, but unto me 
A maiden snow that melted with my looks. 

Tell me, my boy, how doth the princess use thee? 
For I shall guess her love to me by that. 

Bellario 

Scarce like her servant, but as if I were 
Something allied to her; or had preserved 
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Her life three times by my fidelity; 

As mothers fond do use their only sons ; 

As I’d use one that’s left unto my trust, 

For whom my life should pay if he met harm, 

So she does use me. 

Philaster 

Why this is wondrous well: 

But W'hat kind language does she feed thee with? 

Bellario 

Why, she does tell me, she will trust my youth 
With all her loving secrets, and does call me 
Her pretty servant, bids me weep no more 
For leaving you; she’ll see my services 
Regarded: and such words of that soft strain, 
That I am nearer weeping when she ends 
Than ere she spake. 

Philaster 

This is much better still. 

Bellario 

Are you ill, my lord? 

Philaster 

111? No, Bellario. 


Bellario 

Methinks your w^ords 
Fall not from off your tongue so evenly, 
Nor is there in your looks that quietness, 
That I was wont to see. 


Philaster 

Thou art deceived, boy. — And she strokes thy head? 


^es. 


Bellario 


Philaster 

And she does clap thy cheeks? 


Bellario 
She does, my lord. 
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PlIILASTl'lR 

And she docs kiss thee, boy, lui? 

BKLT.ARK) 

I low, my lord? 


rilltASTI'lH 

She kisses thee? 


Brlt.auio 

Not so, my lord. 


PiniASTJJR 

Come, come, 1 know she docs. 

Dullaiuo 
No, by my life. 

Ay now I sec why my disturbed thoughts 
Were so perplex’d when first I went to her; 

My heart held augury. You are abused, 

Some villain has abused you; I do see 
Whereto you tend; fall rocks upon his head, 

That put this to you; ’tis some subtle train 
To bring that noble frame of yours to naught, 

Philastisr 

Thou think ’st I will be angry with thee. Come, 
Thou shalt know all my drift. I hate her more, 
Than I love happiness, and placed thee there 
To pry with narrow eyes into her deeds* 

Hast thou discover’d? is she fallen to lust, 

As I would wish her? Speak some comfort to me. 

Bfxlario 

My lord, you did mistake the boy you sent: 

Had she a sin that way, hid from the world, 

I would not aid 

Pier base desires; but what I came to know 
As servant to her, I would not reveal, 

To make my life last ages. 

Philaster 

O my heart! 

This is a salve worse than the main disease. 
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Tell me thy thoughts; for I will know the least 
That dwells within thee, or will rip thy heart 
To know it; I will see thy thoughts as plain 
As I do know thy face. 

Bellario 

Why, so you do. 

She is (for aught I know), by all the gods, 

As chaste as ice; but were she foul as hell. 

And I did know it, thus; the breath of kings. 

The points of swords, tortures, nor bulls of brass. 
Should draw it from me. 

Philaster 
Then it is no time 

To dally with thee; I will take thy life, 

For I do hate thee; I could curse thee now. 

Bellario 

If you do hate, you could not curse me worse; 

The gods have not a punishment in store 
Greater for me than is your hate. 

Philaster 

Fie, fie, 

So young and so dissembling! fear’st thou not death? 
Can boys contemn that? 

Bellario 

0, what boy is he 

Can be content to live to be a man. 

That sees the best of men thus passionate, 

Thus without reason? 

Philaster 

0, but thou dost not know "what ’tis to die. 

Bellario 

Yes, I do know, my lordl 

’Tis less than to be born; a lasting sleep, 

A quiet resting from all jealousy; 

A thing we all pursue; I know besides 
It is but giving over of a game 
That must be lost. 
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But there are pains, false boy, 

For perjured souls; think but on tlicsc, and then 
Thy heart will melt, and thou wilt utter all. 

Bei;laiuo 

May they fall all upon me whilst I live, 

If I be perjured, or have ever thought, 

Of that you charge me with; if I be false, 

Send me to suffer in those punishments 
You speak of; kill me. 

Philastkr 

0, what should I do? 

Why, who can but believe him? He does swear 
So earnestly, that if it were not true, 

The gods would not endure him. Rise, Bcllario; 

Thy protestations are so deep, and thou 
Dost look so truly when thou xittcr’st them. 

That though I know them false, as were my hopes, 

I cannot urge thee further; but thou wert 
To blame to injure me, for I must love 
Thy honest looks, and take no revenge upon 
Thy tender youth: a love from me to thee 
Is firm whate’er thou dost: it troubles me 
That I have call’d the blood out of thy cheeks, 

That did so well become thee: but, good boy, 

Let me not see thee more; something is done 
That will distract me, that will make me mad, 

If I behold thee; if thou tender ’st me. 

Let me not see thee. 

Bellario 

I will fly as far 

As there is morning, ere I give distaste 
To that most honour’d mind. But through these tears, 
Shed at my hopeless parting, I can see 
A world of treason practised upon you, 

And her, and me. Farewell for evermore; 

If you shall hear that sorrow struck me dead, 

And after find me loyal, let there be 
A tear shed from you in my memory, 

And I shall rest at peace. 
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BENJAMIN JONSON 

( 1572-1637) 


Benjamin Jonson, usually during 
his lifetime and now invariably 
called “ Ben was born at West- 
minster in 1572. His father, who, 
after being a sufferer in the Marian 
persecution, had become a minister, 
died before Ben was born, leaving 
his wife in straitened circumstances. 
Jonson was educated at West- 
minster School, owing, it is be- 
lieved, to the kindness of Camden, 
who at that time was an assistant- 
master there. It is a pious article 
of belief that Jonson continued his 
studies at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, but there is no actual proof 
of this, and if he was in residence 
at all, it can only have been for a 
few weeks. His mother had re- 
married about two years after the 
birth of her son; her second hus- 
band was a master-bricklayer, and 
Jonson was put to work with him. 
He did not like this employment, 
so enlisted in the army and went to 
the Low Countries, where the 
English troops were fighting the 
Spaniards. He killed an enemy in 
single combat and took opima 
spolia from him. He soon returned 
to England, and began to work for 
the Admiral’s company both as 
pla5rvvright and actor. Some of his 
early plays were probably written 
in collaboration and were regarded 
by their author as hack-work, and 
so are not preserved. Meres in his 
Palladis Tamia (1598) mentions 
Jonson as among the best for 
tragedy; but his early tragedies are 
lost. On 22nd September, 1598, 
Jonson killed a fellow-actor, Gabriel 
Spencer, in a duel; he was almost 


hanged for this breach of the 
Queen’s peace, only escaping by 
benefit of clergy. He forfeited his 
goods and chattels, and was branded 
on his left thumb with the Tvburn 
T. During his imprisonment he 
became a Papist, and so continued 
for twelve years. In 1605 Jonson 
was again imprisoned; he had 
collaborated with Chapman and 
Marston in a play called Eastward 
Ho, which was considered by a 
sensitive follower of King James I 
to contain some unpardonable as- 
persions upon the Scottish nation. 
The three authors were sent to 
gaol, Jonson, whose share in the 
play was a small one, voluntarily 
surrendering himself. The report 
was that they were to have their 
ears and noses cut, but they were 
released unpunished, the Scottish 
knight who accused them having 
perhaps realized that another sur- 
gical operation was more urgent. 
In 1613 Jonson went to France as 
tutor to Sir Walter Raleigh’s elder 
son. In 1618 he journeyed to Scot- 
land on foot, leaving London prob- 
ably about June, and starting on his 
return journey on 25th January, 
1619. He spent a fortnight or so in 
December, 1618, at Hawthorn- 
den with the poet William Drum- 
mond, who wrote notes of his con- 
versations with Jonson, desultory 
but priceless, for his own edifica- 
tion and with no idea of publish- 
ing them. These notes were first 
printed in a garbled form in 1711; 
the first adequate edition, repro- 
ducing a transcript made by Sir 
Robert Sibbald the antiquary, was 
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produced by David Laing in 1842. 
In 1619 Jonson was created an 
M.A. of Oxford; in 1628 he suc- 
ceeded Middleton as City Chrono- 
loger. In spite of an overwhelming 
tradition to the contrary, firmly 
embedded in all textbooks, Jonson 
was never Poet Laureate de jure] 
de facto he occupied a position 
somewhat equivalent to it. During 
his later years Jonson gathered 
round him many young men who 
loved to be called his sons and to 
be “ sealed of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin he reigned as did at or 
perpetuus over a sort of club which 
met in the Apollo Room of the 
Devil Tavern. Pie was long in 
ill-health, suffering from dropsy, 
scrofula, gout, and paralysis. After 
his death, which took place on 
6th August, 1637, he was buried 
in the north side of the nave of 
Westminster Abbey, and the inscrip- 
tion “O rare Ben Jonson” was 
cut on his slab by the order of a 
casual visitor. 

Jonson’s earliest extant play may 
have been The Case is Altered^ 
a meritorious but un-Jonsonian 
comedy. His first great play, 
Every Man in his Humour y appeared 
at the Globe in 1598. Shakespeare 
was one of the cast, and there is a 
strong tradition that the play was 
accepted owing to his intervention. 
This play is of the greatest impor- 
tance in English dramatic history, 
and is in itself an amusing and 
spontaneous play, which its author 
was not able to surpass for some 
seven years. Its companion piece. 
Every Man out of his Humour 
(1599)) is much less pleasing. There 
is an undercurrent of bitterness 
running through it, and its humor- 
ous characters are caricatures of 
impossible persons. It has, how- 


ever, several amusing scenes. Cyn- 
thia's Revels, performed in 1600 
by the children of the Queen’s 
Chapel, is an unsuccessful return 
to Lylyesque allegorical comedy. 
It is long and well-written, but has 
lost much of the sparkle which it 
originally possessed'. The Poetaster 
(1601) is a much livelier play. It is 
a counter-attack upon Dekker and 
Marston, the latter of whom had 
already represented Jonson on the 
stage. It ends with a highly comic 
scene, based upon Lucian’s Lexi- 
phanes, in which Marston vomits 
up all his crudities of diction. 
Jonson was disappointed with his 
success as a writer of comedies, 
and resolved to transfer his atten- 
tions to tragedy. Sejanus (1603) is 
the result. It is a carefully written 
tragedy, which adhers most scrupu- 
lously to I’acitus and the other 
authorities, but it has little action, 
and fails to give almost everything 
that is required in a tragedy. A 
similar verdict xnay be given upon 
the other tragedy, Catiline (1611), 
where Jonson had a somewhat 
better subject, and treated it if 
anything less adequately. In 1605 
Jonson’s masterpiece, Volpone, was 
acted both at the Globe and at the 
two Universities. It is a scathing 
satire on greed and avarice, based 
in part upon some incidents in the 
Satiricon of Petronius. It is a well- 
constructed and marvellously clever 
play,^ but its subject is repellent, 
and it is stretching language to the 
uttermost to call it a comedy. 
Epicoene, or the Silent Woman 
(1609) is a masterpiece of farce, 
and is well-consti‘ucted, though, 
like some of Barrie’s plays, it is 
based upon a trick, and is less 
effective when seen or read for the 
second time. It is, perhaps, the 
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best-tempered of all the plays. 
The Alchemist (i6io) is another 
masterpiece; it is a bitter satire 
on greed and lust. There is some- 
thing of the spirit of Plautus in it, 
but it is anima Plaiitina habitans 
in sicco — the soul of Plautus dwell- 
ing in waterless places. The last of 
the great plays is Bartholomew 
Fair (1614), a crude and realistic 
farce, which depicts low life in 
London with admirable, if some- 
times unsavoury, fidelity. The 
Devil is an Ass (1616) marks a dis- 
tinct decline. In it Jonson harked 
back to some features of the old 
morality-play, and though there is 
an amusing satire upon the “ pro- 
jectors ’’ of the time, the play as a 
whole is neither well-constructed 
nor witty. He did not write any 
more stage-plays until 1625, when 
The Staple of News appeared. It is 
an unsuccessful attempt to mix 
allegory and Aristophanic comedy. 
Swinburne praised it excessively, 
but it has not many other admirers. 
The New Inn, produced in 1629, 
was a complete failure, and was not 
heard to the end. It is a play with 
a romantic plot more absurd than 
can be easily imagined. There are 
passages of fine WTiting in it, but 
as a whole it is marred by extra- 
vagance and improbability. The 
Magnetic Lady (1632) was intended 
to complete the cycle of plays 
dealing with “ humours ”, but it is 
a feeble play in comparison with its 
companion pieces. A Tale of a Tub 
(1633) the last of Jonson’s plays, 
though there is some reason to 
suppose that it is a youthful pro- 
duction of Jonson’s which he 
refurbished in his old age. It is a 
good straightforward rustic farce 
with no pretence to depth, but 
much less tedious than the plays 
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of Jonson’s old age. When Jonson 
died, in 1637, he left two dramatic 
fragments behind him, one the 
beautiful pastoral play of The Sad 
Shepherd, of which we have nearly 
three complete acts, and the other 
a small fragment of seventy lines 
of a tragedy on The Fall of MortL 
mer. The Sad Shepherd, in spite of 
occasional lapses of taste and dis- 
plays of artificiality and simplesse, 
is a marvellous play, and has a rich 
vein of poetry and fancy in it. It 
makes us revise some of our 
opinions about Jonson. The frag- 
ment of Mortimer does not make 
us feel any regret that it was not 
completed. 

From 1605 to 1630 Jonson wrote 
many masques for performance at 
court. He was the principal masque- 
writer of his time; if he did not 
invent the masque, he certainly 
brought it to perfection; when 
Inigo Jones, who designed the 
dresses and scenery, quarrelled 
with Jonson and insisted on having 
another librettist, the masque im- 
mediately declined. Masques were 
mainly designed to display the 
expensive dresses and elaborate 
dances of the noble lords and 
ladies who performed in them. 
They did not give much scope to 
the librettist, and Jonson’s masques 
do not rise, except occasionally, 
above the level of mediocrity as 
poetry, though as masques they are 
the best w^e have. The best of them 
are: The Masque of Queens (1609), 
Love Restored (1611), and News 
fro?n the New World Discovered in 
the Moon (1621). Jonson also wrote 
several “ entertainments ”, which 
were in some respects akin to 
masques, but not identical with 
them, their central feature being a 
speech of welcome, not a dance. 
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Jonsoii wrote a large quantity of 
verse of various kinds— 'epigrams, 
addresses, lyrics, elegies, and 
epistles; little of it, however, is 
superlatively good, though much 
of it is well-expressed ancl weighty. 
Jonson had not the lyric touch— his 
best-known song, Drink to 7 ne only 
with thine eyes, being quite excep- 
tional, as well as being based on 
some passages in the letters of 
Philostratus. Some of his poems 
appeared under the title of Epi- 
qrarns and The Forest in the folio 
edition of his works which was 
published in 1616, Others, under 
the title Underwoods, appeared in 
the 1640 folio. 

Jonson left two incomplete prose 
works behind him when he died. 
One w^as Timber, or Discoveries 
made upon Men and Matter, which 
was long thought to be a series of 
somewhat disjointed but original 
essays, and which was extrava- 
gantly eulogized by Swinburne as 
such. It has now been carefully 
analysed, and appears to be a sort 
of commonplace book, probably not 
intended for publication, in which 
Jonson noted clown passages which 
appealed to him, sometimes trans- 
lating or adapting from the classics, 
and sometimes from contemporary 
classical scholars. The other work 
is an English Grammar, modelled 
closely on Lilyas Latbi Grammar, 
and interesting chiefly as illustrat- 
ing the self-conscious nature of 
Jonson’s craftsmanship. 

Among a cloud of somewhat 
nebulous contemporaries, the flgure 
of Jonson stands out solid and well- 
defined. We have a clear picture 
of him fighting his battles A^ith 
sword and with pen, giving no 
quarter and expecting none. We 


sec him, aged forty-six and weigh- 
iitg almost twenty stone, advancing 
slowly on Scotland like a tank, and 
scandalizing the douce laird of 
llawthorndcn. We see him in the 
Apollo Room, drinking deep, and 
like an anticiue Roman, enforcing 
to the utmost lus patria potestas 
against any of his sons who were 
recalcitrant. lie is perhaps the 
greatest of all the Jtlizabethans 
after Shakespeare, and yet his 
plays are seldom read and hardly 
ever acted, llis qualities arouse 
admiration rather than enthusiasm. 
He was a titanic workman with a 
strong sense of his own importance 
and an ever-present idea of the 
sacred nature of his mission as a 
poet, lie lacked the divine fire, 
and so was not successful in much 
of his work, tliough no one else 
has so nearly taken the kingdom of 
poetry by storm, llis work is quite 
devoid of charm, whimsicality, and 
the capriciousness of the Comic 
Muse. The saving grace of non- 
sense rarely comes to his rescue. 
Yet he is a colossal figure in English 
letters, and is always wise and 
weighty in his thought. Above all, 
he is transparently honest, delight- 
fully uncompromising, and un- 
flinchingly manly in everything 
that he wrote. 

[C. 11 . llerford and P. Simpson, 
The Oxford Jonson; M. Castelain, 
Ben Jonson: Phoninw et VtBuvre] G. 
Gregory Smith, Ben Jonson (Eng- 
lish Men of I^cttcrs Scries); A. C. 
Swinburne, A Study of Ben Jon- 
son; J. A. Symonds, Ben Jonson 
(English Worthies Series); Sir A. 
W. Ward, History of English Dra- 
matic Literature; R. F. Patterson, 
Befi Jonsofds Conversations with 
William Drummond of Hawthorndeni\ 
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From “Every Man in his Humour” 

Matthew. Ed. Kno’well. Bobadil. Stephen. Do\to-right. 

Matthezu. — Sir, did your eyes ever taste the like Clown of him, where 
we were to-day, Mr. Well-bred’s half Brother? I think the whole Earth 
cannot shew his Parallel by this Day-light. 

Ed. KnohoelL — ^We were now speaking of him: Captain Bobadil 
tells me he is fallen foul o’ you too. 

Matthezu. — O, I Sir, he threatned me with the Bastinado. 

Bobadil. — I, but I think, I taught you prevention this Morning, for 
that — You shall kill him beyond question: if you be so generously 
minded. 

Matthezu. — Indeed, it is a most excellent Trick 1 

Bobadil. — O, you do not give spirit enough to your motion, you are 
too tardy, too heavy 1 O, it must be done like lightning, hay? 

\He practises at a Post. 

Matthezu . — Rare Captain! 

Bobadil. — Tut, ’tis nothing, an’t be not done in z—puntol 

Ed. Kno'zvelL — Captain, did you ever prove your self upon any of our 
Masters of defence here? 

Matihezo . — O good Sir! yes I hope he has. 

Bobadil . — I will tell you, Sir. Upon my first coming to the City, 
after my long travail, for knowledg (in that mistery only) there came 
three or four of ’em to me, at a Gentlemans House, where it was my 
chance to be resident at that time, to intreat my Presence at their Schools; 
and withal so much importun’d me, that (I protest to you, as I am a 
Gentleman) I was asham’d of their rude demeanour out of all measure: 
well, I told ’em that to come to a publick School, they should, pardon 
me, it was opposite (in dia^neter) to my Humour; but, if so be they would 
give their attendance at my lodging, I protested to do them what right or 
favour I could, as I was a Gentleman, and so forth. 

Ed. Knohoell.—'^o, Sir, then you tryed their skill? 

Bohadil.—Kl^s, soon tryed! you shall hear Sir. Within two or three 
days after they came; and, by honesty, fair Sir, believe me, I grac’d 
them exceedingly, shew’d them some two or three tricks of prevention, 
have purchas’d ’em since a Credit to admiration! they cannot deny 
this: and yet now they hate me, and why? because I am excellent, and 

for no other vile Reason on the Earth. 

Ed. KnohuelL—i:hi^ is strange and barbarous! as ever I heard. 

Nay, for a more instance of their preposterous natures; 
but note, Sir. They have assaulted me some three, four, five, six of them 
together, as I have walkt alone in divers Skirts i’ the Town, as Turn- 
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bull, White-chappel, Shore-ditch, which were then my Quarters; and since, 
upon the Exchange, at my Lodging, and at my Ordinary: where I have 
driven them afore me the whole length of a Street, in the open view 
of all our Gallants, pitying to hurt them, believe me. Yet all this Lenity 
will not 0 're-come their Spleen; they will be doing with the Pismier, 
raising a Hill a Man may spurn abroad with his Foot at pleasure. By 
my self I could have slain them all, but I delight not in Murder. I am 
loth to bear any other than this Bastinado for ’em: yet I hold it good 
polity not to go disarm’d, for though I be skilful, I may be oppress’d 
with Multitudes . 

Ed. Kno'welL — I, believe me, may you Sir: and (in my conceit) our 
whole Nation should sustain the loss by it, if it were so. 

Bohadil. — ^Alas no: what’s a peculiar Man to a Nation? not seen. 

Ed. Kno'well. — O, but your skill. Sir. 

Bohadil. — Indeed, that might be some loss; but who respects it? 
I will tell you, Sir, by the way of private, and under Seal; I am a Gentle- 
man, and live here obscure, and to my self; but, were I known to Her 
Majesty and the Lords (observe me) I would undertake (upon this poor 
Head and Life) for the publick benefit of the State, not only to spare 
the intire Lives of her Subjects in general, but to save the one half; nay, 
three parts of her yearly charge in holding War, and against what Enemy 
soever. And how would I do it think you? 

Ed. Kno^well. — Nay, I know not, nor can I conceive. 

Bohadil. — ^Why thus, sir. I would select Nineteen more, to my self 
throughout the Land; Gentlemen they should be ot' good Spirit, strong 
and able Constitution, I would choose them by an instinct, a Character 
that I have: And I would teach these Nineteen the special Rules, as your 
Pinito, your Reterso, your S toccata, your Imhroccata, your Passada, your 
Montanto; till they could all play very near, or altogether as well as my 
self. This done, say the Enemy were Forty thousand strong, we Twenty 
would come into the Field the Tenth of March, or thereabouts; and 
we would challenge Twenty of the Enemy; they could not in their 
Honour refuse us; well we would kill them; challenge Twenty more, 
kill them; Twenty more, kill them; Twenty more, kill them too; and 
thus would we kill every Man his Twenty a day, that’s Twenty score; 
Twenty score, that’s Two hundred; Two hundred a day, five days a 
thousand; Forty thousand; Forty times live, Five times forty. Two 
hundred days kills them all up by Computation. And this will I venture 
my poor Gentleman-like Carcass to perform (provided there be no 
Treason practis’d upon us) by fair and discreet Manhood; that is, civilly 
by the Sword. 

Ed. Kno'welL — ^Why are you so sure of your hand, Captain, at all 
times? 

Bohadil. — Tut, never miss thrust upon my Reputation with you. 
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Ed. Krio^Tjoell . — I would not stand in Down-rights state then, an’ you 
meet him, for the Wealth of any one Street in London. 

Bobadil. — ^Why, Sir, you mistake me! if he were here now, by this 
welkin, I would not draw my Weapon on him! let this Gentleman do 
his mind: but I will bastinado him (by the bright Sun) w’here ever I meet 
him. 

Matthew. — ^Faith, and I’ll have a fling at him at my distance. 

Ed. Kiio^well . — Gods so; look where he is; yonder he goes. 

IPown-right walks oz'er the stage. 

Dow7i-right . — What peevish luck have I, I cannot meet with these 
bragging Raskals? 

Bohadil. — It’s not he? is it? 

Ed. Knio^well . — Yes faith, it is he. 

Matthew. — I’ll be hanged then if that were he. 

Ed. Kno^well. — Sir, keep your hanging good for some greater matter, 
for I assure you that was he. 

Stepheri. — Upon my Reputation it was he. 

Bohadil . — Had I thought it had been he, he must not have gone so: 
but I can hardly be induc’d to believe it was he yet. 

Ed Kiiohoell. — ^That I think, Sir. But see, he is come again! 

Down-right. — O, Pharaohs foot have I found you? Come, draw to your 
Tools; draw Gipsie, or I’ll thresh you. 

Bohadil. — Gentleman of valour, I do believe in thee, hear me — 

Down-right. — ^Draw your Weapon then. 

Bohadil. — Tall Man, I never thought on it till now (body of me) I 
had a Warrant of the Peace served on me, even now as I came along, 
by a Water-bearer; this Gentleman saw it, Mr. Matthew. 

Down-right. — ’Sdeath, you will not draw then? 

[He beats him and disarms him, Matthew runs atvay. 

Bohadil. — ^Hold, hold, under thy favour forbear. 

Down-right. — ^Prate again, as you like this, you ^Vhoreson foist you. 
You’ll controul the Point, you? Your Consort is gone? had he staid he 
had shar’d with you. Sir. 

Bohadil. — ^Well Gentlemen, bear Witness, I was bound to the Peace, 
by this good day. 

Ed. Kno'well. — No faith, it’s an ill day, Captain, never reckon it 
other: but, say you were bound to the Peace, the Law allows you to 
defend yourself: that’ll prove but a poor excuse. 

Bobadil. — I cannot tell, Sir. I desire good construction in fair sort. 
I never sustain’d the like disgrace (by Heaven) sure I was struck with a 
Plannet thence, for I had no power to touch my Weapon. 

Ed. Kno'well. — I, like enough, I have heard of many that have been 
beaten under a Plannet: go, get you to a Surgeon. ’Slid, an’ these be 
your Tricks, your passadoes, and your mountantoes, I’ll none of them. O, 
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manners! that this Age should bring forth such Creatures! that Nature 
should be at leisure to make ^cm! Come, Couz. 

S tephen. I’ll ha’ this Cloke. 

Ed. Krio^well . — Gods will, ’tis Down-rights. 

Stephen. — Nay, it’s mine now, another might have tane’t up as well as 
I, I’ll wear it, so I will, 

Ed. Kno'welL — How an’ he see it? he’ll challenge it, assure your self. 
StepJmi. — T, but he shall not ha’ it; I’ll say I bought it. 

Ed. Kno'zvell . — Take heed you buy it not too dear Couz. 

IV, Sc. 7.) 

From “Volpone” (The Fox) 

Celia 

Some Serene blast me, or dire Lightning strike 
This my ofFcnding Face. 

VOLPONE 

Why droops my Celia? 

Thou hast in place of a base Husband, found 
A worthy Lover: use thy Fortune well, 

With secrecy and pleasure. Sec, l')chold, 

What thou art Queen of; not in expectation. 

As I feed others: but possess’d and crown’d. 

See, here, a Rope of Pearl; and each, more Orient 
Than that the brave /Egyptian Queen carrous’d; 

Dissolve and drink ’em. Sec, a Carbuncle, 

May put out both the Eyes of our St. Mark; 

A Diamond would have brought Laullia Paulina, 

When she came in like Star-light hid with Jewels, 

That were the Spoyls of Provinces; take these. 

And w^ear, and lose ’em: yet remains an Ear-ring 
To purchase them again, and this whole state. 

A Gem but worth a private Patrimony, 

Is nothing: we will eat such at a Meal. 

The Heads of Parrots, Tongues of Nightingales, 

The Brains of Peacocks, and of Estriches 

Shall be our Food: and, could we get the Phoenix, 

(Though Nature lost her kind) she were our Dish. 

Celia 

Good Sir, these things might move a Mind affected 
With such delights; but I, whose Innocence 
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Is all I can think wealthy, or worth th* enjoying, 

And which once lost, I have nought to lose beyond it, 
Cannot be taken with these sensual Baits: 

If you have Conscience — 

VOLPONE 

’Tis the Beggers Vertue, 

If thou hast Wisdom, hear me, Celia. 

Thy Bathes shall be the Juice of July-fiowers, 

Spirit of Roses, and of Violets, 

The Milk of Unicorns, and Panthers breath 
Gather’d in Bags, and mixt with Cretan Wines. 

Our drink shall be prepared Gold and Amber; 

Which we will take, until my Roof whirl round 
With the Vertigo: and my Dwarf shall dance, 

My Eunuch sing, my Fool make up the Antick, 

Whilst we, in changed shapes, act Ovids Tales, 

Thou, like Europa now, and I like Jove, 

Then I like Mars, and thou like Erycine: 

So, of the rest, till we have quite run through 
And wearied all the Fables of the Gods. 

Then will I have thee in more modern Forms, 

Attired like some sprightly Dame of France, 

Brave Tuscan Lady, or proud Spanish Beauty; 

Sometimes, unto the Persian Sophies Wife; 

Or the Grand Signiors Mistress; and, for change, 

To one of our most artful Courtizans, 

Or some quick Negro, or cold Russian; 

And I will meet thee in as many shapes: 

Where we may so transfuse our wandring Souls: 

Out at our Lips, and score up sums of Pleasures, 

That the curious shall not know 
How to tell them, as they flow; 

And the envious, when they find 
What their number is, be pind. 

(Act III, Sc. 7.) 


Song. 


To Celia 


Drink to me, only, with thine Eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a Kiss but in the Cup, 
And I’ll not look for Wine. 
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The Thirst, that from the Soul doth rise, 
Doth ask a Drink divine: 

But might I of Jove’s Nectar sup, 

I would not change for tlnnc. 

I sent thee, late, a rosy Wreath, 

Not so much honoring thee, 

As giving it a hope, that there 
It could not withered be. 

But thou thereon did’st only breathe, 

And sent’st it back to me: 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of it self, but thee. 


Charis’ Triumph 

See the Chariot at Hand here of Love 
Wherein my Lady rideth! 

Each that draws, is a Swan, or a Dove 
And well the Car Love guideth. 

As she goes, all Hearts do duty 

Unto her Beauty, 

And enamour’d, do wish, so they miglit 

But enjoy such a sight ; 

That they still were to run by her side, 

Thorough Swords, thorough Seas, whither she would ride 

Do but look on her Eyes, they do light 
All that Love’s World comprise th! 

Do but look on her ITair, it is bright 
As Love’s Star when it riseth! 

Do but mark, her Forehead’s smoother 

Than words that soothe her! 

And from her arched Brows, such a Grace 

Sheds it self through the face. 

As alone there triumphs to the life 

All the Gain, all the Good of the Elements strife. 

Have you seen but a bright Lily grow, 

Before rude hands have touch’d it? 

Ha’ you mark’d but the fall o’ the Snow 
Before the Soyl hath smutch’d it? 
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Ha’ you felt the Wooll of Bever? 

a 

Or Swans Down ever? 

Or have smelt 0’ the Bud o’ the Briar? 

Or the Nard in the fire? 

Or have tasted the Bag of the Bee? 

O so white! O so soft! O so sweet is she! 

An Epitaph on Salathiel Pavy, a Boy-actor 

Weep with me all you that read 
This little Story: 

And know for whom a Tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry. 

’Twas a Child, that so did thrive 
In Grace, and Feature, 

As Heaven and Nature seem’d to strive 
Which own’d the Creature. 

Years he numbred scarce Thirteen 
When Fates turn’d cruel, 

Yet three fill’d Zodiacks had he been 
The Stages Jewxl; 

And did act (what now we moan) 

Old Men so duly. 

As, sooth, the Parcs thought him one. 

He play’d so truly. 

So, by Error to his Fate 

They all consented; 

But viewing him since (alas, too late) 

They have repented ; 

And have sought (to give new birth) 

In Baths to steep him; 

But, being so much too good for Earth, 

Heaven vows to keep him. 

Discoveries. De Shakespeare Nostrati 

I remember, the Players have often mentioned it as an honour to 
Shakespeare, that in his Writing, (whatsoever he penn’d) he never blotted 
out a Line. My answer hath been. Would he had blotted a thousand. 
Which they thought a malevolent Speech, I had not told Posterity this, 
but for their ignorance, who chose that Circumstance to commend their 
Friend by, wherein he most faulted. And to justifie mine own Candor, 
(for I lov’d the Man, and do honour his Memory (on this side Idolatry) 
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as much as any.) He was (indeed) honest, and of an open and free Nature: 
had an excellent Pliantsic; brave Notions, and gentle Expressions: wherein 
he flow’d with that facility, that sometime it was necessary he should 
be stop’d: Sufflaminandus crat; as Augustus said of Hatcrius. His 
Wit was in his own Power; would the Rule of it had been so too. Many 
times he fell into those things, could not escape laughter: As when he 
said in the Person of Ciesar, one speaking to him; Qesar thou dost me 
zoTong, He reply’d; Caesar did never zorong, hut zollh just Cause', and such 
like; which were ridiculous. But he redeemed his Vices with his Vertues. 
There was ever more in him to be praised, than to be pardoned. 


JOHN WEBSTER 

( ? 1580 - ? 1625 ) 


We know that John Webster was 
writing plays between i6os and 
1624, and that he was a member 
of the Merchant Taylors Company; 
we know scarcely anything more 
about him. We do not know when 
he was born or when he died, where 
he was educated, or how he earned 
his living. His life is perhaps more 
completely in obscurity than that 
of any important Elizabethan. Dur- 
ing his apprenticeship as a dramatist 
he wrote only in collaboration. Pie 
collaborated with Middleton and 
several others in two plays, Cmar^s 
Fall and The Two HarpieSy and 
assisted Dekker, lieywood, and 
Wentworth Smith to write Lady 
Jane, The former two plays are 
lost; but Lady Jane is usually 
identified with The Famous History 
of Sir Thomas Wyat, an inverte- 
brate play which bears many traces 
of the hand of Dekker and none of 
the hand of Webster. Webster had 
some share in the second edition of 
Marston’s Malcontent (1604), but 
it is probable that his sole contri- 
bution was the introduction, a 


work of little merit. The two 
citizen comedies Westward Ho 
and Northward Ho were both 
written in conjunction with Dekker. 
The former probably induced Jon- 
son, Chapman, and Marston to 
write Eastward IIo (1605), which 
in its turn prompted the produc- 
tion of Northward IIo. These 
plays were written ia friendly 
rivalry, not enmity; and Dekker ’s 
and Webster’s two plays are good 
and vigorous, though not equal to 
Eastward Ho. There is much 
evidence to show that Webster was 
a careful and deliberate workman; 
collaboration, therefore, did not 
suit him, and he reserved his 
strength for his original work. The 
earlier of his two great tragic 
masterpieces. The White Devil (also 
known as Vittoria Coromhona)y 
was printed in x6i2, and was prob- 
ably written in the previous year. 
The source of its plot has caused 
some investigators considerable 
trouble. The play is founded on 
fact, and the events on which it is 
based took place between 1581 
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and 1585. No account of these 
events has been found which corre- 
sponds exactly with the version 
given by Webster. It is probable 
that the alterations which he in- 
troduced were for the purpose of 
making the play more effective on 
the stage, just as Shakespeare 
altered Cinthio when writing 
Othello, W^ebster’s object was to 
make a powerful tragedy, not to 
reconstruct with exactitude what 
actually happened. He has com- 
pletely attained his object, and has 
written a masterly play on the same 
lines as Kyd’s crude revenge-plays 
and Tourneur’s extravagant tra- 
gedies. The other masterpiece of 
W’ebster, The Duchess of Malfy, 
is, if anything, more masterly. It 
is based on an old story, w’hich is 
probably alluded to by Malvolio 
in Twelfth Nighty II, v, 45 (“ the 
lady of the Strachy married the 
yeoman of the w^ardrobe”). This 
play was probably written about 
1613, though not printed until 
1623. It is a riper play than its 
great predecessor, and is probably 
the greatest non - Shakespearean 
tragedy of Elizabethan times. In 
these two plays Webster shows 
himself to have complete mastery 
over all forms of pity and terror, 
and to be able to raise melodrama 
to the plane of tragedy. Webster’s 
other plays include: The Guise and 
A Late Murther of the Sonne upon 
the Mother (with Ford), both lost; 
The DeviVs Law-case^ an unequal 
play in which purple patches are 
sewn on some veritable fustian; 
Appiiis a?id Virginia, a play which 
is meritorious rather than masterly; 


and A Cure for a Cuckold, a mix- 
ture of rough farce and romantic 
comedy. He has also been credited 
or debited with the authorship of 
The Thracian Wonder, a play in 
which he had no share. The usual 
elegy on Henry, Prince of Wales, 
a few occasional poems, and a 
city-pageant. Monuments of Honor 
(1624), comprise the rest of W^eb- 
ster’s extant works. 

Webster’s fame rests almost en- 
tirely on his two masterpieces. In 
them he has shown himself to be 
the nearest to Shakespeare among 
his contemporaries as a writer of 
tragedies, and, as Domitius Afer 
said of Virgil, he is “ propior primo 
quam tertio His plots are not 
well worked out, and his work is 
lessened in value by a certain 
Grand Guignol and macabre ele- 
ment; but he was an artist in 
words, with a marvellous gift of 
phrase. He had the restraint of a 
true master, and he saw deeply 
into the hearts of men. His work 
shares with that of Shakespeare 
the quality of inevitableness; the 
characters of other playwTights 
might have spoken as they do; 
those of Shakespeare and of Web- 
ster must so have spoken. Webster 
is an apt pupil of Shakespeare’s; 
not in the letter which killeth, 
but in the spirit which giveth 
life. 

[A. C. Swinburne, The Age of 
Shakespeare', R. C. Brooke, John 
Webster and the Elizabethan Drama', 
E. E. Stoll, John Webster: the 
Periods of his Work, The best 
edition is that of F. L. Lucas (4 
vols., 1927).] 
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From “Tlie Ducliess of Malfy” 

{The Duchess’s tnarriage with Antonio heing discovered, her 
brother Ferdinand shuts her up in a prison, and torments her 
with various trials of studied cruelty. By his command, Bosola, 
the instrument of his devices, shows her the bodies of her husband 
and children counterfeited in wax, as dead) 

Bosola 

He doth present you this sad spectacle, 

That now you know directly they arc dead, 

Hereafter you may wisely cease to grieve 
For that which cannot be recovered. 

Duchess 

There is not between heaven and earth one wish 
I stay for after this : it wastes me more 
Than were’t my picture fashion’d out of wax, 

Stuck with a magical needle, and then buried 

In some foul dunghill; and ’yond’s an excellent property 

For a tyrant, which I would account mercy. 

Bosola 

What’s that? 


Duchess 

If they would bind me to that lifeless trunk, 
And let me freeze to death. 

Bosola 

Come, you must live. 

Leave this vain sorrow. 

Things being at the worst begin to mend. 

The bee, 

When he hath shot his sting into your hand, 
May then play with your eyelid. 

Duchess 

Good comfortable fellow. 

Persuade a wretch that’s broke upon the wheel 
To have all his bones new set; entreat him live 
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To be executed again. Who must despatch me? 
I account this world a tedious theatre, 

For I do play a part in’t ’gainst my will. 

Bosola 

Come, be of comfort; I will save your life. 


Duchess 

Indeed I have not leisure to attend 
So small a business. 

I will go pray. — No: I’ll go curse. 


O fie! 


Bosola 


Duchess 

I could curse the stars! 


Bosola 

O fearful. 

Duchess 

And those three smiling seasons of the year 
Into a Russian winter: nay, the world 
To its first chaos. 

Plagues (that make lanes through largest families) 

Consume them! 

Let them like tyrants 

Ne’er be remember’d but for the ill they’ve done! 

Let all the zealous prayers of mortified 
Churchmen forget them! 

Let heaven a little while cease crowning martyrs, 

To punish them! go, howl them this; and say, I long to bleed: 
It is some mercy, when men kill with speed. [Exit. 

(Ferdinand enters.) 

Ferdinand 

Excellent, as I would wish: she’s plagued in art. 

These presentations are but framed in w’ax. 

By the curious master in that quality 
Vincentio Lauriola, and she takes them 
For true substantial bodies. 
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Bosola 

Why do you do this? 

Ferdinand 

To bring her to despair. 

Bosola 

Faith, end here; 

And go no further in your cruelty. 

Send her a penitential garment to put on 
Next to her delicate skin, and furnish her 
With beads and prayer-books. 

Ferdinand 

Damn her; that body of hci'S, 

While that my blood ran pure in’t, was more worth 
Than that, which thou wouldst comibrt, calFd a soul, 
ril send her masques of common courtesans, 

Have her meat served up by bawds and rullians, 

And (’cause she’ll need be mad) I am resolved 
To remove forth the common Irospital 
All the mad folk, and place them near her lodging: 
There let them practise together, sing, and dance, 

And act their gambols to the full of the moon. 

{She is kept waking with noises of Madmen: and, at last, is 
strangled hy common Executioners) 

Duchess. Cariola. 

Duchess 

What hideous noise was that? 

Cariola 

’Tis the wild consort 

Of madmen, lady; which your tyrant brother 
Hath placed about your lodging: this tyranny 
I think was never practised till this hour. 

Duchess 

Indeed I thank him; nothing but noise and folly 
Can keep me in my right wits, whereas reason 
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And silence make me stark mad; sit down, 
Discourse to me some dismal tragedy. 

Cariola 

O, ’twill increase your melancholy. 

Duchess 

Thou art deceived. 

To hear of greater grief would lessen mine. 
This is a prison? 


Cariola 

Yes: but thou shalt live 
To shake this durance off. 

Duchess 

Thou art a fool. 

The robin-redbreast and the nightingale 
Never live long in cages. 

Cariola 

Pray, dry your eyes. 

What think you of, madam? 

Duchess 

Of nothing: 

When I muse thus, I sleep. 

Cariola 

Like a madman, with your eyes open? 

Duchess 

Dost thou think we shall know one another 
In the other world? 


Cariola 

Yes, out of question. 


Duchess 

O that it were possible we might 

But hold some two days’ conference with the dead! 

From them I should learn somewhat I am sure 
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I never shall know here. I’ll tell thee a miracle; 

I am not niacl yet, to my cause of sorrow. 

The heaven o’er my head seems made of molten brass, 
The earth of Ilaminft' sulphur, yet I am not mad; 

1 am acquainted with sad tnisery, 

As the tann’d galley-slave is with, his oar; 

Necessity makes me suffer constantly, 

And custom makes it easy. Who do I look like now? 


CAlUOt.A 

Like to your picture in the gallery: 

A deal of lilc in show, but none in practice: 

Or rather, like some reverend monument 
Whose ruins arc cv’n pitied. 

Duciucss 

Very proper: 

And Fortune seems only to have her eyesiglit, 

To behold my tragedy: how now, 

What noise is that? 

(A SERVANT enfen.) 

SimVANT 

I am come to tell you, 

Your brother hath intended you some sport. 

A great physician, when the Ik)pe was sick 
Of a deep melancholy, presented hint 
With several sorts of madmen, which wild object 
(Being full of change and sport) forced him to laugh, 
And so the imposthumc broke: the selfsame cure 
The duke intends on you. 

Duchess 

Let them come in. 

{Here follows a Dance of sundry sorts of Madmen,, with music 
answer aUe thereto: after which Bosola {like an old man) enters, 

Duchess 

Is he mad too? 

Bosola 

I am come to make thy tomb. 
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Duchess 

Ha! my tomb? 

Thou speak’st as if I lay upon my deathbed, 

Gasping for breath: dost thou perceive me sick? 

Bosola 

Yes, and the more dangerously, since thy sickness is insensible. 

Duchess 

Thou art not mad sure: dost know me? 


Yes. 

Who am I? 


Bosola 

Duchess 

Bosola 


Thou art a box of wormseed; at best but a salvatory of green mummy. 
What’s this flesh? a little crudded milk, fantastical puff-paste. Our bodies 
are weaker than those paper-prisons boys use to keep flies in, more con- 
temptible; since ours is to preserve earth-worms. Didst thou ever see a 
lark in a cage? Such is the soul in the body: this world is like her little 
turf of grass; and the heaven o’er our heads, like her looking-glass, only 
gives us a miserable knowledge of the small compass of our prison. 


Duchess 

Am not I thy duchess? 

Bosola 

Thou art some great woman sure, for riot begins to sit on thy forehead 
(clad in grey hairs) twenty years sooner than on a merry milk-maid’s. 
Thou sleepest worse, than if a mouse should be forced to take up her 
lodging in a cat’s ear: a little infant that breeds its teeth, should it lie 
with thee, would cry out, as if thou wert the more unquiet bedfellow. 


Duchess 

I am Duchess of Malfy still. 


Bosola 

That makes thy sleeps so broken: 

Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright; 
But, look’d too near, have neither heat nor light. 
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DtTcnisRs 

Thou art very plain. 

Bosola 

My trade is to flatter the dead, not the living. 
I am a tomb -maker. 


Duciiiiss 

And thou comest to make my tomb? 


Yes. 


Bosola 


Duchess 

Let me be a little merry. 

Of what stufl' wilt thou make it? 

Bosor.A 

Nay, resolve me first; of what fashion? 

Duchess 

Why, do we grow fantastical in our death-bed? 

Do we affect fashion in the grave? 

Bosola 

Most ambitiously. Princes’ images on their tombs do not lie as they 
were wont, seeming to pray up to heaven; but with their hands under 
their cheeks (as if they died of the tooth-ache): they arc not carved with 
their eyes fixed upon the stars; but, as their minds were wholly bent 
upon the world, the selfsame way they seem to turn their fiiccs. 

Duchess 

Let me know fully therefore the effect 
Of this thy dismal preparation, 

This talk, fit for a charnel. 

Bosola 

Now I shall. [A coffin f cords^ and a belly produced. 

Here is a present from your princely brothers; 

And may it arrive welcome, for it brings 
Last benefit, last sorrow. 
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Let me see it. 

I have so much obedience in my blood, 

I wish it in their veins to do them good. 

Bosola 

This is your last presence-chamber. 

Cariola 

0 my sweet lady! 

Duchess 

Peace, it affrights not me. 

Bosola 

1 am the common bellman, 

That usually is sent to condemn^ persons 
The night before they suffer. 

Duchess 

Even now thou saidst, 

Thou wast a tomb -maker. 

Bosola 

’Twas to bring you 

By degrees to mortification. Listen. 


Dirge 

Hark, now everything is still; 

This screech-owl, and the whistler shrill, 
Call upon our dame aloud, 

And bid her quickly don her shroud. 

Much you had of land and rent; 

Your length in clay's now competent. 

A long war disturb’d your mind; 

Here your perfect peace is sign’d. 

Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping. 
Sin, their conception; their birth, weeping; 
Their life, a general mist of error; 

Their death, a hideous storm of terror. 
Strew your hair with powders sweet, 

Don clean linen, bathe your feet: 

And (the foul fiend more to check) 

A crucifix let bless your neck. 

’Tis now full tide ’tween night and day: 
End your groan, and come away. 
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C'ARIOL.'V 

Ilcncc, villains, tyrants, murderers: alas! 

What will you do with my lady? Call for help. 

Duciusss 

To whom; to our next nciglibours? They arc mad folks, 
harcwcll, Canola. 

I pray thcc look thou itiveat my little hoy 

Some syrup for his cold; and let the girl 

Say her prayers ere she sleep. — Now tvhat you please: 

What death? 


IlOSOLA 

Strangling, Here arc your CKCcutioners. 

Duchkss 

I forgive them. 

The apoplexy, catarrh, or cough of the lungs, 
Would do as much as they do. 

Bosola 

Doth not death fright you? 

Duchess 

Who would be afraid on’t, 

Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In the other world? 


Bosola 

Yet methinks, 

The manner of your death should much afflict you; 
This cord should terrify you. 


Duchess 

Not a whit. 

What would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 

With diamonds? or to be smotherkl 

With cassia? or to be shot to death with pearls? 

I know, death hath ten thousand several doors 
For men to take their exits: and his found 
They go on such strange geometrical hinges, 

You may open them both ways; any way: (for heaven’s sake) 
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So I were out of your wliispering: tell my brothers, 

That I perceive, death (now I’m well awake) 

Best gift is, they can give or I can take. 

I would fain put off my last woman’s fault; 

I’d not be tedious to you. 

Pull, and pull strongly, for your able strength 
Must pull down heaven upon me. 

Yet stay, heaven gates are not so highly arch’d 
As princes’ palaces; they that enter there 
Must go upon their knees. Come, violent death, 

Serve for Mandragora to make me sleep. 

Go tell my brothers; when I am laid out, 

They then may feed in quiet. {They strangle her, hieeliiig. 

(Ferdinand enters ) 

Ferdin.\nd 

Is she dead? 

Bosola 

She is what you would have her. 

Fix your eye here. 


Ferdinand 

Constantlv. 

Bosola 

Do you not weep? 

Other sins only speak; murder shrieks out. 

The element of water moistens the earth, 

But blood flies upwards and bedews the heavens. 

Ferdinand 

Cover her facei mine eyes dazzle i she died young. 

Bosola 

I think not so: her infelicity 
Seem’d to have years too many. 

Ferdinand 

She and I were twins: 

And should I die this instant, I had lived 

Her time to a minute. 
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SIR WALTER RAITIGH 

(? 1552-1618) 


Sir Walter Raleigh was the son 
of a Devonshire gentleman, and was 
born about 1552. lie was ccliicatcd 
at Oriel College, Oxford, where he 
did not graduate; and at an early- 
age became a soldier, serving in 
France in the Huguenot army at 
Jarnac and Moncontour. He ac- 
companied his half-brother, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, on a voyage of 
discovery in 1578; in 1580 he dis- 
tinguished himself in the Irish 
rebellion both by ability and se- 
verity. He held the view that 
leniency to bloody-minded male- 
factors was cruelty to good and 
peaceable subjects. In 1581 he was 
sent to England with dispatches, 
and at once became the queen’s 
favourite. The act of gallantry to 
which by tradition he owed his 
advancement is poetically if not 
historically true, and casts a valuable 
light on the characters of Elizabeth 
and Raleigh alike. His rise was 
rapid. In 1584 he obtained a 
charter of colonization and un- 
successfully attempted the settle- 
ment of Virginia in one or two 
following years. In 1584, also, he 
obtained^ a large share of the for- 
feited Irish estates, and introduced 
there the cultivation of the potato. 
Through the queen’s favour he 
obtained licences to sell wine and 
to export woollens, was knighted 
and made Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries or tin-mines (1585), 
vice-admiral of Devon and Corn- 
wall, and captain of the Queen’s 
Guard (1587). When the Armada 
threatened England in 1588 Raleigh 


did useful organizing work, but, to 
lus chagrin, his official duties pre- 
vented liim item taking a prominent 
part in the actual fighting. He 
always held firmly to the principle 
that attack is the best form of 
defence, and subsequently fitted 
out vcssscls to attack the Spaniards. 
In 1592 he incurred the queen’s 
displeasure by an intrigue with one 
of her maids of honour, Elizabeth 
Throgmorton. He aggravated his 
oflence in the c|uecn’s eyes by 
marrying the lady, and was im- 
prisoned for some months and 
banished from court. He never 
regained his former position in the 
queen’s afTcctions. To discover 
the fabled Dorado or region of 
gold he planned an expedition to 
Guiana, on which he embarked in 
1595, and reached the Orinoco, 
but^ was obliged to return after 
having done little more than take 
formal possession of the country 
in the name of Elizabeth. In 1596 
he held a naval command against 
Spain under Lord Howard and the 
Earl of Essex, and assisted at the 
defeat of the Spanish fleet and the 
capture of Cadiz. Next year he 
captured Fayal in the Azores; in 
1600 he became Governor of Jersey. 
James I, on his accession in 1603, 
had ^ his mind poisoned against 
Raleigh, whom he deprived of all 
his offices. Accused of complicity 
in Lord Cobham’s plot in favour of 
Arabella Stewart, Raleigh was 
brought to trial at Winchester (the 
plague was raging in London) in 
Nov., 1603. After a most unfair 
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trial, in which Coke, the Attorney- 
General, disgraced his learned pro- 
fession by an exhibition of rancour 
and brutality, Raleigh was found 
guilty of treason and sentenced to 
death. He was, however, reprieved 
and confined to the Tower. Here 
he remained for twelve years, de- 
voting himself to scientific and 
literary work. In 1616 he obtained 
his release by bribing the favourite 
Villiers, and by offering to open a 
mine of gold which he believed 
to exist near the Orinoco. The 
enterprise proved disastrous. His 
ships were wrecked by tempests 
and their crews prostrated by fever. 
Raleigh himself nearly died, and 
his beloved elder son was killed 
fighting the Spaniards at San 
Tomas. Laurence Kemys, who had 
led this ill-omened shore expedition, 
drove a knife into his heart wEen 
Raleigh rebuked him for his ill- 
success. When Raleigh returned to 
England with a remnant of his 
forces and no gold, James, who 
wished to marry the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards Charles I) to a 
Spanish princess, determined to 
propitiate the Spanish court by 
executing Raleigh on his former 
sentence. After a trial before a 
commission of the Privy Council 
the doom of death was pronounced 
against him, and he was executed 
on 29th Oct., 1618. Nothing in his 
life became him like the leaving it; 
his death did much to destroy what 
little remained of James’s popu- 
larity. 

An early biographer says of 
Raleigh: “ Authors are perplext 
under what Topick to place him, 
whether of Statesman, Seaman, 
Souldier, Chymist, or Chronologer; 
for in all these he did excel. He 
could make everything he read or 
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heard his own, and his own he 
could easily improve to the greatest 
Advantage. He seem’d to be born 
to that only which he w^ent about, 
so Dexterous w'as he in all his 
Undertakings, in Court, in Camp, 
by Sea, by Land, with Sword, 
with Pen.” His life w^as so full and 
adventurous that it is to bewondered 
at that he found any time for study 
and literary w'ork. As Dogberry 
said, “To be a w’ell-favoured man 
is a gift of fortune; but to read 
and write comes by nature 
Raleigh must have been a pupil of 
Nature in his literary gifts. His 
principal works are: A Report of 
the Truth of the Fight about the 
Isles of Azores (1591), The Discovery 
of the Empyre 0/ Guiana (1596), 
and his History of the World (1614). 
The last-named work was under- 
taken to please Henry, Prince of 
Wales, and w’as abandoned soon 
after the untimely death of the 
prince. It traces the history of the 
w^orld from the creation to 130 B.c., 
wEen Macedonia became a Roman 
province. Some six hundred and 
sixty authors are cited in this w^ork. 
According to Ben Jonson, “ the 
best wits of England were employed 
for making of his Historie Ben 
himself WTote the chapters on the 
Punic War; Robert Burhill assisted 
with the Greek and Hebrew, and 
John Hoskins revised the book. 
But the scheme of the book was 
Raleigh’s; it was grandly planned 
and grandly executed, and at times 
rises to rare heights of eloquence. 
It is, of course, not written criti- 
cally; in those days history was a 
Muse, not a branch of science. 
Raleigh’s short poems, some thirty 
in number, are admirable; the 
fragment which w^e possess of his 
long poem Cynthia, the Lady of the 

43 
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Sea does not make xis repfrct the 
loss of the bulk of tliis poenu 
[W. Stebbing, Sir Waller Ralei^h\ 
Sir E. Gossc, Raleigh] Sir Rennell 
Rodd, Sir Waller Raleij^li; bb 
Edwards, Ufa of Sir Walter Raleigh] 


M. Wukluian, Sir Walter Ralmk 
Sir Sidney Leo, (treat Eii!>lish!mi 
of the Sixteenth (ientury, T'. Brush- 
iiclcl, .mblioftraphy of Sir Walter 
R(ilei!>lf, IVl. A. S. llumc, Sir 
Walter Ralcif^lLl 


Verses Found in His Bible in the 
Gate-house at Westminster 

Even such is time, that takes in trust 
Qur youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with earth and dust; 

Who, in the dark and silent i^ijravc, 

When wc have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days; 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

My God shall raise me up, 1 trust! 


From the “FTistory of the World” 

By this which we have already set down, is seen the beginning and end 
of the three first Monarchies of the World; whereof the !f\)undcrs and 
Erectors thought that they could never have ended. That of Rome which 
made the fourth, was also at this time almost at the highest. Wc have 
left it flourishing in the middle of the Field; having rooted up or cut 
down, all that kept it from the Eyes and Admiration of the World. But 
after some continuance, it shall begin to lose the Beauty it had; the storms 
of Ambition shall beat her great Boughs and Branches one agaiiist another; 
her Leaves shall fall off; her Limbs wither, and a Ral)l)lc of Barbarous 
Nations enter the Field, and cut her down. 

Now these great Kings, and Conquering Nations, have been the 
Subject of those Ancient Histories, which have been preserved, and yet 
remain among us; and withal of so many Tragical Poets as in the Persons 
of powerful Princes, and other Mighty Men have complained against 
Infidelity, Time, Destiny; and most of all against the Variable Success 
of Worldly things, and Instability of Fortune, To tlicsc Undertakings, 
the greatest Lords of the World have been stirred up, rather by the de- 
sire of Fame, which ploweth up the Air, and soweth in the Wind; than 
by the affection of bearing Rule, which draweth after it so much Vexation, 
and so many Cares. And that this is true, the good Advice of Cineas to 
Pyrrhus proves. And certainly, as Fame hath often l^ccn dangerous to 
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the Living, so is it to the Dead of no use at all; because separate from 
Knowledge. Which were it otherwise, and the extream ill Bargain of buy- 
ing this lasting Discourse, understood by them which are dissolved; they 
themselves would then rather have wished, to have stoln out of the World 
without noise; than to be put in mind, that they have purchased the 
report of their Actions in the W’orld, by Rapine, Oppression and Cruelty, 
by giving in Spoil the Innocent and Labouring Soul to the Idle and Inso- 
lent, and by having emptied the Cities of the World of their Ancient In- 
habitants, and filled them again with so many and so variable sorts of 
Sorrows. 

Since the fall of the Roman Empire, (omitting that of the Germans, 
which had neither greatness nor continuance) there hath been no State 
fearful in the East, but that of the Turk; nor in the West any Prince that 
hath spred his Wings far over his Nest, but the Spaniard; who since the 
time that Ferdinand expelled the Moors out of Granado, have made 
many attempts to make themselves Masters of all Europe. And it is true, 
that by the Treasures of both Indies, and by the many Kingdoms which 
they possess in Europe, they are at this day the most powerful. But as 
the Turk is now counterpoised by the Persian, so instead of so many 
Millions as have been spent by the English, French, and Netherlands in 
a Defensive War, and in Diversions against them, it is easie to demon- 
strate, that with the charge of two hundred thousand Pound, continued 
but for two years or three at the most, they may not only be perswuded 
to live in Peace, but all their swelling and overflowing Streams may be 
brought back into their natural Channels and old Banks. These two 
Nations, I say, are at this day the most eminent and to be regarded; the 
one seeking to root out the Christian Religion altogether, the other the 
Truth and Sincere Profession thereof; the one to joyn all Europe to Asia, 
the other the rest of all Europe to Spain. 

For the rest, if we seek a reason of the Succession and continuance 
of this boundless Ambition in Mortal Men, we may add to that which 
hath been already said; That the Kings and Princes of the World have 
always laid before them, the Actions, but not the Ends, of those great 
Ones which preceded them. They are always transported with the Glory 
of the one, but they never mind the Misery of the other, till they find 
the Experience in themselves. They neglect the Advice of God, while 
they enjoy Life, or hope it; but they follow the Counsel of Death, upon 
his first approach. It is he that puts into Man all the Wisdom of the 
World, without speaking a Word; which God with all the Words of his 
Law, Promises or Threats, doth not infuse. Death, which hateth and 
destroyeth Man, is believed; God, which hath made him and loves him 
is always deferred. I have considered (saith Solomon) all the Works that 
are under the Sun, and behold, all is vanity and vexation of Spirit: but 
who believes it, till Death tells it us. It was Death, which opening the 
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Conscience of Charles the Fifth, made him enjoyn his Son Philip to re- 
store Navarre; and King Francis the Inrst of I'rancc, to command that 
Justice should be done upon the Murderers of the Protestants in Merindol 
and Cabrieres, which till then he neglected. It is therefore Death alone 
that can suddenly make Man to know himself. He tells the Proud and 
Insolent, that they are but Ahjects, and humbles tl\em at the instant; 
makes them cric, complain, and repent; Yea, even to hate their forepassed 
Happiness. He takes the account of the Ricli, and proves him a Begger; 
a naked Begger, which hath interest in nolliing, hut in the Gravel that 
fills his Mouth. He holds a Glass before tlie Eyes of the most Beautiful, 
and makes them see therein, their Deformity and Rottenness; and they 
acknowledge it. 

0 Eloquent, Just and Mighty Death! whom none could advise, thou 
hast perswaded; what none hath dared, thou hast done; and whom all 
the World hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the World and de- 
spised: thou hast drawn together all the far stretched Greatness, all the 
Pride, Cruelty, and Ambition of Man, and covered it all over with these 
two narrow Words, Ilic jacei. 

Lastly, Whereas this Book, by the Title it Inith, calls itself, The First 
Part of the General History of the World, implying a Second, and Third 
Volume; which I also intended, and have hewn out; besides many other 
Discouragements, perswading my Silence; it hath ])lcasccl God to take 
that Glorious Prince out of the World, to whom they were directed; 
whose unspeakable and never enough lamented loss, hath taught me to 
say with Job, Versa est in Luc turn Cithara meUy Organitm vivum in vocem 
flentimn. 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF 
HAWTHORNDEN 


( U8S 

William Drummond of Haw- 
THORNDEN was bom on 13th Decem- 
ber, 1585. His father, Sir John 
Drummond, was laird of Haw- 
thorndeii, and gentleman-usher to 
K.ing James, being knighted when 
James succeeded to the English 
crown. Drummond’s mother was 
Susannah Fowler, sister of William 
Fowler, who was secretary to 
Queen Anne, the queen-consort, 


1649 ) 

and a sonneteer and translator of 
Petrarch, Drummond was edu- 
cated at the Edinburgh High, School 
and at Edinburgh University, which 
had been founded only throe years 
before he was born. He graduated 
M.A. in 1605. In the following 
year he went to the Continent to 
study law, remaining some time 
in London on his way. He attended 
law lectures at liourges and Paris, 
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but his real interests lay in art and 
literature. When his father died 
in i6io and left him at the age of 
twenty-five laird of Hawthornden, 
he abandoned the law, which he 
had never taken very seriously, 
and devoted himself to a life of 
study. Like most poets of the 
time, he composed a lament upon 
the death of Prince Henry; it was 
entitled Tears on the Death of 
Moeliades, and was published in 
1613. Drummond became more 
and more of a recluse. In 1615 
a tragedy occurred which over- 
shadowed his life for many years. 
He fell in love with Mary Cunning- 
ham of Barns, and she died on the 
eve of their w^edding. Drummond 
was prostrated with, grief, and 
remained single for seventeen years. 
In 1616 he published a collection 
of poems, many of which were 
connected with his bereavement. 
In 1617 he wrote a poem entitled 
The River of Forth Feasting., in 
order to celebrate James’s visit to 
his northern kingdom. Late in 
the following year he met Ben 
Jonson, almost certainly for the 
first time, and entertained him for 
a fortnight or so at Hawthornden 
about Christmas-time. The notes 
which he took of Jonson’s table- 
talk, traditionally but not very 
happily known as Conversations 
{non rixa est, uhi tu puls as, ego 
vapulo tantum), were not intended 
for publication, and were not in 
fact published until 1711, and 
then in a severely “ edited ” form. 
A more correct text, edited from 
a transcript of Drummond’s MS. 
made by the antiquary Sir Robert 
Sibbald (i64i”i722) about 1710, 
was published by David Laing in 
1842, and a fully annotated edition 
by Dr. R. F. Patterson appeared 


in 1923. An ill-advised attack on 
the authenticity of the Conversations 
W2LS made by Mr. C. L. Stainer in 
1925; but Air. Stainer did not 
prove any of his allegations, and 
his case was laughed out of court. 
In 1620 Drummond had a serious 
illness, and in 1623 he published 
a volume of melancholy verse, 
Flowers of Zion, and a beautiful 
piece of reflective prose, A Cypress 
Grove, which will bear comparison 
with Sir Thomas Browme. In 
1627 ^ patent for various mechanical 
devices, mostly military appliances, 
including a kind of tank and a per- 
petual-motion machine, was granted 
to Drummond. In the same year 
he presented five hundred books 
to Edinburgh University. In 1632 
he married Elizabeth Logan, on 
account, it is said, of her resem- 
blance to his early love. He had a 
large family, and in 1638 repaired 
his house “ tit honesio otio quies- 
ceret ”, as the inscription says. He 
interested himself in genealogy, 
and was thus led on to study his- 
tory. As Bishop Sage says (1711), 
“ Our Author had a particular 
Respect and Fondness for his 
Name, and this seems to have been 
one of the Reasons he had for 
writing his History, which also 
is pretty evident from his own 
Dedication of it to John Earl of 
Perth In that dedication he 
apologizes “ that I, who the most 
part of my life have been waiting 
about small things in verse, should 
adventure to write about so many 
great and weighty affairs in prose ”. 
His History of the Lives and Reigns 
of the Five James's, Kings of Scot- 
land, from the Year 142 j to the 
Year 1342 is well-waitten but is of 
small value to students of Scottish 
history. In the stirring events 
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before and during the Civil War, 
Drummond, though an ardent 
Royalist, took little part. He circu- 
lated a tract called Irene in 1638, in 
which he urged upon all parties 
the need for moderation, and wrote 
many other political tracts of small 
literary value. The execution of 
King Charles is said to have 
hastened his end, and he died on 
4th December, 1649. 

Though a thorough-going and 
patriotic Scot, Drummond wrote 
his poems in the purest English, 
and was a pioneer in the use of the 
southern idiom among the literary 
circles of Edinburgh. His best 
work is to be found in his sonnets. 


in which he sliowcd himself to be 
an admirer of Petrarch. Owing 
doubtless to the secluded life which 
he led, he was never abreast of the 
literary fashion of the moment, 
and was a Die-hard in literature as 
well as in politics. As his editors 
of 17x1 say of him, “lie was . 
a quaint and delicate Poet, and a 
Master and Judge of all polite 
Learning. . . . In a Word, we 
may justly say, he deserves a very 
Considerable Place among the Best 
and LearnMest Men of his Age 
[L. E. Kastner, The Poetical 
Works of Drummond of llatotliornden 
(S.T.S.); David Masson, Drum- 
mond of Hawlhornden.^ 


From “A Cypress Grove” 

But is this Life so great a Good, that the Loss of it should be so 
dear unto Man? If it be, the meanest Creatures of Nature thus are 
happy; for they live no less than he. If it be so great a Felicity, how 
is it esteemed of Man himself at so small a Rate, that for so poor Gains, 
nay one disgraceful Word, he will not stand to lose it? What Plxccllcncy 
is there in it, for which he should desire it perpetual, and repine to be 
at Rest, and return to his old Grandmother Dust? Of what Moment are 
the Labours and Actions of it, that the Interruption and leaving off of 
them should be to him so distasteful, and with such grudging Lamen- 
tations received? 

Is not the Entering into Life, Weakness? the Coixtinuing, Sorrow? 
In the one, he is exposed to all the Injuries of the Elements, and like 
a condemned Trespasser (as if it were a Ihiult to come to tlic Light) 
no sooner born than manacled and bound; in the other, he is restlessly, 
like a Ball, tossed in the Tennis-Court of this World, when he is in 
the brightest Meridian of his Glory, there ncedeth nothing to destroy 
him, but to let him fall his own Height; a Reflex of the Sun, a Blast of 
Wind, nay the Glance of an Eye, is sufficient to undo him: How can 
that be any great Matter, which so small Instruments and slender Actions 
are Masters of? 

His Body is but a Mass of discording Humours, composed and 
elemented by the conspiring Influences of superior Lights, which, tho’ 
agreeing for a Trace of Time, yet can never be made uniform, and kept 
in a just Proportion. To what Sickness is it subject unto, beyond those 
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of the other sensible Creatures; no Part of it being which is not parti- 
cularly infected and afflicted by some one, nay every Part with many; 
yea so many, that the Masters of that Art can scarce number or name 
them: So that the Life of divers of the meanest Creatures of Nature hath, 
with great Reason, by the most Wise, been preferred to the natural Life 
of Man: And we should rather w^onder, how so frail a Matter should 
so long endure, than how so soon dissolve and decay. 

Are the Actions of most Part of Men, much differing from the exer- 
cise of the Spider; that pitcheth Toyls, and is Tapis t, to prey on the 
smaller Creatures, and for the w^eaving of a scornful Web eviscerateth 
it self many Days, which when with much industry finished, a little 
Puff of Wind carieth away both the Work and the Worker? Or, are they 
not like the Plays of Children? Or (to hold them at their highest Rate) 
as is a May-Game, or, what is more earnest, some Study at Chesse? Every 
Day we rise and lie down, apparel and disapparel ourselves, w^eary our 
Bodies and refresh them, which is a Circle of idle Travels and Labours 
(like Penelope’s Task) unprofitably renew^ed. Some Time we are in a 
Chase after a fading Beauty; now we seek to enlarge our Bounds, increase 
our Treasure, feeding poorly, to purchase what we must leave to those 
we never saw, or (happily) to a Fool, or a Prodigal Heir. Raised with 
the Wind of Ambition, we court that idle Name of Honour, not con- 
sidering how they, who are mounted aloft in the highest Ascendant of 
Earthly Glory, are but like tortured Ghosts, wandring with golden 
Fetters in glistering Prisons, having Fear and Danger their unseparable 
Executioners, in the midst of Multitudes rather guarded than regarded. 
They whom opaque Imaginations and inward Melancholy, have made 
weary of the World, though they have withdrawn themselves from the 
Course of vulgar Affairs, by vain Contemplations, and curious Searches, 
are more disquieted, and live a Life worse than others; their Wit being 
too sharp to give them a Taste of their present Infelicity, and to increase 
their Woes; while they of a more shallow and simple Conceit, have Want 
of Knowledge and Ignorance of themselves, for a Remedy and Antidote 
against all the Calamities of Life. 


Madrigal 


Sweet Rose, whence is this Hue 
Which does all Hues excel? 

Whence this most fragrant Smell? 

And whence this Form and gracing Grace in you? 
In flowry Paestum’s Fields perhaps you grew, 

Or Hybla’s Hills you bred. 

Or Odoriferous Enna’s Plains you fed, 
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Or Tmolus, or where Boar young Adou slew; 

Or luUli the Queen of Love you dy’d of new 
In that dear Blood, which makes you look so red? 
No, itonc of those, hut cause more high you Mist; 
My Lady^s Breast you bore, her Lips you kist. 


Flowers of Sion, 5 

Of this fair Volume which \vc World do Name 
If wc the Sheets and Iwoavcs could turn with care, 

Of Him who it corrects, and did it frame, 

Wc clear might read the Art and Wisdom rare, 

Find out his Power which ^vildcst PowLs doth tame, 
Kis Providence extendiiig every tvherc, 

His Justice which proud Rel)els doth not spare, 

In every Page, no, Period of the same. 

But silly wc like foolish, Children rest, 

Well pleashl with colour kl Velum, Leaves of Cold, 
Fair dangling Ribbands, leaving what is best, 

On the great Writer’s Sense no ’re taking hold; 

Or if by Chance wc stay our Minds on ought, 

It is some Picture on the Margin wrought. 


Madrigal 

My Thoughts hold mortal Strife, 

I do detest my Life, 

And with lamenting Cries 
Peace to my Soul to bring, 

Oft call that Prince, which here dotli Mionarcluze, 
But he grim grinning King, 

Who Catives scorns, and doth the Blest surprise, 
Late having deckt with Beauty’s Rose his Tomb, 
Disdains to crop a Weed, and will not come. 


Sonnet 

0 Night, clear Night, 0 dark and gloomy Day! 
0 wofull Waking! 0 Soul-pleasing Sleep! 

0 sweet Conceits which in my Brains did creep ! 
Yet sowr Conceits which went so soon away. 
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A Sleep I had more then poor Words can say, 

For closM in Arms (me thought) I did thee keep, 

A sorry Wretch plung’d in jMisfortunes deep. 

Am I not wak’d? when Light doth Lies bewray. 

O that that Night had never still been black! 

O that that Day had never yet begun! 

And you mine Eyes would yet no Time saw Sun! 

To have your Sun in such a Zodiack; 

Lo, what is good of Life is but a Dream, 

When Sorrow is a never-ebbing Stream. 


GEORGE WITHER 


(1588- 

George Wither was born at Bent- 
worth, in Elampshire, in 1588. He 
was educated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he did not graduate. 

In 1610 or thereabouts he settled 
in London to study law, and in 
1615 he became a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn. His interests, how- 
ever, lay in literature rather than 
in law. He wrote, as so many of 
his contemporaries did, a lament 
on the death of Prince Henry; but 
his lament took the unusual form 
of a sonnet-sequence. His poem 
on the marriage of Princess Eliza- 
beth won him some favour at 
court, which stood him in good 
stead in some of the difficulties 
which he experienced later. His 
first satirical work, Abuses stript and 
whipt, appeared in 1613; although 
its satire is general and, as satires 
go, mild, it caused his imprison- 
ment in the Marshalsea for several 
months. While he was in prison 
he wrote one of his best and most 
attractive poems, The Shepherds 
Huntings a collection of eclogues. 
Fidelia, a delightfully fresh and 
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charming poem, appeared in 1617. 
The best known of Wither’s poems, 
the famous Shall I, wasthig in 
despair, appeared in a later edition 
of Fidelia. Wither’s second attempt 
at satire. Withers Motto, Nec Jiaheo, 
nec careo, nec euro, was no more 
successful than his first attempt, 
and caused its author’s return to 
the Marshalsea in 1621. A love- 
poem, entitled Faire-Virtue, the 
Mistresse of PhiFArete, appeared 
in 1622. At this point Wither’s 
career as a poet virtually ended. 
He lived for forty-five years longer, 
and acquired some notoriety as a 
Puritan, a soldier, and an indefa- 
tigable writer of pious or political 
productions both in prose and 
verse. It is not necessary to name 
all or even many of his later and 
less worthy writings. Halelujah 
(1641), a collection of pious verse, 
shows some of his old power. His 
Hymnes and Songs of the Church 
(1623) was ordered by letters patent 
to be inserted in every copy of the 
semi-official Psalm-book in meeter, 
but Wither derived no satisfaction 
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and considerable trouble from this 
monopoly. Wither stated his case 
in an interesting enough prose tract, 
The Scholar's Purgatory (1624). 
Britain's Remembrancer (1628) is a 
long poem in eight cantos of much 
solemnity but little merit. A Col- 
lection of Emble 7 ns {1625) consisted of 
poems written to lit engravings, and 
so of small literary value. In 1639 
Wither served as captain of horse 
against the Scottish covenanters; 
but in 1642 he raised a troop of 
horse for the Parliament, and was 
appointed captain and commander 
of Farnham Castle. He was 
captured by the Royalists but 
released by the intervention of 
Sir John Denham, who said he 
wished to make sure, by the pre- 
servation of Wither ’s life, that he 
would not himself be the worst 
poet in England. Wither subse- 
quently became a major, but his 
military career was undistinguished. 
His writings rapidly increased in 
number and in worthlessness. He 
was appointed commissioner for 
the sale of the king’s goods in 1653, 
and clerk in the statute office of 
the Court of Chancery in 1655, but 
he remained dissatisfied with his 
lot. After the Restoration he was 
imprisoned for more than a year, 
and continued his career as poetaster 
and pamphleteer both in prison 


and out of it. Ilis long life came to 
an end in 1667. 

Wither (who was often called 
Withers) became almost proverbial, 
especially among cavalier poets, for 
being what Aristopluuics calls a 
pourcr forth 0 f weak washy twaddle ’ ’ 
{KpovvoxvrpoXypato^). Ifis detrac- 
tors forgot entirely what he 
himself chose to consider the sins 
and offences of his youth— his 
light and graceful pastorals and 
his pleasing satires. Between his 
best and his worst work, as between 
the best and the worst work of 
Wordsworth, a great gulf is fixed, 
so that it is hard to recognize the 
dainty pastoral poet in the pious 
and prolix platitudinist. To per- 
petrate a pun which he himself 
sanctioned, age had the power to 
wither him. No other poet im- 
presses on us so strongly that 

Youth is hot and bold, age is weak 
and cold; 

Youth is wild and age is tame. 

The restoration of the name of 
Wither, to the roll of English poets 
was mainly due to the loving 
advocacy of Charles Lamb. 

[The Spenser Society’s edition 
of Wither ’s works; F. Sidgwick, 
The Poetry of George Wither; E. 
Arbor, A ft English Garner i\ 


The Lover’s Resolution 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman’s fair? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care 
’Cause another’s rosy are? 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flowery meads in May, 

If she think not well of me, 

What care I how fair she be? 
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Shall my silly heart be pined 
’Cause I see a woman kind? 

Or a well-disposed nature 
Joined with a lovely feature? 

Be she meeker, kinder, than 
Turtle-dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be? 

Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love? 

Or her well-deservdngs known 
Make me quite forget my own? 

Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may merit name of best, 

If she be not such to me, 

What care I how good she be? 

’Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die? 

She that bears a noble mind, 

If not out'ward helps she find, 
Thinks what with them he would do 
Who without them dares her woo ; 
And unless that mind I see. 

What care I how great she be? 

Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 

I will ne’er the more despair; 

If she love me, this believe, 

I will die ere she shall grieve; 

If she slight me when I woo, 

I can scorn and let her go; 

For if she be not for me. 

What care I for whom she be? 
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WILLIAM BROWNE OF TAVISTOCK 

( 1591 - ? 1643 ) 


William Browne, usimlly called 
'' of Tavistock '' for purposes ol' 
identification, was born at Tavistock 
in 1591. He was educated at Tavi- 
stock Grammar School and at 
Exeter College, Oxford, the west- 
country college. His career in 
several respects resembles that ol 
Wither, who was his friend, lie 
did not graduate; he entered at 
Clifford’s Inn and migrated to the 
Inner Temple, and must have 
served an apprenticeship to the 
law, probably without enthusiasm. 
Ele also began his career as poet 
by writing an elegy on Prince 
Henry. The first book of his best 
work, Bntamna^s Pastorals, ap- 
peared in 1613, when he was only 
twenty-two years of age. The 
second book appeared in 1616; 
but the third, which lacks the 
finishing touches, was not printed 
until 1852, more than two hundred 
years after its author’s death. In 
1614 appeared a small volume 
entitled The ShepkerTs Pipe, con- 
taining seven eclogues, the number 
being fixed by the number of reeds 
in the syrinx or Pan’s pipe. Browne 
was a keen antiquarian, and in- 
corporated in his first eclogue a 
passage of Occleve (q.v.), whose 
name and work had fallen into 
almost complete oblivion. Besides 
Browne’s seven eclogues, this little 
volume contains eclogues by Chris- 
topher Brooke, Wither, and Davies 
of Hereford. Browne wrote in 
1615 The Inner Temple Masque, 
dealing with the story of Ulysses 
and Circe. It is a beautiful masque, 
but it is uncertain whether it was 


ever •|'»cr formed, and it was not 
printed until 177s. ’Phe second 
iuilf of Browne’s life did not 
resemble Wilber’s somewhat tur- 
bulent later career, for he led a life 
of calm placidity; but his literary 
output scorns to have ceased. In 
1624 he became tutor to the future 
Earl of Carnarvon, who was killed 
at Newbury. 1 lo took his M.A. at 
Oxford ill lluit year, lie somehow 
or other, possibly by means of a 
judicious marriage, was able to 
purchase an estate near Dorking, 
lie died iii 1643, or possibly in 
1645. 

Browne was a devoted admirer 
and follower of Sidney and of 
Spenser, but especially of Spenser. 
His Bri (annuls Pastorals is enter- 
taining and pleasing if read in the 
right spirit. If it is read for the 
story, the puzzled reader will soon 
throw it aside in disgust, when he 
finds liimsclf lost in a maze of 
unintelligible allegory. The poem 
should be read for its beautiful 
descriptive passages, especially the 
descriptions of country life and 
scenery. Many of these passages 
take the form of similes. They will 
repay constant reading, and the 
persevering reader, using them as 
stepping-stones, may manage to 
wade through the whole poem 
with considerable pleasure. The 
famous epitaph on the Countess of 
Pembroke, Underneath this sable 
hearse, is sometimes attributed to 
Browne, sometimes to Jonson. The 
evidence cither way is not decisive, 
and unless more is discovered, the 
problem of authorship must be 
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ded as insoluble. Browne has 
's been loved by other poets; 
»n imitated him, and Keats, 
in some respects resembled 
was an ardent admirer, 
ordon Goodwin, The Poetical 


Works of William Browne'; Sir 
Edmund Gosse, The Jacobean Poets; 
F. W. Moorman, William Browne, 
his Brita?mia's Pastorals; Sir A. 
T. Quiller- Couch, Adventures in 
Criticism^ 


Britannia’s Pastorals 

Book 11, Song I 

Glide soft, ye silver floods, 

And every spring: 

Within the shady w’oods 
Let no bird singl 
Nor from the grove a turtle-dove 
Be seen to couple with her love; 

But silence on each dale and mountain dwell, 
Whilst Willy bids his friend and joy farewell. 

But (of great Thetis^ train) 

Ye mermaids fair, 

That on the shores do plain 
Your sea-green hair. 

As ye in trammels knit your locks, 

Weep ye; and so enforce the rocks 
In heavy murmurs through the broad shores tell 
How Willy bade his friend and joy farewell. 

Cease, cease, ye murdhing winds, 

To move a wave; 

But if with troubled minds 
You seek his grave; 

Kmow ’tis as various as yourselves, 

Now in the deep, then on the shelves, 

His cofHn toss’d by fish and surges fell, 

Whilst Willy weeps and bids all joy farewell. 

Had he Arion-like 
Been judged to drown. 

He on his lute could strike 
So rare a sowne, 

A thousand dolphins w’^ould have come 
And jointly strive to bring him home. 
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But he on shipboard died, by sickness fell, 
Since when his Willy bade all joy farewell. 


Orcat Neptune, hear a swain! 
llis coffin take, 

And with a p;oklcn chain 
For pity make 

It fast unto a rock near land 1 
Where cv’ry calmy morn I’ll stand, 

And ere one sheep out of niy fold I tell, 

Sad Willy’s pipe shall bid his friend farc\vcll. 


Ah heavy shepherd, whosoe’er thou l)e. 

Quoth fair Marina, I do pity thee: 

For who by death is in a true friend cross’d, 

Till he be earth, he half himself hath lost. 

More happy deem I thee, lamented swain, 

Whose body lies among the scaly train, 

Since I shall never think that thou canst die, 

Whilst Willy lives, or any poetry: 

For well it seems in versing he hath skill, 

And though he, aided from the sacred hill, 

To thee with him no equal life cair give, 

Yet by his pen thou may’st for ever live. 

With this a beam of sudden brightness Hies 
Upon her face, so daz/ding her clear eyes. 

That neither flower nor grass which by her grew 
She could discern cloth’d in their perfect hue. 

For as a wag, to sport with such as pass, 

Taking the sunbeams in a looking-glass, 

Conveys the rays into the eyes of one 
Who, blinded, either stumbles at a stone, 

Or as he dazzded walks the peopled streets, 

Is ready justling every man he meets: 

So then Apollo did in glory cast 
His bright beams on a rock with gold enchas’d, 
And thence the swift reflection of their light 
Blinded those eyes, the cluefest stars of night, 
When straight a thick-swoll’n cloud (as if it sought 
In beauty’s mind to have a thankful thought) 
Inveil’d the lustre of great Titan’s car, 

And she beheld from whence she sat, not far, 

Cut on a high-brow’d rock, inlaid with gold, 

This epitaph, and read it, thus enroll’d: 
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In depth of waves long hath Alexis slept, 

So choicest jewels are the closest kept; 

Whose death the land had seen, but it appears 
To countervail his loss men wanted tears. 

So here he lies, whose dirge each mermaid sings, 

For whom the clouds weep rain, the Earth her springs. 

{Lhies 242-318.) 


SIR HENRY WOTTON 

( 1568-1639) 


Sir Henry Wotton was born at 
Boughton Hall, Kent, in 1568. He 
was educated at Winchester and 
at New College, Oxford, but he 
subsequently migrated to Queen’s 
College, whence he graduated B.A. 
in 1588. He then devoted some 
seven years to foreign travel, and 
returned in 1595, a scholar and a 
man of the world in the best sense 
of the term. He became a kind of 
secret agent to the Earl of Essex, 
and when Essex lost the queen’s 
favour, Wotton thought it prudent 
to leave England and settle in 
Venice. Though he was not impli- 
cated in Essex’s plot, he did not 
return to England until after the 
death of the queen. While at 
Venice he wrote his important 
prose work, The State of Christen- 
dom, which, however, was not 
published until 1657. In 1602 
Ferdinand the Great, Duke of 
Tuscany, intercepted certain letters 
which discovered a design to kill 
James VI of Scotland, and sent 
Wotton in the disguise of an Italian 
to Scotland, with letters and Italian 
antidotes against poison. He stayed 
three months in Scotland, and \vas 
well received by the king, who 
in gratitude, when he became 


King of England, knighted Wotton 
and appointed him ambassador to 
Venice. Wotton held this post for 
almost twenty years (not consecu- 
tive), returning home finally in 
1624. He upset and almost ruined 
his career by an inopportune joke 
— by defining an ambassador as 
an honest man, sent to lie abroad 
for the good of his country ”. This 
epigram ruined his chance of being 
appointed secretary to the king 
after the death of Lord Salisbury. 
When he finally left Venice in 1624, 
he was without money or the means 
of earning it. He published a small 
and unimportant book on archi- 
tecture, a paraphrase of Vitruvius. 
On 26th July, 1624, he was appointed 
Provost of Eton, and held this post 
until his death in 1639. The last 
years of his life were tranquil, and 
he spent much of his leisure fish- 
ing with his friend Izaak Walton. 
He started several literary projects 
which he did not carry out — a 
History of England, a Life of Luther, 
and a Life of Donne, He wrote letters 
of much interest to various corre- 
spondents. The main collection of 
his works, Reliquiae Wottonianae, 
preceded by Walton’s memoir, 
appeared posthumously in 1651. 
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Wolton had the good fortune to 
write one exquisite and one lirst- 
rate poem, and to have liis life 
written by Walton. Waltoids 
tribute was written not only in the 
spirit of friendship, but in the 
spirit of brotherly love which one 
lisherman feels for another. As a 
man of letters Wotton was some- 
thing of an amateur, though lie was 


a man of light and leading in his 
own generation. But lie will always 
ho remembered as the author of 
You meaner beau lies of flic niirht and 
as one of the most eminent Endish 

\ O’*' 

biograiiliees . 

|lzaak Walton, Lives; L. P. 
Su\ith, Life and Lvilers of Sir Jlenry 
Wo Non; Sir A. W. Ward, Sir Henry 
Wol/on, a Bioi^rafhical Skeichi] 


On his Mistress, the Queen of Bohemia 

You meaner beauties of the night, 

That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 

You common people of the skies; 

What arc you when the moon shall rise? 

You curious chanters of the wood, 

That warble forth Dame Nature’s lays, 

Thinking your passions understood 

By your weak accents; what’s your praise, 

When riiilomel her voice shall raise? 

You violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your own; 

What are you when the rose is lilown? 

So, when my mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind, 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queen, 

Tell me if she were not designed 
The eclipse and glory of her kind? 


The Character of a Happy Life 

How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill; 
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Whose passions not his masters are ; 

Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame or private breath; 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice ; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given by praise; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good; 

Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 

W'hose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend. 

This man is freed from semle bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall: 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
Amd, having nothing, yet hath all. 


Up on the Death of Sir Albertus Morton’s Wife 

He first deceased; she for a little tried 
To live without him, liked it not, and died. 


RICHARD CORBET 

( 1582-1635 ) 


Richard Corbet was the son of a 
gardener of Ewell, in Surrey, and 
was born in 1582. He was educated 
at Westminster School, Broadgates 
Hall (Pembroke College), Oxford, 
and Christ Church. He graduated 
B.A. in 1602, M.A. in 1605, and 

VOL. II. 


B.D. in 1617. He had a distin- 
guished career as don and church- 
man, becoming Dean of Christ 
Church in 1620, Bishop of Oxford 
in 1624, and Bishop of Norwich in 
1632. He was an intimate friend of 
Ben Jonson, for whom he probably 

43 
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obtained tlie honorary dct^Tcc of 
M.A. at Oxford, and he wUsS also, 
as Beil’s friends were wont to be, 
a lover of conviviality and a hater 
of Puritanism. Corbet did not 
allow his high spiritual ollicc to 
interfere unduly with his love of 
wine and practical joking, and 
many legends gathered round him. 
lie was in the habit of visiting the 
wine-cellar with his eliaplain, doff- 
ing his episcopal vestments, and 
abandoning himself to enjoyraent 
of the generous liquor. On one 
occasion, when he was a Doctor of 
Divinity, he met at Abingdon 
Cross a ballad-vender who could 
not sell his wares; so he borrowed 
the man’s leather jerkin and sang 


the ballads so lustily that the stock 
was soon disposed of. Ilis hand- 
some appearance and well-toned 
voice d()ul)tless helped him in this 
venture. 

Corbet’s poems (published 1647) 
arc not great literature, but are 
most jdeasant to read, rcllccting as 
they do his good-humoured per- 
sonality. Fairies Farewell is per- 
haps tlic best known of them; but 
Iter Foreale and the Journey to 
France are l>oth excellent poems 
of their kind. The lines to his 
three-ycar-old son arc most touch- 
ing; it is melancholy to have to 
record that that son was a failure 
in life, and sponged upon his rich 
acquaintances. 


Fairies Farewell 


Ibircwcll, rewards and fairies! 

Good housewives now may say, 

For now foul sluts in dairies 
Do fare as well as they. 

And though they sweep their hearths no less 
Than maids were wont to do, 

Yet who of late, for cleanliness, 

Finds sixpence in her shoe? 


Lament, lament, old abbeys. 

The fairies’ lost command! 

They did but change priests’ babies, 

But some have changed your land; 

And all your children sprung from thence, 
Are now grown Puritanes; 

Who live as changelings ever since, 

For love of your demains. 


At morning and at evening both 
You merry were and glad; 

So little care of sleep or sloth 
These pretty ladies had; 
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When Tom came home from labour, 

Or Ciss to milking rose. 

Then merrily merrily went their tabour 
And nimbly went their toes. 


Witness those rings and roundelays 
Of theirs, which yet remain. 
Were footed in Queen jXIary’s days 
On many a grassy plain; 

But since of late, Elizabeth, 

And later, James came in, 

They never danced on any heath 
As when the time hath been. 


By w^hich we note the fairies 
Were of the old profession; 
Their songs were Ave -Maries, 
Their dances were procession. 
But now, alas! they all are dead, 
Or gone beyond the seas; 

Or farther for religion fled; 

Or else they take their ease. 


A tell-tale in their company 
They never could endure; 

And whoso kept not secretly 
Their mirth, was punished sure; 

It was a just and Christian deed 
To pinch such black and blue: 

Oh, how the Commonwealth doth need 
Such justices as you! 
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"OHN DONNE 

( 1573 " ) 


John Donne was bom in T573, 
His name was prononncccl as if 
spelt Dunn ”, and was hiiuior- 
ously latinized as “ Johannes 
Factus His father was an iron- 
monger of Welsh extraction, and 
his mother was a daughter of Joint 
FJeywood (q.v.) the epigrammatist, 
and a grand-niece of Sir Thomas 
More. Donne’s mother, therefore, 
was a Roman Catholic, and J)onne 
was educated in the princijdes of 
the old faith. He was entered at 
Hart Hall, Oxford, at the early 
age of eleven, probably to avoid 
subscribing the oath of supremacy. 
He did not graduate, nor did he 
take a degree at Cambridge, whither 
he migrated to complete his studies. 
In 159:3 he was entered at Idncolnhs 
Inn, though he appears to have 
been a member of Thavics Inn 
previously. His legal studies were 
probably interrupted 1)y the com- 
position of much of his poetry, as 
Ben Jonson affirmed that Donne 
had “ written all his best pieces 
ere he was 25 years old In 1596 
he served as a volunteer in the 
expedition to Cadiz, and in the 
next year he went to the Azores, 
being accompanied on both occa- 
sions by his friend Sir Henry 
Wotton (q.v.). On the second of 
these voyages they made friends 
with Sir Thomas Egerton the 
younger, who secured Donne's 
appointment as private secretary 
to his father, Sir Thomas Egerton 
the elder (afterwards Lord Elles- 
mere and Viscount Bracldey), who 
had been appointed Lord Keeper 
in 1596. A busy and lucrative 


career seemed to be opening for 
.Donne, hut unfortunately he spoilt 
liis chances by clandestinely marry- 
ing Anne IMorc, his master’s niece 
by .marriage. F’or this olTcncc he 
was dismissed iVom his post and 
im])risoncd; for many years he 
and lus wife lived in. considerable 
poverty, and he had no very definite 
means of livelihood. He lived for 
a^ time with his wife’s cousin, 
Francis Woolcy, and for a time 
with Sir Roljcrl; Drury, whose 
hivour lie gained by ^vriting two 
extravagantly adulatory poems on 
the death of his only daughter. 
'.Llicsc were the first of Donne’s 
poems to be printed in, his life- 
time, nor were many of his writings 
published until two years after his 
death, though most of his poems 
circulated .freely in manuscript. 
His satires and elegies were ex- 
tremely pojnilar. J Ic assisted 
ddionuus Morton, afterwards Bishop 
of Durham, to rout the Jesuits in 
argument, and wrote a curious 
prose tract: named Bialhanatos in 
defence of suicide, and another 
polemical work, by royal command, 
entitled Pmido-Mar/yr. In 1615 
Donne at hist yielded to the king’s 
reiterated wish that he should be- 
come a clergyman. He was held 
back from taking orders not only 
by scruples about lus unworthiness, 
but by hopes that some lucrative 
lay position might still be found 
for him. As soon as he complied 
with the king’s desire, his pecu- 
niary difficulties ceased. In 1616 
he became divinity reader at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and in 1621 he was 
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appointed Dean of St. Paul’s. He 
threw himself with characteristic 
fervour into his new career, and 
he was marked down for a bishopric 
when his fatal illness began its 
course. His sermons were famous, 
and we do not possess any more 
splendid examples of pulpit elo- 
quence. They are no mere draw’’- 
ing out of the staple of verbosity; 
the magnificence of the language 
is equalled by the loftiness of the 
thought. 

Donne’s writings have suffered 
somewhat from the gap of over 
thirty years which lay between the 
composition and the publication 
of some of them. Many poems by 
other hands were fathered on him, 
and his genuine poems are fre- 
quently corrupted. But when all 
possible allowance is made for 
textual errors, his style still remains 
tortured and crabbed, and his 
metre is frequently unmelodious. 
His lines on the death of Prince 
Henry were written, Jonson tells 
us, to match Sir Edward Herbert in 
obscureness. Sometimes he can 
write as clearly and tersely as any 
of his contemporaries; but often 
he is laboured and difficult. He 
was the founder and leader of that 
school of poetry which Dr. Johnson 
not very aptly named “ metaphy- 
sical The absurdities of this 
school are quite as great in their 
own way as those of the Euphuists; 
similia dissiniilihus comparantiir, and 
all bounds of common sense are 
passed in a desperate attempt to 
be clever at all costs. The pecu- 
liarities of this school are parti- 
cularly displeasing to those who 
admire the austere self-restraint 
of the great Greek poets. Donne’s 
influence on English poetry was 
almost wholly maleficent, though 


some of his poems are beyond 
criticism. His Satires , written 
between 1593 and 1597, are rough 
and harsh, and follow the tradition 
of Persius rather than that of 
Horace. Pope “ versified ” two of 
these satires, to make them more 
in accordance with eighteenth -cen- 
tury taste. His Songs are mostly 
real songs, intended to be set to 
music and sung. His Elegies are 
more typical of his strange and 
contradictory genius. The Progress 
of the Souf Poema Satyricon is an 
incomplete, sombre, and somewhat 
disgusting poem on metempsy- 
chosis. The Storm and The Cahn 
are among the best of Donne’s 
Letters^ both being reminiscences 
of his expeditions in 1596 and 
1597. His sacred poems are of 
great excellence. 

Jonson’s opinions of Donne are 
interesting. He considered him 
the first poet in the world in some 
things; but thought that “ Done, 
for not keeping of accent, deserv^ed 
hanging”, and that “ Done himself, 
for not being understood, would 
perish ”. There is much truth in 
these seemingly contradictory re- 
marks. Donne’s poems too often 
‘‘ run like a brewer’s cart upon the 
stones, ‘ quae per salebras, altaque 
saxa cadunt ’ His thought, how- 
ever, is often great and not merely 
quaint, and shines through the 
obscurity of his style. Professor 
Saintsbury has said somewhere 
that every reader of Donne is 
“ either an adept or an outsider 
born”; it is not possible for a 
member of the latter class to wTite so 
as to satisfy a member of the former . 

[Walton’s masterly life of Donne 
is a great but not entirely reliable 
biography. Walton knew Dr. 
Donne but not Jack Donne (the 
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lutithcsis of persons ” is Donne’s 
^n). 11. J. C. Grierson, 'riw 

ems of John Donne; Sir Iklnrund 
)ssc, Life and Lc tiers of John 


Donne, h. M. Simpson, A Sludv 
of Donne's Prose Q. L. 

Keynes, The Bibliography of John 
Donnc,\ 


rf“Al • - 

iiie bun Rising 

Busy old fool, unruly Sun, 

Why dost thou thus, 

Through windows, and through curtains call on us? 
Must to thy motions lovers’ seasons run? 

Saucy pedantic wretch, go chide 
Late school boys, and sour prentices, 

Go tell Court-huntsmen, that the King will ride, 
Call country ants to harvest oHiccs; 

Love, all alike, no season knows, nor clime, 

Nor hours, days, months, which arc llio rags of time. 


Thy beams, so reverend, and strong 
Why shouldst thou think? 

I could eclipse and cloud them with, a wink, 

But that I would not lose her sight so long: 

If her eyes have not blinded thine, 

IjOoIv, and to-morrow late, tell me, 

Whether both th’ Indias of spice and mine 
Be where thou Icftst them, or lie here with me. 
Ask for those Kings whom thou saw’st yesterday, 
And thou shalt hear, All here in one bed lay. 


She is all States, and all Princes, X, 

Nothing else is. 

Princes do but play us; compar’d to this, 

All honour’s mimic; All wealth alchemy. 

Thou, sun, art half as happy as we, 
la that the world’s contracted thus; 

Thine age asks ease, and since thy duties be 
To warm the world, that’s done in wanning us. 
Shine here to us, and thou art every wiicrc; 

This bed thy centre is, these walls, thy sph,crc. 
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Go, and catch a falling star, 

Get with child a mandrake root. 

Tell me, where all past years are, 

Or who cleft the Devil’s foot, 

Teach me to hear Mermaids singing, 

Or to keep off envy’s stinging, 

And find 
What wind 

Serv^es to advance an honest mind . 

If thou beest borne to strange sights, 
Things invisible to see, 

Ride ten thousand days and nights, 

Till age snow W’hite hairs on thee. 

Thou, when thou return ’st, wilt tell me 
All strange wonders that befell thee, 

And swear 
No w^here 

Lives a woman true, and fair. 

If thou findst one, let me know, 

Such a Pilgrimage were sweet; 

Yet do not, I would not go. 

Though at next door we might meet, 
Though she were true, w^hen you met her, 
And last, till you wu'ite your letter, 

Yet she 
Will be 

False, ere I come, to two, or three. 

The Undertaking 

I have done one braver thing 
Than all the Worthies did, 

And yet a braver thence doth spring, 
Which is, to keep that hid. 

It were but madness now t’ impart 
The skill of specular stone, 

When he which can have learn’d the art 
To cut it, can find none. 
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So, if I now should utter this, 
Olliers (because no more 

Such, slull: to work upon, there is,) 
Would love but as before. 

But he who loveliness witliiu 
Ilatli found, all outward loathes, 

For he who colour loves, and skin, 
Loves but their oldest clothes. 

If, as I have, you also do 
Vertue attir’d in woman see, 

And dare love that, and say so too, 
And forget the lie and Slie; 

And if this love, though placed so, 
From profane men you hide, 

Wliich will .no faith on this bestow, 
Or, if they do, deride: 

Then you have done a braver thing 
Than all the Worthies did; 

And a braver thence will spring, 
Which is, to keep that hid. 


The Canonization 

For Godsakc hold your tongue, and let me love, 

Or chide niy palsy, or my gout, 

My five grey hairs, or ruin’d fortune flout, 

With wealth your state, your mind with Arts improve, 
Take you a course, get you a place, 

Observe his honour, or his grace. 

Or the King’s real, or his stamped face 
Contemplate, what you will, approve, 

So you will let me love. 

Alas, alas, who’s injur’d by my love? 

What merchants’ ships have my sighs drown’d? 

Who says my tears have ovcrllow’d his ground? 

When did my colds a forward spring remove? 

When did the heats which my veins fill 
Add one more to the plaguy Bill? 
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Soldiers find wars, and Law^^ers find out still 
Litigious men, which quarrels move, 

Though she and I do love. 

Call us what you will, \ve are made such hy love; 

Call her one, me another fly, 

We are Tapers too, and at our own cost die, 

And w'e in us find th’ Eagle and the Dove. 

The Phoenix riddle hath more wit 
By us, w^e tw^o being one, are it. 

So to one neutral thing both sexes fit, 

We die and rise the same, and prove 
Mysterious by this love. 

We can die by it, if not live by love, 

And if unfit for tombs and hearse 
Our legend be, it will be fit for verse; 

And if no piece of Chronicle w^e prove, 

Weil build in sonnets pretty rooms; 

As w-ell a w’ell-wrought urn becomes 
The greatest ashes, as half-acre tombs. 

And by these hymns, all shall approve 
Us canonized for Love: 

And thus invoke us; You whom reverend love 
Made one another’s hermitage; 

You, to whom love was peace, that now is rage; 

Who did the w^hole world’s soul contract, and drov 
Into the glasses of your eyes 
(So made such mirrors, and such spies. 

That they did all to you epitomize,) 

Countries, Towns, Courts: Beg from above 
A pattern of your love! 



Sweetest love, I do not go, 

For w'eariness of thee. 

Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter Love for me; 

But since that I 
Must die at last, ’tis best. 

To use myself in jest 
Thus by feign’d deaths to die; 
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Yesternight the Sun went hence, 

And yet is here to-dny, 
lie hath no desire nor sense, 

Nor half so short a way: 
ddien fear not me, 

But believe that I shall make 
Speedier journeys, since I take 
More wings and spurs tlian he. 

0 how feeble is man's power, 

That if good fortune fall, 

Cannot add another hour, 

Nor a lost hour recall! 

But come bad chance, 

And we join to it our strength, 

And we teach it art and length,, 

Itself o'er us to advance. 

When thou sigli'st, thou sigh'st not wind, 
But sigh'st my soul away, 

When thou weep'st, unkindly kind, 

My life’s blood doth decay. 

It cannot be 

That thou lov'st me, as thou say'st, 

If in thine my life thou waste, 

Thou art the best of me. 

Let not thy divining heart 
Forethink me any ill. 

Destiny may take thy part, 

And may thy fears fulfil; 

But think that we 
Are but turn’d aside to sleep; 

They who one another keep 
Alive, ne'er parted be. 


From the Sermons ” 

ALL MUST DIE 

not man die even in his birth? The breaking of prison is death, 
t is our birth, but a breaking of prison? As soon as we were 
by God, our very apparel was an Emblem of death. In the 
dead beasts, he covered the skins of dying men. As soon as 
us on work, our very occupation was an Emblem of death; It 
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was to dig the earth; not to dig pitfalls for other men, but graves for 
ourselves. Hath any man here forgot to-day, that yesterday is dead? 
And the Bell tolls for to-day, and will ring out anon; and for as much 
of every one of us, as appertains to this day. Quotidie mormiur, et taineii 
710 S esse aetejiios putarmis, says S. Hierome; We die every day, and we 
die all the day long; and because we are not absolutely dead, we call 
that an eternity, an eternity of dying: And is there comfort in that state? 
why, that is the state of hell itself, Eternal dying, and not dead. 

But for this there is enough said, by the Moral man; (that we may 
respite divine proofs, for divine points anon, for our several Resur- 
rections) for this death is merely natural, and it is enough that the moral 
man says. Mors lex^ tributum^ qfficiimi fnorialium. First it is lex, you 
were born under that law, upon that condition to die: so it is a rebellious 
thing not to be content to die, it opposes the Law. Then it is Tributum, 
an imposition which nature the Queen of this world lays upon us, and 
which she will take, when and where she list; here a young man, there 
an old man, here a happy, there a miserable man; And so it is a seditious 
thing not to be content to die, it opposes the prerogative. And lastly, 
it is Offichim, men are to have their turns, to take their time, and then 
to give way by death to successors; and so it is Incivile, inofficiosimi, 
not to be content to die, it opposes the frame and form of government. 
It comes equally to us all, and makes us all equal when it comes. The 
ashes of an Oak in the Chimney, are no Epitaph of that Oak, to tell 
me how high or how large that was ; It tells me not w^hat flocks it sheltered 
while it stood, nor w^hat men it hurt when it fell. The dust of great 
persons’ graves is speechless too, it says nothing, it distinguishes nothing: 
As soon the dust of a wretch whom thou wouldest not, as of a Prince 
whom thou couldest not look upon, wdll trouble thine eyes, if the wind 
blow it thither; and when a whirlwind hath blown the dust of the Church- 
yard into the Church, and the man sweeps out the dust of the Church 
into the Churchyard, who will undertake to sift those dusts again, and to 
pronounce, This is the Patrician, this is the noble flour, and this the 
yeomanly, this the Plebeian bran. 

Donne’s Last Sermon 

In all our periods and transitions in this life, are so many passages 
from death to death; our very birth and entrance into this life, is exitus 
a morte, an issue from death, for in our mother’s womb we are dead so, 
as that we do not know we live, not as much as w^e do in our sleep, neither 
is there any grave so close, or so putrid a prison, as the womb would be 
unto us, if we stayed in it beyond our time, or died there before our time. 
In the grave the worms do not kill us, we breed and feed, and then kill 
those worms, which we ourselves produced. In the womb the dead child 
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kills the Mother tlial: conceived it, and is a nixnalerer, nay a parricide 
even after it is dead. And if wc he not dead so in tlie ^vonlb, so as that 
being dead wc kill her that gave us our first life, our life of vegetation 
yet we arc dead so, as David’s idols arc dead. Iix tli,c womb wc have 
eyes and sec not, cars and hear not; There in the womb we arc fitted for 
works of darkness, all the while deprived of liglu: And there in the 
womb wc arc taught cruelty, by being led with l)lood, and may be damned, 
though wc be never born. 

We have a winding sheet in our Mother’s womb, which grows with 
us from our conception, and wc come into the world, xvound up in that 
winding sheet, ibr wc come to seek a grave; And as i^risouers discharg’d 
of actions may lie for fees; so when the womb hath discharg’d us, yet 
we arc bound to it by cords of ilesli by such a string, as that wc cannot 
go thence, nor stay there; wc celebrate our own funerals with cries, even 
at our birth; as though our threescore and ten years’ life were spent 
in our mothers’ labour, and our circle made up in tlic first point thereof; 
we beg our Baptism, with another Sacrament, with tears; And wc come 
into a world that lasts many ages, but wc last not. 

This whole world is but an universal churchyard, but our common 
grave, and the life and motion that the greatest persons have in it, is 
but as the shaking of buried bodies in their grave, l)y an earthquake. 
That which wc call life, is hut Ilcbdoinada moriium, a tveck of death, 
seven days, seven periods of our life spent in dying, a, dying seven times 
over, and there is an end. Our birth dies in infancy, and our infancy 
dies in youth, and youth and the rest die in age, and age also dies, and de- 
termines all. Nor do all these, youth out of infaucy, or age out of youth 
arise so, as a Phoenix out of the ashes of another Iducnix formerly dead, 
but as a wasp or a serpent out of carrion, or as a Snake out of dung. 
Our youth is worse than our infancy, and our age worse than our youth. 
Our youth is hungry and thirsty, after tliosc sins, which our infancy 
knew not; And our age is sorry and angry, that it cannot pursue those 
sins which our youth did; and besidOwS, all the way, so many deaths, that 
is, so many deadly calamities accompany every condition, and every 
period of this life, as that death itself would be an case to them that suJTer 
them: Upon this sense doth Job wish that Ood had not given him an 
issue from the first death, from the womb, Wherefore hast thou brought 
me forth out of the womb? 0 that I had given up the (/host, and no 
eye seen me! I should have been as though I had not been,. 

But for us that die now and sleep in the state of the dead, wc must 
all pass this posthumc death, this death after death, nay this death after 
burial, this dissolution after dissolution, this death of corruption and 
putrefaction, of vermiculation and incineration, of dissolution and dis- 
persion in and from the grave, when these Ixodics that have been the 
children of royal parents, and the parents of royal cliildrcn, must say 
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with Job, Corruption thou art my father, and to the Worm thou art 
my mother and my sister. IMiserable riddle, when the same worm must 
be my mother, and my sister, and my self. Miserable incest, \vhen I 
must be married to my mother and my sister, beget and bear that worm 
which is all that miserable penury; when my mouth shall be filled with 
dust, and the worm shall feed, and feed sweetly upon me, w’hen the 
ambitious man shall have no satisfaction, if the poorest alive tread upon 
him, nor the poorest receive any contentment in being made equal to 
Princes, for they shall be equal but in dust. One dieth at his full strength, 
being w^holly at ease, and in quiet, and another dies in the bitterness 
of his soul, and never eats with pleasure, but they lie down alike in the 
dust, and the w^orm covers them; In Job and in Esay, it covers them and 
is spread under them, the worm is spread under thee, and the w^orm 
covers thee. There’s the Mats and the Carpets that lie under, and there’s 
the State and the Canopy, that hangs over the greatest of the sons of 
men; Even those bodies that were the temples of the holy Ghost, come 
to this dilapidation, to ruin, to rubbish, to dust, even the Israel of the 
Lord, and Jacob himself hath no other specification, no other denomina- 
tion, but that, vermis Jacoby Thou w^orm of Jacob. Truly the considera- 
tion of this posthume death, this death after burial, that after God, 
(with whom are the issues of death) hath delivered me from the death 
of the womb, by bringing me into the world, and from the manifold 
deaths of the v^orld, by laying me in the grave, I must die again in an 
Incineration of this flesh, and in a dispersion of that dust. That all that 
Monarch, who spread over many nations alive, must in his dust lie in 
a corner of that sheet of lead, and there, but so long as that lead will last, 
and that private and retired man, that thought himself his own for ever, 
and never came forth, must in his dust of the grave be published and, 
(such are the revolutions of the graves) be mingled with the dust of every 
highway, and of every dunghill, and swallowed in every puddle and 
pond; This is the most inglorious and contemptible vilification, the 
most deadly and peremptory nullification of man, that w^e can consider. 


SIR THOMAS OVERBURY 

(1581-1613) 

Sir Thomas Overbury was born Queen’s College, Oxford, w^here he 
at Compton- Scorpion, Warwick- graduated B.A. in 1598, and was a 
shire, in 1581. His father was Sir member of the Middle Temple. 
Nicholas Overbury, afterw^ards a In 1601 he met Robert Carr, then 
judge in Wales and Recorder of page to the Earl of Dunbar and 
Gloucester. He w^as educated at aftenvards King James’s favourite, 
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and struck up a finu friendship 
with him. When Carr broke his 
arm at a tournament and rose to 
prominence, Overhury advised him 
in all his alTairs, so that the queen 
nicknamed him Carr’s “ governor ” 
or tutor. Overbury was knighted in 
1608. In 1 61 1 or thereabouts Carr 
fell in love with Frances Howard, 
who had married the third Earl of 
Essex in 1606. Lady itssex sought 
to annul her marriage in order that 
slie might marry Carr, and Over- 
bury used all his influence to oppose 
the match, though he had not 
objected to the open adultery of the 
pair. The countess contrived to 
get Overbury imprisoned in the 
Tower, and, not satislied with that, 
got poison served with his food. 
The poison was so unskilfully ad- 
ministered that it caused only ex- 
cruciating agony, not death. After 
being imprisoned three months 
and seventeen days, Overhury was 
fatally poisoned by a clyster of 
corrosive sublimate on 14th Sep- 
tember, 1613. Ten days later the 
Countess of Essex’s marriage was 
annulled, and on the Ibllowing 
Boxing Day she was married to 
Carr, now Earl of Somerset. She 
was not accused of the murder of 


Overhury until 1615; she pleaded 
guilty, and was sentenced to death, 
but received a pardon. Her less 
guilty husliand was imprisoned for 
six years, and four of her humbler 
accomplices were hanged. 

Nothing in Overbury’s life was 
so important as his manner of 
leaving it; there is no doubt that 
his sensational death gave an adven- 
titious fame to his writings, which 
were all posthumously published. 
His poem JV/fe is a smooth 
but undistinguished didactic poem 
in six-line stanzas. The Characters, 
which, were first printed in the 
second edition of this poem, arc 
well written, hut only in part the 
work of Overhury. Twenty-one 
appeared in this edition, and even 
of them some were written by 

other learned Gentlemen his 
friends In later editions the 
number rose to a hundred, of 
which but few can have been 
Overbury’s. Overhury was neither 
a good man nor a great writer, but 
he acquired a reputation as saint 
and poet on account of his miser- 
able end. 

[A. Amos, 77 ie Great Oyer of 
Poisonin}*; E. A. Parry, 'llie Over- 
bury Mystery,] 


From “ Characters ” 

A FAIR AND HAPPY MII.KMAID 

A fair and happy milkmaid is a country wench, that is so far from 
making herself beautiful by art, that one look of licrs is able to put all 
face-physic out of countenance. She knows a fair look is but a dumb 
orator to commend virtue, therefore minds it not. All her excellencies 
stand in her so silently, as if they had stolen, upon her without her know- 
ledge. The lining of her apparel (which is herself) is far better than 
outsides of tissue: for though she be not arrayed in the spoil of the 
silkworm, she is decked in innoccncy, a far better wearing. She doth 
not, with lying long abed, spoil both her complexion and conditions. 
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Nature hath taught her too immoderate sleep is rust to the soul. She 
rises therefore with chanticleer, her dame’s cock, and at night makes 
the lamb her curfew. In milking a cow, and straining the teats through 
her fingers, it seems that so sw^eet a milk-press makes the milk the whiter 
or sw'eeter; for never came almond-glove or aromatic ointment on her 
palm to taint it. The golden ears of corn fall and kiss her feet when she 
reaps them, as if they wished to be bound and led prisoners by the same 
hand that felled them. Her breath is her own, w’hich scents all the year 
long of June, like a new-made hay-cock. She makes her hand hard with 
labour, and her heart soft with pity: and when winter evenings fall early 
(sitting at her merry wheel) she sings a defiance to the giddy wheel of 
fortune. She doth all things with so sweet a grace, it seems ignorance 
w^ill not suffer her to do ill, seeing her mind is to do well. She bestows 
her year’s wages at next fair; and in choosing her garments, counts 
no bravery in the w^orld like decency. The garden and bee-hive are 
all her physic and chirurgery, and she lives the longer for it. She dares 
go alone, and unfold sheep in the night, and fears no maimer of ill, because 
she means none: yet to say truth, she is never alone, for she is still accom- 
panied with old songs, honest thoughts and prayers, but short ones; 
yet they have their efficacy, in that they are not palled with ensuing 
idle cogitations. Lastly, her dreams are so chaste, that she dare tell 
them; only a Friday’s dream is all her superstition: that she conceals 
for fear of anger. Thus lives she, and all her care is she may die in the 
spring-time, to have store of fiow^ers stuck upon her winding-sheet. 

A MERE SCHOLAR 

A mere scholar is an intelligible ass, or a silly fellow in black, that 
speaks sentences more familiarly than sense. The antiquity of his uni- 
versity is his creed, and the excellency of his college (though but for 
a match at football) an article of his faith. He speaks Latin better than 
his mother-tongue; and is a stranger in no part of the w^orld but his 
own country. He does usually tell great stories of himself to small pur- 
pose, for they are commonly ridiculous, be they true or false. His ambition 
is, that he either is or shall be a graduate: but if ever he get a fellow- 
ship, he has then no fellow. In spite of all logic he dare swear and main- 
tain it, that a cuckold and a townsman are ternuni convertibiles, though 
his mother’s husband be an alderman. He was never begotten (as it 
seems) without much wrangling; for his whole life is spent in pro and 
contra. His tongue goes always before his wit, like gentleman-usher, 
but somewhat faster. That he is a complete gallant in all points, cap 
a pie, witness his horsemanship and the wearing of his weapons. He 
is commonly longwinded, able to speak more with ease, than any man 
can endure to hear with patience. University jests are his universal 
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discourse, and his news the demeanour of llic proctors, Ilis phrase, the 
apparel of his mind, is made of divers shreds like a cushion, and when 
it goes plainest, it hath a rash outside, and fustian linings. The current of 
his speech is closed with an eiiw; and whatever he the ejuestiou, the truth 
is on his side. Tds a wrong to his reputation, to ho ignorant of any thing; 
and yet he knows not tliat he knows nothing. He gives directions for 
husbandry from Virgil’s Gcor<rics; for cattle from his .Hiirolics; for war- 
like stratagems from his Aeneid^ or Ciesar’s Commentaries. He orders 
all things by the book, is skilful in all trades, and thrives in none. He 
is led more by his ears than his understanding, taking the sound of words 
for their true sense: and does therefore confulently believe, that Krra 
Pater was the father of heretics; Rodulphus Agricola a substantial farmer* 
and will not stick to aver that Systema’s doth excel Keckennan’s. 
Plis ill luck is not so much in being a fool, as in. being put to such pains 
to express it to the world: for what in others is natural, in him (with 
much-a-do) is artificial. His poverty is his happiness, for it makes some 
men believe, that he is none of fortune’s favourites. Tliat learning which 
he hath, was in his nonage put in backward like a clyster, and ’tis now 
like ware mislaid in a pedlar’s pack; ’a has it, but knows not where it 
is. In a word, he is the inde.x of a man, and the title-page of a scholar; 
or a puritan in morality: much in profession, nothing in practice. 


OWEN FELLTHAM 


( ? i6oa - 1668 ) 


Owen Ffxt-tham was the son of 
Thomas Felltham of Mutford, in 
Suffolk, and was born about 1602. 
Very few details of his life arc 
known. It has been stated that he 
was at Cambridge, for the not very 
conclusive reason that he is not 
mentioned by Wood, the Oxford 
antiquary. At the extremely early 
age of eighteen he published the 
first version of Resohes, the book 
by which he is remembered, if be 
can be said to be remembered at all. 
The first version consisted of a 
hundred reflective and moralizing 
short essays. Fie appears to have 
held some domestic office, as either 
chaplain or secretary, in the house- 


hold of the Fhirl of Thomond at 
Croat Billing, Northamptonshire. 
A second edition of Resolves ap- 
peared in 1628, and contained “ A 


Bccondc Centurie ” of essays. The 
book proved to be extremely popu- 
lar, and ran into eight editions in 
its author’s lifetime. The fourth 
edition reversed the order of the 
two “ centuries ”, and in the eighth 
edition the earlier century was 
carefully revised and fifteen essays 
were onutted. The book contains 
much respectable l)ut common- 
place middle-class moralizing; it 
appealed strongly to those who, 
like Felltham himself, enjoyed re- 
flection without being adepts at it. 
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The essays, however, contain plenty 
of excellent good sense, and their 
style, though conceited, is not un- 
attractive. Felltham’s other works 
consist of some well- wrought verses, 
including a reply to Jonson’s Come, 
leave the loathed stage, which is at 
once a good parody and an admir- 
able criticism; a shrewd descrip- 


tion of Holland entitled A Brief 
Character of the Low Countries 
under the States; and some pleasant 
enough Letters. Felltham was an 
uncompromising Royalist, and went 
so far as to refer to King Charles I 
in one of his poems as “ Christ the 
Second ”. 



From “ Resolves ” 

OF PRIDE AND CHOLER 

The Proud man and the Choleric seldom arrive at any height of 
virtue. Pride is the choler of the mind; and choler is the pride of the 
body. They are sometimes born to good parts of Nature, but they rarely 
are known to add by industry. ’Tis the mild and suffering disposition, 
that oftenest doth attain to Eminency. Temper, and Humility are advan- 
tageous Virtues, for business, and to rise by. Pride and Choler make 
such a noise, that they awake dangers; which the other with a soft tread 
steal by undiscovered. They swell a man so much, that he is too big 
to pass the narrow way. Temper and Humility are like the Fox, when 
he went into the Garner; he could creep in at a little hole, and arrive 
at plenty. Pride and Choler are like the Fox offering to go out, when 
his belly was full; which enlarging him bigger than the passage made 
him stay, and be taken wdth shame. They, that would come to prefer- 
ment by Pride, are like them that ascend a pair of Stairs on Horseback; 
kis ten to one, but both their Beasts will cast them, ere they come to 
tread their Chamber. The minds of proud men have not that clear- 
ness of discerning, which should make them judge aright of themselves, 
and others. ’Tis an uncharitable vice, which teaches men how to neglect 
and contemn. So depressing others, it seeketh to raise it self: and by 
this depression angers them, that they bandy against it, till it meets 
with the loss. One thing it hath more than any vice that I know: It 
is an enemy to it self. The proud man cannot endure to see pride in 
another. Diogenes trampled Plato: though indeed ’tis rare to find it 
in men so qualified. The main thing that should mend these two, they 
want; and that is, the Reprehension of a friend. Pride scorns a Corrector, 
and thinks it a disparagement to learn: and Choler admits no counsel 
that crosses him; crossing angers him, and anger blinds him. So if 
ever they hear any fault, it must either be from an Enemy in disdain, 
or from a Friend, that must resolve to lose them by ’t. M. Drusus, the 
Tribune of the People, cast the Consul, L. Philippus, into Prison, because 
he did but interrupt him in speech. Other Dispositions may have the 
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benefits of a fricntlly Monitor; but. tliesc by their vices do seem to give 

a defiance to Counsel. Since, whexx men once know them, they will 
rather be silent, and let them rest in their folly, than, by admonishing 
them, run into a certain Brawl. There is anotlier thintjj shows them to 
be both base. They are both most awed by the most abject passion of 
the mind, Fear. Wc dare neither he proud to one that can punish ns; 
nor choleric to one nxuch above ns. But when wc have to deal with such, 
we clad ourselves in their contraries: as knowing they arc habits of 
more safety, -and better liking. Every man flies from tlic burning house: 
and one of these hath a fire in his heart, and the other discovers it in 
his face. In my opinion, there be no vices that encroach so much on 
Man as these: They take away h,is Reason, and turn him into a storm; 
and then Virtue herself cannot board him, without danger of defamation. 
I would not live like a Beast, pUsSht at by all the world for loftiness; nor 
yet like a Wasp, stinging xipon every touch. And this moreover shall 
add to my misliking them, that 1 hold them things accursed, for sowing 
of strife among Brethren. 


THOMAS MIDDIT/rON 


( ? 1570 - 1627 ) 


Thomas Middleton was the son of 
William Middleton, gentleman, and 
was bom in London about 1570. 
Very little is known about his life. 
It is uncertain whether he was at 
either University; it is probable 
that he was entered at Gray's Inn 
in 1593* II® was City Chronologcr 
from i6zo until his death, when he 
was succeeded by Ben Jonson, wlio 
in 1618 had mentioned him to 
Drummond of Hawthornden as a 
base fellow Unlike Jonson, 
Middleton discharged his duties 
faithfully. This is almost all that is 
known about him. lie frequently 
collaborated with other dramatists, 
especially with Rowley and Dekker. 
His earliest printed play was Blurt, 
Master-Constable (1602), a light 
comedy. Two interesting prose 
tracts, Father Hubbard^ s Tale and 


The Black Book, appeared in 1604. 
Amongst Middleton’s plays may 
he mentioned the following: T'he 
Pkernix; Michaelmas Term (1607); 
A Trick to catch the Old One (1607); 
The Family of Love, n weak satire 
on the Puritans (1608); Your Five 
GaUanfs; A. Mad World, my 
Masters (e6o8); The Roarin/y Girl 
(written with .Dekker, 1611); A 
Chaste Maid in Cheapside (1613); 
7 'he Witch; The Mayor of Quin- 
borough; The Changding; The 
Spanish Gipsy; and A. Game at 
Chesse (X624), Ills excellent and 
well-wrought masque, The World 
tost at Tennis, appeared in 1620. 
It is imlikcly that Middleton wrote 
a highly incompetent paraphrase of 
The Wisdom of Solomon, which 
appeared in 1597. Micro-cynicon, 
Six Snarling Satires (xS99) nxay be 
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his work. Middleton wrote with 
much fluency, and his plays were 
written under the uncomfortable 
necessity of having to get them 
finished by a fixed date. Yet much 
of his work is memorable and some 
supremely good. The Changeling 
(written with Rowley) is perhaps 
his masterpiece, and in one scene 
(the conversation between De 
Flores and Beatrice after the murder 
of Alonzo) he surpasses Webster 
and Tourneur, and is momentarily 
on a level with Shakespeare. The 
Witch is interesting on account of 
its resemblances to Macbeth^ which 
was written earlier; some of the 
songs from Middleton’s play were 
afterwards interpolated into Mac- 
beth by the players. A Game at 
Chesse is an altogether excellent 
play, and is perhaps the most 
Aristophanic comedy in English. 
Under the thin disguise of pieces 
and pawns, the characters of the 
play were those English and Spanish 
personages who were involved in 
the matter of the Spanish marriage. 
The Spanish ambassador, whose 
predecessor Gondomar was satirized 


as the Black Knight, got a stop put 
to this play after a run of nine days. 
The play was an instant success, 
and in spite of its short run it 
brought in £1500, an immense sum 
for those days. IMiddleton was 
fined and perhaps also imprisoned. 
In this play, which is a criticism 
not of city manners and customs, 
but of diplomacy and international 
politics, Middleton reached a height 
to which he never before attained in 
comedv. He died in his house at 
Newington Butts, and was buried 
on 4th July, 1627. Middleton had 
a great poetic and dramatic genius 
which was somewhat hampered by 
the necessity of his earning his 
bread. If the portrait w^hich we 
possess of his serious and earnest 
face is a good one, he was one 
of the most attractive-looking of 
Elizab ethan dramatists . 

[A. C. Swinburne, The Age of 
Shakespeare^ Pauline G. Wiggin, 
An Enquiry into the Authorship of 
the Middleton-Rowley Plays; Sir 
A. W. Ward, History of English 
Dramatic Literature i\ 


From “The Changeling” 

{Enter De Flores.) 

De Flores 

My thoughts are at a banquet; for the deed, 

I feel no weight in ’t; ’tis but light and cheap 

For the sweet recompense that I set down for ’t. {Aside, 

Beatrice 

De Flores! 


Lady? 


De Flores 
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lijftvruK'K 

Thy looks ptonuso chccrrully. 

I)H l^h.ORMS 

All things arc ansswcrahlc, time, circunislaiicc, 
Your wishes, and my service. 

hMATHua*: 

Is it done, then? 

Dr Im.ours 
Piraccpio Is no more. 


Phatiuc 


M,y joys start at mine eyes; 
Are evermore born weeping. 


our sweetest delights 


Dh Florrs 
IVe a token for you. 


For ntc? 


Bi’ATrku-: 


Dr Ih.oRRs 

But it was sent somewhat unwillingly; 

I could not get the ring without the linger. 

the rinp, 


Bratru’R 

Bless me, what hast thou done? 


Dr Fl()iU':s 
Why, is that more 

Than killing the whole man? I cut his heart-strings; 
A greedy hand thrust in a dish at court, 

In a mistake hath had as much as this. 


Bratrick 

’Tis the first token my father itiadc me send him* 

Dr FlorivR 

And I have made him send it back again 
For his last token; I was loath to leave it. 
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And Pm sure dead men have no use of jewels; 

He was as loath to part with for it stuck 
As if the flesh and it were both one substance. 

Beatrice 

At the stag’s fall, the keeper has his fees; 

’Tis soon applied, all dead men’s fees are yours, sir; 

I pray, bury the finger, but the stone 

You may make use on shortly; the true value, 

Take ’t of my truth, is near three hundred ducats. 

De Flores 

’Twill hardly buy a capcase for one’s conscience though, 
To keep it from the w’orm, as fine as ’tis: 

Well, being my fees, Pll take it; 

Great men have taught me that, dr else my merit 
Would scorn the way on ’t. 

Beatrice 

It might justly, sir; 

Why, thou mistak’st, De Flores, ’tis not given 
In state of recompense. 

De Flores 
No, I hope so, lady; 

You should soon witness my contempt to ’t then. 

Beatrice 

Prithee — thou look’st as if thou w'ert offended. 

De Flores 

That w^ere strange, lady; ’tis not possible 
My service should draw such a cause from you: 
Offended! could you think so? that were much 
For one of my performance, and so w^arm 
Y'et in my service. 


Beatrice 

’Twere misery in me to give you cause, sir. 

De Flores 

I know so much, it were so; misery 
In her most sharp condition. 
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BiJA'rRuui: 

’Tis rcsolvetl then; 

Look you, sir, here’s three ihousiind golden florins; 
1 have not meanly thought upon thy merit. 

D]i FnoRiis 

What! salary? now you move me, 

BtlATRTCE 

How, Dc Flores? 


Dii: Florrs 

Do you place me in the rank of verminous fellows, 
To destroy things for wages? offer gold 
For the life-blood of man? is any thing 
Valued too precious for my recompense? 

Beatrick 

I understand thee not. 

De Flores 
I could ha’ hir’d 

A journeyman in murder at this rate, 

And miirc own conscience might have slept at ease, 
And have had the work brought home. 


BEATRICIi 

I’m in a labyrinth; 

What will content him? I’d fain be rid of him, [Aside, 

I’ll double the sum, sir. 


De Flores 
You take a course 

To double my vexation, that’s the good you do. 

Beatrice 

Bless me, Fm now in worse plight than I was; 

I know not what will please him. (Aside)— -For my fear’s sake, 
I prithee, make away with all speed possible; 

And if thou be’st so modest not to name 

The sum that will content thee, paper blushes not, 
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Send thy demand in writing, it shall follow thee; 
But, prithee, take thy flight. 

De Flores 
You must fly too then. 


1 ? 


Beatrice 


De Flores 
I’ll not stir a foot else. 


Beatrice 

What’s your meaning? 

De Flores 

Why, are not you as guilty? in, I’m sure, 

As deep as I; and we should stick together: 

Come, your fears counsel you but ill; my absence 
Would draw suspect upon you instantly, 

There were no rescue for you. 

Beatrice 

He speaks home! \Aside, 

De Flores 

Nor is it fit we two, engag’d so jointly, 

Should part and live asunder. 

Beatrice 

How now, sir? 

This shows not well. 

De Flores 

What makes your lip so strange? 

This must not be betwixt us. 

Beatrice 

The man talks wildly! 

De Flores 
Come, kiss me with a zeal now. 
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BKA'rRKH 

Heaven, I doubt him! 


Aside, 


J)k Florhs 

I will not stand so long to beg sliorlly. 

BRA'nUCMC 


Take heed, Dc Flores, of forgcLrulncss, 
Twill soon betray \is. 




Dr: Fj.orius 
Take you heed hirst; 

Faith, yoidre grown inueh forgetful, yoiTre to blame in ’t. 


BtrATRICK 

He^s bold, and I am blamkl for ^t, [Aside* 

Dk Fj.orijs 
I have eas’d you 

Of your trouble, think on it; I am in pain, 

And must be cas’d of you; his a charity, 

Justice invites your blood to understand me. 


Beatricr 

I dare not. 

Dr Fj.ours 

Quickly! 

Bratrice 
0, I never shall! 

Speak it yet further off, that I may lose 

What has been spoken, and no sound remain on ’t; 

I would not hear so much offence again 
For such another deed. 

De Flores 
Soft, lady, soft! 

The last is not yet paid for: 0, this act 

Has put me into spirit; I was as greedy on ’t 

As the parch’d earth of moisture, when the clouds weep: 

Did you not mark, I wrought myself into ’t, 
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Nay, sued and kneel’d for ’t? why was all that pains took? 
You see IVe thrown contempt upon your gold; 

Not that I want it not, for I do piteously, 

In order I’ll come unto ’t, and make use on ’t, 

But ’Uvas not held so precious to begin with, 

For I place wealth after the heels of pleasure; 

And were I not resolv’d in mv belief 
That thy virginity were perfect in thee, 

I should but take my recompense with grudging, 

As if I had but half my hopes I agreed for. 

Beatrice 

Why, ’tis impossible thou canst be so wicked, 

Or shelter such a cunning cruelty, 

To make his death the murderer of my honour! 

Thy language is so bold and vicious, 

I cannot see which way I can forgive it 
With any modesty. 


De Flores 

Pushl you forget yourself; 

A woman dipp’d in blood, and talk of modesty! 

Beatrice 

0 misery of sin! would I’d been bound 

Perpetually unto my living hate 

In that Piracquo, than to hear these words! 

Think but upon the distance that creation 

Set kwixt thy blood and mine, and keep thee there. 

De Flores 

Look but into your conscience, read me there, 

’Tis a true book, you’ll find me there your equal: 
Push! fly not to your birth, but settle you 
In what the act has made you, you’re no more now; 
You must forget your parentage to me; 

You are the deed’s creature; by that name 
You lost your first condition, and I challenge you, 
As peace and innocency have turn’d you out, 

And made you one with me. 

Beatrice 

With thee, foul villain? 
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Yes, my fair nuirderess; do you tir^c luc? 

Though thou wriFst maid, tliou whore in thy affcctioal 
Twas chang’d from tby iirst love, and lluil’s a kind 
Of whoredom in the heart; and he’s cl rang’d now 
To bring thy second on, thy Alscmero, 

Whom, by all sweets that ever darkness tasted, 

If I enjoy thee not, thou ne’er cnjoycsl 1 
I’ll blast the hopes and joys of marriage, 

I’ll confess all; my life I rate at nothing. 


BrjATRicr: 


De h lores I 


De Flores 

I shall rest from all love’s plagues then; 
I live in pain now; that shooting eye 
Will burn my heart to cinders, 

BFATRtcai: 

0 sir, hear me! 


De Florins 

She that in life and love refuses me, 

In death and shame my partner she shall be. 


Beatrice ( kweliNg ) 

Stay, hear me once for all; I make thee master 
Of all the wealth I have in gold and jewels; 

Let me go poor unto my bed with honotir, 

And I am rich in all things! 


De Flores 

Let this silence thee; 

The wealth of all Valencia shall not buy 
My pleasure from me; 

Can you weep Fate from its determin’d purpose? 
So soon may you weep me. 


Beatrice 

Vengeance begins; 

Murder, I sec, is follow’d by more sins: 
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Was my creation in the womb so curst, 

It must engender with a viper first? 

De Flores ( y'alsijig her ) 

Come, rise and shroud your blushes in my bosom; 

Silence is one of pleasure’s best receipts: 

Thy peace is wrought for ever in this yielding. 

’Las, how the turtle pants! thou ’It love anon 

What thou so fear’st and faint ’st to venture on. \_Exeunt. 

{j^ct lily Sc, 4..) 


PHILIP MASSINGER 

( 1583 - 1640) 


Philip Massinger was born at 
Salisbury in 1583. His father, 
Arthur Massinger, was a member 
of Parliament, and was attached 
to the household of the second Earl 
of Pembroke. He was educated at 
St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, which he 
entered in 1602, and left, without 
taking a degree, in 1606. The third 
Earl of Pembroke (often identified 
with Mr. W. H. of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets) was not a patron of Mas- 
singer’s, and this has been ex- 
plained by supposing that the 
dramatist became a Roman Catholic. 
The evidence is not conclusive, 
but there are indications in three 
plays which support this theory. 
The Refiegado is a dramatized 
treatise on Christian evidences, 
The Virgin Martyr is a chronicle of 
Christian martyrdom, and The Maid 
of Honour ends with Camiola taking 
the veil. Almost all that we know 
about Massinger’s life apart from 
his plays is that he was often short 
of money. In his early days he 
almost invariably collaborated , some- 
times with Dekker, oftener with 
Fletcher. Of the so-called Beau- 


mont and Fletcher plays, at least 
eighteen are believed to contain the 
work of Massinger. When Mas- 
singer died, in 1640, he was buried 
in the same grave as Fletcher. 
There are nineteen plays extant 
which are Massinger’s in their 
entirety. Eight other plays were 
extant in manuscript until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, 
when they (with forty-seven other 
old plays) were used for pie- covers 
by -Betsy Baker, the cook of 
John Warburton, F.R.S., Somerset 
Herald, who had got possession of 
them. Among Massinger’s plays 
may be mentioned: The Duke of 
Milan, a fine tragedy; The Great 
Duke of Flore?ice {162 j), a master- 
piece of dramatic construction; 
The Picture', The City Madam 
(1632); and his best-known play, 
A New Way to pay Old Debts 
(1633). The last-named play has 
long been a favourite, and has kept 
the stage for a long time. This is 
mainly on account of its leading 
character, Sir Giles Overreach, 
who was drawn from the infamous 
extortioner Sir Giles Mompesson, 
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banished and degraded from kniglu- 
hood in 1620. ddus characler 
gives a star-actor a great ()]>p()r- 
tunity. Massinger’s CKccllctU; play 
The Vaial Dozory was ssluimclessly 
plagiarized by Nicholas Rowe, R)Cl; 
Laureate and Shakespearean editor, 
in his Pa/F Penitent (1703). 

Massinger is perhaps the least 
poetical of all the early dramatists. 
Not only can he not write lyrics; 
his blank verse is pedestrian and 
undistinguished. If, liowever, he 
stands low as a poet, as a dramatist 
he stands among the llrst. lie is a 
masterly constructor of plots, far 
surpassing Fletcher, Jonson, or 


Webster in this respect. He was a 
man of a far Tuorc serious cast of 
mind than, most of his fellow-play- 
Wrights, Some of his plays are as 
interesting as a novel, others as 
solid as a treatise on political philo- 
sophy. The drama was declining 
when he was writing, hut he did not 
hasten, tliough he failed to delay its 
decline. I Ic must he placed at the 
head of the (kiroUnc dramatists. 

I A. 11. Ch'uickshank, Pliitlp Mas- 
sinyer; Sir Leslie Stephen, Hours 
in a fjhrary; A. C. Swinburne, 
Philip Massinyer {Ihn’tniyhtly Re- 
7 )icw, July, ;t<S8()); Wl. Chelli, Le 
drama de Plassinyvr,] 


From “A New Way to pay Old Debts” 

(Overreach {a cruel extorPnnwr) treats about marrying 
his daughter zoith Lord 

Overreach 

To nay wish we arc private. 

I come not to make olfcr with my daughter 
A certain portion; that were poor and trivial: 

In one word I pronounce all that is mine, 

In lands or leases, I'cady coin or goods, 

With her, my lord, comes to you; nor shall you have 
One motive to induce you to believe 
I live too long, since every year I’ll add 
Something unt<,) the heap, which shall he yours too. 

Loveli. 

You arc a right kind father. 

Overreach 
You shall have reason 

To think me such. How do you like this scat? 

It is well-wooded and wcll-water’d, the acres 
Fertile and rich: would it not serve for change, 

To entertain your friends in a summer’s progress? 

What thinks my noble lord? 
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Lovell 

’Tis a wholesome air, 

And welLbuilt, and she, that is mistress of it. 
Worthy the large revenue. 

Overreach 

She the mistress? 

It may be so for a time: but let my lord 
Say only that he but like it, and would have it; 

I say, ere long kis his. 

Lovell 

Impossible. 

Overreach 

You do conclude too fast; not knowing me, 

Nor the engines that I work by. ’Tis not alone 
The lady Mlworth’s lands: but point out any man’s 
In all the shire, and say they lie convenient 
And useful for your lordship; and once more 
I say aloud, they are yours. 

Lovell 

I dare not own 

What’s by unjust and cruel means extorted: 

My fame and credit are more dear to me. 

Than so to expose them to be censured by 
The public voice. 


Overreach 

You run, my lord, no hazard: 

Your reputation shall stand as fair 
In all good men’s opinions as now; 

Nor can my actions, though condemn’d for ill, 
Cast any foul aspersion upon yours. 

For though I do contemn report myself, 

As a mere sound; I still will be so tender 
Of what concerns you in all points of honour, 
That the immaculate whiteness of your fame, 

Nor your unquestioned integrity. 

Shall e’er be sullied with one taint or spot 
That may take from your innocence and candour. 
All my ambition is to have my daughter 
Right honourable; which my lord can make her: 
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And might I live to dance upon my knee 
A young lord lawdl, born by her unto you, 

I write 7i{l Jillra to my proudest hopes. 

As for possessions and annual rents, 

Ihp I i valent to maintain you in the port 
Your noble birth and present state re(|uire, 

I do remove that burden from your shoiddcrs, 

And take it on mine own: for thotigh I ruin 
The country to supply your riotous waste, 

The scourge of prodigals (want) shall never find you. 


I “If 

1 .A.)Vl!.LL 

Arc you not frighted with the im]u*ecations 
And curses of whole families, made \vrctehcd 
By your sinister practices? 

OVERRMOII 

Yes, as rocks are 

When foaming billows split thcittselves against 
Their flinty ribs; or as the moon is moved 
When wolves, with hunger pined, howl at her brightness. 
I am of a solid temper, and, like these, 

Steer on a constant conrsc: with mine own sword, 

If call’d into the field, I can make that right, 

Which fearful enemies murmur’d at as wrong. 

Now, for those other peddling complaints, 

Breathed out in bitterness; as, when they call me 
Extortioner, tyrant, cormorant, or intruder 
On my poor neighbour’s right, or grand cncloser 
Of what was common to my private use; 

Nay, when my cars arc pierced with widows’ cries, 

And undone orphans wash with tears my threshold; 

I only think what ’tis to have iny daughter 
Right honourable; and ’tis a powerful charm, 

Makes me insensible of remorse or pity, 

Or the least sting of conscience. 


Loviua. 

I admire 

The toughness of your nature. 


Overreach 

’Tis for you, 

My lord, and for my daughter, I am marble. 
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From “The Picture” 

(Matthias, a knight of Bohemia^ going to the wars; in 
parting with his wife^ shows her substantial reasons 

why he should go.) 

Matthias 

Since we must part, Sophia, to pass further 
Is not alone impertinent, but dangerous. 

We are not distant from the Turkish camp 
Above five leagues; and who knows but some party 
Of his Timariots, that scour the country, 

May fall upon us? Be now, as thy name 
Truly interpreted hath ever spoke thee, 

Wise and discreet; and to thy understanding 
Marry thy constant patience. 

Sophia 

You put me, sir, 

To the utmost trial of it. 

Matthias 

Nay, no melting: 

Since the necessity, that now separates us, 

We have long since disputed; and the reasons, 
Forcing me to it, too oft wash’d in tears. 

I grant that you in birth were far above me. 

And great men my superiors rivals for you; 

But mutual consent of heart, as hands 

Join’d by true love, hath made us one and equal: 

Nor is it in me mere desire of fame. 

Or to be cried up by the public voice 
For a brave soldier, that puts on my armour; 

Such airy tumours take not me: you know 
How narrow our demeans are; and what’s more, 
Having as yet no charge of children on us, 

We hardly can subsist. 

Sophia 

In you alone, sir, 

I have all abundance. 

Matthias 

For my mind’s content, 

In your own language I could answer you. 
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You have been an obcclienl: wife, a liijflil; one; 

And to my power, tlu)u,e;li short of your dcvscrt, 

1 have been ever an induljjjent husband. 

We have long enjoy’d the sweets of love, and thougli 

Not to satiety or loathing, yet 

We miKst not live siieh dotards on our pleasures, 

As still to ling them to the certain, loss 
Of prolit and preferment. Ca)mpetent means 
Maintains a quiet bed, want breeds dissension, 

Kv’n in good women. 


SOPIITA 

Have you found in me, sir, 

Any distaste or sign of discontent, 
For want of what’s superlluous? 


MA'n’inAs 

No, Sophia; 

Nor shalt thou ever liave cause to re])ent 
Yhy constant course in goodness, if Heaven bless 
My honest undertakings. ’Tis ,for thee, 

Tliiit I turn soldier, and put forth, dearest, 

Upon this sea of action as a factor, 

To trade for rich materials to adorn 

Thy noble parts, and show them, in full lustre. 

I blush that other ladies, less in beauty 

And outward form, but, in the harmony 

Of the soul’s ravishing music, the same age 

Not to be named with tliee, should so outshine thee 

In jewels and variety of wardrobes; 

While you, to whose sweet innocence both Indies 
Compared arc of ,no value, wanting these, 

Pass unregarded. 


SoniiA 

If I am so 3:ich, 

Or in your opinion so, why should you borrow 
Addition for me? 


Matthias 

Why? I should be censured 
Of ignorance, possessing such a jewel, 

Above all price, if I forbear to give it 
The best of ornaments. Therefore, Sophia, 

In few words know my pleasure, and obey me; 
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As you have ever done. To your discretion 
I leave the government of my family, 

And our poor fortunes, and from these command 
Obedience to you as to myself: 

To the utmost of what’s mine, live plentifully: 

And, ere the remnant of our store be spent, 

With my good sword I hope I shall reap for you 
A harvest in such full abundance, as 
Shall make a merry winter, 

Sophia 

Since you are not 

To be diverted, sir, from what you purpose, 

All arguments to stay you here are useless. 

Go when you please, sir. Eyes, I charge you, waste not 
One drop of sorrow; look you hoard all up, 

Till in my widow’d bed I call upon you: 

But then be sure you fail not. You blest angels, 
Guardians of human life, I at this instant 
Forbear to invoke you at our parting; ’twere 
To personate devotion. My soul 
Shall go along with you; and when you are 
Circled with death and horror, seek and find you; 

And then I will not leave a saint unsued to 
For your protection. To tell you what 
I will do in your absence, would show poorly; 

My actions shall speak me. ’Twere to doubt you, 

To beg I may hear from you where you are; 

You cannot live obscure: nor shall one post 
By night or day, pass unexamined by me. 

If I dwell long upon your lips, consider 
After this feast the griping fast that follows; 

And it will be excusable; pray, turn from me; 

All that I can is spoken. 

From “The Virgin Martyr” 

(Angelo, an Angel, attends Dorothea as a page. 

The time, midnight.) 

Dorothea 

My book and taper. 

Angelo 

Here, most holy mistress. 

VOL. IX. 


45 
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Dorotiika 

Thy voice sends forth such tuusio, that I never 
Was ravisli’d with a more celestial sound. 

Were every servant in the world like thee, 

So full of goodness, angels would come down 
To dwell with us: thy name is Angelo, 

And like that name thou art. Get thee to rest; 

Thy youth with too much watching is opprcsskl. 

Ancjiu.o 

No, my dear lady. I could weary stars, 

And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes, 

By my late watching, but to wait on you. 

When at your prayers you kneel before the altar, 
Methinks Fm singing with some quire in heaven, 

So blest I hold me in your company. 

Therefore, my most loved mistress, do not bid 
Your boy, so serviceable, to get hence; 

For then you break his heart. 

Dorotuka 

Be nigh me still, then. 

In golden letters down Fll set that day, 

Which gave thee to me. Little did I hope 
To meet such worlds of comfort in thyself, 

This little, pretty body, when I coming 
Forth of the temple, heard my beggar-boy, 

My' sweet-faced, godly beggar-boy, crave an alms. 
Which with glad hand I gave, with lucky hand; 

And when I took tliee home, my most chaste lK)som 
Methought was filFd with no hot wanton lire, 

But with a holy flame, mounting since higher, 

On wings of cherubims, than it did before. 


Angelo 

Proud am I that my lady's modest eye 
So likes so poor a servant. 

Dorothea 

I have offer’d 

Handfuls of gold, but to behold thy parents. 

I would leave kingdoms, were I queen of some, 
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To dwell with thy good father; for, the son 
Bewitching me so deeply with his presence, 

He that begot him must do ’t ten times more. 

I pray thee, my sweet boy, show me thy parents; 
Be not ashamed. 


Angelo 

I am not: I did never 

Know who my mother was; but, by yon palace, 

Fill’d with bright heavenly courtiers, I dare assure you, 
And pawn these eyes upon it, and this hand, 

Aly father is in heaven; and, pretty mistress, 

If your illustrious hour-glass spend his sand 
No worse, than yet it doth, upon my life, 

You and I both shall meet my father there. 

And he shall bid you welcome. 

Dorothea 

A bless ’d dayl 


CYRIL TOURNEUR 

( ? 1575-1626) 


Cyril Tourneur was born about 
1575. He was probably the son and 
almost certainly a near relative of 
Captain Richard Turner, who was 
lieutenant-governor of Brill. Al- 
most nothing is known of his life, 
except that in 1613 he carried 
“ letters for his Majestie’s service 
to Brussels ”, and that he accom- 
panied Sir Edward Cecil to Cadiz 
in 1625. On his return from the 
expedition he took ill; he was put 
ashore at Kinsale, where he died, 
leaving his widow destitute. Tour- 
neur’s poems consist of The Trans^ 
formed Metamorphosis (printed 1600, 
rediscovered 1872), a satire whose 
key is lost and which is written in 
an unintelligible jargon; and two 
elegies, A Funeral Poem on Sir 


Francis Vere (1609) and A Grief e 
on the Death of Prince Hemie 
(1613), neither of which rises above 
the level of official lamentations. 
Tourneur’s fame rests entirely on 
his two tragedies, The RevengePs 
Tragedy (published 1607) and The 
Atheist's Tragedy (published 1611). 
It is almost certain that the play 
which was published the later was 
written the earlier of the two. A 
third tragedy, The Nobleman {1612), 
was destroyed by Warburton’s cook. 
The Atheist's Tragedy is immature, 
The Revenger's Tragedy a much 
stronger and more finished play. 
As dramas both plays leave much 
to be desired. They have little 
dramatic power, and their charac- 
ters are caricatures. It is the force 
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and flow of Tourneur's poetry that 
distinguishes his work. “ (duios 
and old Night " brood over liis 
plays; and tlic Orand (Juignol 
element in them is prominent, lii 
gloom and in tragic cynicism he rc“ 
sembles Webster; it has been said 
that Tourneur is to Webster as 
Webster is to Shakespeare. Swiiw 


hurnc in his characteristic eulogy 
has undoubtedly overvalued ’I our- 
nciir, hut on the strength of his 
masterpiece he must be placed 
among the great Jacobcaus. 

IJ. Churtou (x)llins, The. Plays 
ami Poems of (Jyril Tonnieur, A. C. 
Swinburne, 'Phe /lye of Shake- 
speare.} 


From “The Revenger’s Tragedy 

(ViNDiCF addresses the Skull of his dead Lady) 

Thou sallow picture of my poison’d love, 

My study’s ornament, thou shell of death, 

Once the bright face of my betrothed lady, 

When life and beauty naturally fill'd out 
These ragged imperfections; 

When two heaven-pointed diamonds were set 
In those unsightly rings — then ’twas a face 
So far beyond the artificial shine 
Of any woman’s bought coniplexion, 

That the iiprightest man (if such there he 
That sin but seven times a day) broke ciistoiti, 

And made up eight with looking after her. 

0, she was able to have made a usurer’s son 
Melt all his patrimony in a kiss; 

And what his father iil'ty years told. 

To have consumed, and yet his suit been cold. 




Here’s an eye 

Able to tempt a great man—to serve (iod; 

A pretty hanging lip, that has forgot now to dissemble. 
Methinks this mouth should make a swearer tremble; 

A drunkard clasp his teeth, and not undo ’em, 

To suffer wet damnation to run through ’em. 

Here’s a check keeps her colour let the wind go whistle; 
Spout rain, wc fear thee not: be hot or cold, 

All's one with us: and is not he absurd, 

Whose fortunes arc upon their faces set, 

That fear no other God but wind and wet? 

Does the silk-worm expend her yellow labours 
For thee? for thee does she undo herself? 

Are lordships sold to maintain ladyships, 
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For the poor benefit of a bewitching minute? 

Why does yon fellow falsify highways, 

And put his life between the judge’s lips, 

To refine such a thing? keep his horse and men, 

To beat their valours for her? 

Surely we’re all mad people, and they 
Whom we think are, are not. 

Does every proud and self-affecting dame 
Camphire her face for this? and grieve her A laker 
In sinful baths of milk, when many an infant starves, 

For her superfluous outside, for all this? 

Who now bids twenty pound a night? prepares 
Music, perfumes, and sweetmeats? all are hush’d. 

Thou may St lie chaste now! it were fine, methinks, 

To have thee seen at revels, forgetful feasts, 

And unclean brothels: sure ’twould fright the sinner, 

And make him a good coward: put a reveller 
Out of his antick amble, 

And cloy an epicure with empty dishes. 

Here might a scornful and ambitious woman 

Look through and through herself. — See, ladies, with false forms 

You deceive men, but cannot deceive worms. 


ROBERT BURTON 

(1577-1640) 


Robert Burton was born at Lind- 
ley, in Leicestershire, in 1577. He 
was educated at the Grammar 
School at Nuneaton and at Sutton 
Coldfield, Warwickshire. In 1593 
he went to Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, and in 1599 was elected a 
student of Christ Church, where 
he spent the remainder of his life. 
At some unknown date he took 
holy orders, and became a Bachelor 
of Divinity in 1614. In 1616 he 
was presented to the vicarage of 
St. Thomas’s, Oxford, and about 
1630 he received in addition the 
rectory of Segrave, in Leicester- 
shire. His uneventful life ter- 


minated at Christ Church in 1640; 
it was said, without any foundation, 
that he hanged himself in order to 
make his own astrological prog- 
nostication of his death come 
true. His epitaph is well known — 
‘‘ Paiicis notus, paucioribus tgnotus^ 
hie iacet Democritus Junior, cut 
vitam dedit et tnortem Melancholia ”. 

Burton in 1606 wrote and in 
1615 revised a Latin comedy, Philo- 
sophaster, which was acted at Christ 
Church in 1618. It was long 
thought to be lost, but a MS. was 
discovered and printed for the 
Roxburghe Club in 1862. The 
comedy is excellent of its kind, but, 
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not unnaturally, is little known. 

Burton is essentially homo nmus 
libn\ but what a book! The Aualomy 
of Melancholy, what it is, with all 
the kinds, causes, symptoms, ^ prog- 
nostics, and several cures of it, In 
three Partitions, with their several 
sections, 7newhers, and subsections, 
Philosophically , M edicinally , ./ / is- 
torically opened and cut up, by 
Democritus Junior first appeared 
in quarto in 1621, and four other 
editions, in folio, appeared in the 
author’s lifetiiue, each containing 
some improvcnients and additions. 
A sixth edition, printed from a 
copy annotated by Ihirton, came 
out in 1651. The book thus at 
once achieved considerable popu- 
larity, and it did so because it con- 
formed to the taste ot the time, not 
on account of its eccentricities. 
Indeed its eccentricities have been 
greatly exaggerated; the book is 
not an elaborate joke, conceived 
and written in the spirit of Rabe- 
lais, but a great medical treatise, 
serious in purpose, written by one 
who held that the victims of 
melancholy had need of the divine 
as well as of the physician. Burton’s 
age produced not a few works 
similarly written, but they are for- 
gotten because the learning they 
contain is specialized, not universal 
like that of Burton, lie indeed 
took all knowledge for his pro- 
vince; melancholy is his nominal 
subject; his actual, thcjne is no less 
than the whole life of man; homi- 


7 iem payina nostra sapit. Burton 
was, beyond everything, a helluo 
librorum; he must have worked 
his way through, the whole of the 
recently-roimdcd Bodleian, so that 
his book, like his melancholy, is 
‘‘ compounded of many simples, 
extracted from many objects 
Mlhc vast number of (luotations 
which lie introduces, always aptly, 
culling some of them from the 
most out-of-the-way stores of 
learning, has always had a great 
charm for scholars. Dr. Johnson 
declared that the Anatomy (f Mel- 
ancholy was the only hook that 
ever drew him out of bed an hour 
sooner than he would otherwise 
have got up. Sterne ]')lagiarizcd 
freely From Burton, and many later 
and lesser writers have used him 
as a (juarry. Tamil was an ardent 
devotee of the “ fantastic old great 
man, Burton docs t)ot appeal to 
everyone; some critics of weigltt, 
llallam and Macaulay among them, 
cannot stomach him; hut those 
who relish him do so with, their 
whole heart. M’he commercial 
spirit show!i by publishers is not 
always of benefit to mankind; but 
it was when it prevented Burton 
from cotnposing his great work in 
I .^ati n *" 

[A. R. vSIiillelo, y'he Anatomy of 
Mclancholv; (k VVhihlcy, Literary 
Portraits’,^ ¥, Madaii, Robert Burton 
and the Anatomy of Melancholy; 
Cx. C. F, Mead ^ind R. Ck Clift, 
Burton the AnatomislA 


From “ Tlie Anatomy of 



A 




Part II, Section II, Member IV 

To that great inconvenience, which comes on the one side by im- 
moderate and unseasonable exercise, too much solitariness and idle- 
ness on the other, must be opposed, as an Antidote, a moderate and 
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seasonable use of it, and that both of body and mind, as a most material 
circumstance, much conducing to this cure, and to the general pre- 
servation of our health. The Heavens themselves run continually round, 
the Sun riseth and sets, the jMoon increaseth and decreaseth, Stars and 
Planets keep their constant motions, the air is still tossed by the winds, 
the waters ebb and flow, to their conservation no doubt, to teach us 
that we should ever be in action. For which cause Hierom prescribes 
Rusticus the Monk, that he be always occupied about some business 
or other, that the Devil do not find him idle. Seneca would have a man 
do something, though it be to no purpose. Xenophon wisheth one 
rather 'to play at tables, dice, or make a jester of himself (though he 
might be far better employed) than do nothing. The Egyptians of old, 
and many flourishing Commonwealths since, have enjoined labour 
and exercise to all sorts of men, to be of some vocation and calling, and 
to give an account of their time, to prevent those grievous mischiefs 
that come by idleness; for as fodder, whip, and burden, belong to the 
ass, so meat, correction and work unto the servant, Eccliis. 33. 24. The 
Turks enjoin all men whatsoever, of what degree, to be of some trade 
or other, the grand Seignior himself is not excused. In our memory 
(saith Sabellicus) Mahomet the Turk, he that conquered Greece, at 
that very time when he heard Embassadors of other Princes did either 
carve or cut wooden spoons, or frame something upon a table. This 
present Sultan makes notches for bows. The Jews are most severe in 
this examination of time. All well-governed Places, Towns, Families, 
and every discreet person will be a law unto himself. But amongst us 
the Badge of Gentry is idleness, to be of no calling, not to labour, for 
that’s derogatory to their birth, to be a mere spectator, a drone, fruges 
consumere naius, to have no necessary employment to busy himself about 
in Church and Commonwealth (some few Governors exempted) but 
to rise to eat, etc. to spend his days in hawking, hunting, etc, and such- 
like disports and recreations (which our casuists tax) are the sole exercise 
almost and ordinary actions of our Nobility, and in which they are too 
immoderate. And thence it comes to pass that in City and Country 
so many grievances of body and mind, and this feral disease of Melan- 
choly so frequently rageth, and now domineers almost all over Europe 
amongst our great ones. They know not how to spend their time (dis- 
ports excepted, which are all their business), what to do, or otherwise 
how to bestow themselves: like our modern Frenchmen, that had rather 
lose a pound of blood in a single combat than a drop of sweat in any 
honest labour. Every man almost hath something or other to employ 
himself about, some vocation, some trade, but they do all by ministers 
and servants; ud otia duntcLXUt S6 tiutos existiTnant, imtno ad stii ipsius 
plerumqiie et alionm perniciem as one freely taxeth such kind of men; 
they are all for pastimes, ’tis all their study; all their invention tends 
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to this iilono to drive away lime, aw if lliey wc.tc horn wome of ihcin to 
no other cuds. Tlicrd'orc to correct ami avoid tliesc errors and itieon- 
vcnicnccs, our Uivincs, Bhysieians, and .Politicians, so inneh labour, and 
so seriously exliort; and for this disease in -[yarticnlar there can he no 
better cure than continual husiness, as Rhasis holds, to have sonve eniploy- 
ment or other, which may set their mind awork, and distract their cogi- 
tations. Riches may not easily he had without lahour and industry, nor 
learning without study, neither can our health he preserved without 
bodily exorcise. If it ho of the Ixxly, (iniancrius allows that exercise 
which is gentle, and still after those ordinary frieations, which must 
be used every morning. IVlontaltns, caji. ah, and Jason Pratensis use 
almost the same words, highly commetuling exercise, if it he moderate; 
a wonderful help so used, C’rato calls it, and a gresat nicans to preserve 
our health, as adding strength to the whole hody, increasing natural heat, 
by means of which the nutriment is well concocted it\ the slomack, 
liver, and veins, few or no crudities lei't, is ha]>pily distrihulctl over 
all the body. Besides, it cx]>cls cxcrcnicnts hy sweat, aiul other iuscnsiblc 
vapours, in so much that ( Jalcu prefers ICxercise before all Physiek, Hem 
tification of Diet, or any Regiment in what kind soever; his Nature’s 
Physician. Fiilgentius, out of (lorclonius, da vansarv. vit, hoin. Lib, I. 
cap. 7, terms exercise a spur of a dull sleepy nature, Ilut comforter of 
the members, e\irc of inlirmity, death of diseases, destruction of all 
mischiefs and vices. The fittCsSt time for exercise is a little ladbrc dinner, 
a little before supper, or at any time when the body is empty, Montauus, 
consiL 31, prescribes it every morning to his ])alicnt, and tliat, as Claleuus 
adds, after he hath done his ordinary needs, rubhett his body, washed 
his hands and face, combed Ids liead, and gargarized. What kitul of 
exercise he should use (hden tells us, Hh. 3^ 3. de siuiit. tuattd. and 
in what measure, till the body be , ready to sweat, and roused up; ad 
ntborernj some say, non ad sitdorani^ lest it should dry the body to(» much; 
others enjoin those wholesome busiucvsses, as to dig so long in his garden, 
to hold the plough, and the like. Some prescribe frcaiucnt and violent 
labour and exercises, as sawing every day, so long together, {vjnd, (), 
Hippocrates confounds them), l)ut that is in some cases, to sonic peculiar 
men; the most forbid, and by no means will have it go .farther tluin a 
beginning sweat, as being perilous if it exceed. 

Of these labours, exercises, and recreations, which are likewise included, 
some properly belong to the body, some to the mind, some more easy, 
some hard, some with delight, some without, some within doors, some 
natural, some arc artificiaL Amongst bodily exercises (lalen cotnmends 
ludim parvac pilae^ to play at ball, be it with the hautl or racket, in frennis- 
courts or otherwise, it cxerciscth each part of the body, and doth much 
good, so that they sweat not too much. It was in great recpicst of old 
amongst the Greeks, Romans, Barbarians, mentioned by Homer, Hero- 
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dotus, and Pliny. Some write, that Aganella, a fair maid of Corcyra, 
was the inventor of it, for she presented the first ball that ever w-as made 
to Nausicaa, the daughter of king Alcinous, and taught her how to use it. 

The ordinary sports which are used abroad are Hawking, Hunting, 
Jiilares laboreSy one calls them because they recreate body and 

mind; another the best exercise that is, by which alone many have been 
freed from all feral diseases. Hegesippus, lib. I. cap. 37, relates of Herod, 
that he was eased of a grievous melancholy by that means. Plato, 

7. de. leg. (p. 823) highly magnifies it, dividing it into three parts, by Land, 
Water, Air, Xenophon, in Cyropaed. graces it with a great name, Deorum 
mimtis, the gift of the Gods, a Princely sport, w^hich they have ever used, 
saith Langius, epist. 59. lib. 2, as well for health as pleasure, and do at 
this day, it being the sole almost and ordinary sport of our Noblemen of 
Europe, and elsewhere all over the wnrld. Bohemus, de mor. gent. lib. 3. 
cap. 12, styles it therefore studium nobilmm] communiter ^cenaniuTy quod 
sibi soils licere co7ite7idunt\ ’tis all their study, their exercise, ordinary 
business, all their talk; and indeed some dote too much after it, they can 
do nothing else, discourse of naught else. Paulus Jovius, descr. Brit, 
doth in some sort tax our English Nobility for it, for living in the country 
so much, and too frequent use of it, as if they had no other means but 
Hawking and Hunting to approve themselves Gentlemen with. 

Hawking comes near to Hunting, the one in the Air, as the other 
on the Earth, a sport as much affected as the other, by some preferred. 
It was never heard of amongst the Romans, invented some 1200 years 
since, and first mentioned by Firmicus, lib. 5. cap. 8. The Greek Em- 
perors began it, and now nothing so frequent: he is no body that in the 
season hath not a Hawk on his fist. A great Art, and many books written 
of it. It is a wonder to hear what is related of the Turks’ Officers in this 
behalf, how many thousand men are employed about it, how many Hawks 
of all sorts, how much revenues consumed on that only disport, how much 
time is spent at Adrianople alone every year to that purpose. The Persian 
IGngs hawk after Butterflies with sparrows, made to that use, and stares; 
lesser Hawks for lesser games they have, and bigger for the rest, that 
they may produce their sport to all seasons. The Muscovian Emperors 
reclaim Eagles to fly at Hinds, Foxes, etc. and such a one was sent for 
a present to Queen Elizabeth: some reclaim Ravens, Castrils, Pies, etc. 

and man them for their pleasures. 

Fowling is more troublesome, but all out as dehghtsonie to some 
sorts of men, be it with guns, lime, nets, glades, gms, strings, baits, 
pitfalls, pipes, calls, stalking-horses, setting-dogs, coy-ducks, et^^ or 
othenvise. Some much delight to take Larks with day-nets, small birds 
with chaff-nets, plovers, partridges, herons, snite, etc._ Henpr the Thir , 
King of Castile (as Mariana the Jesuit reports of him, 3 - 
was much affected with catching of Quails, and many Gentlemen take 
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a singular pleasure at morning and evening to go abroad witli tlioir Quail- 
pipes, and will take any pains to satisfy their dedight in that kind. The 
Italians have gardens litted to such use, with, nets, bushes, ghules, sparing 
no cost or industry, and are very much ahected with the sport. Tycho 
Brahe, that great Astronomer, in the Cliorography of his Isle of Ibicna, 
& Castle of Uraniburge, puts down his nets, aiul manner of eatcliing 
small birds, as an ornament, and a recreation, wlua'ein he himself was 
sometimes employed. 

Fishing is a kind of hunting by water, be it with, nets, weeks, baits, 
angling or otherwise, and yields all out as much, jdeasiire to some men 
as clogs or hawks; when /key draw J/ieir fish, ii/nni the hank, sailh Nic. 
llensclius, Sllesiofiraphiae, caf). 3, speaking of that extraordinary delight 
his Countrymen took in fishing, and in making of iiools. James Dubravius, 
that Moravian, in his book de pise, telloth how, travelling by the high- 
way side in Silesia, he found a Nobleman booted up to the groins, wading 
himself, pulling the nets, and labouring as much as any fisherman of 
them all: and when some belike objected to him the baseness of his 
office, he excused himsjlf, that if other men niiyht him I Hares, why should 
not he hunt Carps? Many Centlcinen in like sort with, us ^vill wade tip 
to the Arm-holes upon such occasions, and voluntarily tmdcrlakc that, 
to satisfy their pleasure, which a poor man for a good stipend would 
scarce be hired to undergo. Idutarch, in his book i)e sidler. animal, speaks 
against all fishing, as a fdthy, base, illiberal cinployiueiit, having neither 
wit nor perspicacity in it, itor worth, th,e labour. But he that shall con-’ 
sidcr the variety of Baits, for all seasons, h "(UvKy devices which our 
Anglers have invented, peculiar lines, false Hies, several sleights, etc. 
will say that it deserves like commendation, recpiires as much study 
and perspicacity as the rest, and is to be preferred before many of them. 
Because hawking and hunting are very laborious, miieli riding and, many 
dangers accompany them; but this is still and cjuiet: a,ud if so l)c the 
angler catch no Fish, yet he hath a wliolesomc walk to the Brook side, 
pleasant shade by the sweet silver streams; he liath good air, and sweet 
smells of line fresh meadow ilowers, he liears the melodious luirmony of 
Birds, he sees the Swans, Herons, Ducks, Water-hens, (kiols, etc. and 
many other Fowl, with their brood, which he tliinketh better tliaii the 
noise of Hounds, or blast of Horns, and all the sport that they cun make. 

Many other sports and recreations there be, much in use, as ringing, 
bowling, shooting, which Ascliam commends in a just volume, and 
hath in former times been enjoined by statute as a defensive exercise, 
and an honour to our Land, as well may wdtness our victories in France. 
Keelpins, trunks, quoits, pitching bars, hurling, wrestling, Icaiiing, running, 
fencing, mustering, swimming, wasters, foils, foot-ball, baloon, tpiintain, 
etc. and many such, which are the common recreations of the country 
folk; riding of great horses, running at rings, tills and tournaments, 
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horse-races, wild-goose chases, which are the disports of greater men, 
and good in themselves, though many Gentlemen, by that means, gallop 
quite out of their fortunes. 

But the most pleasant of all outward pastimes is that of Aretaeus, 
dea?nbiilatio per amoena loca, to make a petty progress, a merry journey 
now and then with some good companions, to visit friends, see Cities, 
Castles, Towns, 

Visere saepe amnes nitidos, peramoenaque Tempe, 

Et placidas summis sectari in montibus auras; 

To see the pleasant fields, the crystal fountains, 

And take the gentle air amongst the mountains: 

to walk amongst Orchards, Gardens, Bowers, Mounts, and Arbours, 
artificial wildernesses, green thickets, Arches, Groves, Lawns, Rivulets, 
Fountains, and such like pleasant places, like that Antiochian Daphne, 
Brooks, Pools, Fishponds, betwixt wood and water, in a fair meadow, 
by a river side, uhi variae avium cantationes, florum colores^ pratorum 
frutices, etc. to disport in some pleasant plain, park, run up a steep 
hill sometimes, or sit in a shady seat, must needs be a delectable recreation. 
Hortus principis et doynus ad delectationem facta, cu?n syha, monte et 
piscina, vulgo La Mo?itagna: the Prince’s garden at Ferrara Schottus 
highly magnifies, with the groves, mountains, ponds, for a delectable 
prospect, he was much affected with it; a Persian Paradise, or pleasant 
park, could not be more delectable in his sight. S. Bernard, in the de- 
scription of his Monastery, is almost ravished with the pleasures of it. 
A sick man (saith he) sits upon a green hank, and zolwi the Dog-star parcheth 
the plains, and dries up rivers, he lies in a shady bower, Fronde sub arborea 
ferventia temperat astra, and feeds his eyes with variety of objects, herbs, 
trees; to comfort his misery, he receives many delightsome smells, and fills 
his ears zuith that sweet a7id various hannony of Birds. Good God! (saith 
he) what a company of pleasures hast thou made for 7nan! He that should 
be admitted on a sudden to the sight of such a Palace as that of Escurial 
in Spain, or to that which the Moors built at Granada, Fontainebleau 
in France, the Turk’s gardens in his Seraglio, wherein all manner of 
birds and beasts are kept for pleasure, Wolves, Bears, Lynxes, Tigers, 
Lions, Elephants, etc. or upon the banks of that Thracian Bosphorus: 
the Pope’s Belvedere in Rome, as pleasing as those Horti pensiles in Babylon, 
or that Indian King’s delightsome garden in Aelian; or those famous 
gardens of the Lord Cantelow in France, could not choose, though he 
wci'e never so ill apaid, but be much recreated for the time; or many 
of our Noblemen’s gardens at home. To take a boat in a pleasant evening, 
and with musick to row upon the waters, which Plutarch so much applauds, 
Aelian admires upon the river Peneus, in those Thessalian fields beset 
with green bays, where birds so sweetly sing that passengers, enchanted 
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as it were with their heavenly imisii-k, omninni Itikinim el. cuninim oblivi- 
scauiur, forgot fortluvith all lahours, care, and grid'; or in a (londola 
through the Oraiul Canal in Venice, to see (hose goodly Palaces, must 
needs refresh and give content to a melancholy dull spirit. 


LORD HERBERT OR CHEItBURY 


Edward IIiirbi^rt, afterwards Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, was the son 
of Richard Herbert of IVIontgoincry 
Castle and a brother of (Jeorge 
Herbert (q.v.). He was born at 
Ey ton-on- Severn in 1583, and was 
educated at University College, 
Oxford. While still at Oxford lie 
married his cousin Mary, an heir- 
ess, and soon became a courtier 
and a well-known figure in London. 
King James made him a Knight of 
the Bath soon after his accession in, 
1603. He travelled much al)road, 
and became famous or notorious 
as a horseman and a duellist. He 
took part in the siege of Juliers, 
and, in 1614, joined the army of 
the Prince of Orange and dis- 
tinguished himself by acts of 
bravery and foolhardiness. His 
innumerable adventures probably 
do not lose anything in the telling 
in his Autobiography. In 1619 
Plerbert was appointed ambassador 
at Paris, though he was too impetu- 
ous a man to be an ideal diplo- 
matist. He discharged his duties 
conscientiously, but was sent home 
in 1624 for not carrying out the 
king's wishes in regard to the 
negotiations for the marriage of 
Prince Charles and Princess Ilcnri- 
etta Maria. Before he left Paris he 
published his philosophical treatise 
De Veritate. He returned home 


under a cloud and in debt, and 
was fobbed o(f with an Irish peer- 
age (Lord (kistlcisland). Ju 1629 
he was given an English peerage 
(Ijord Herbert of ('herlniry), but 
he never received the high office 
or ollices to which he hclicved his 
merits entitled liim. His Life of 
Ilvury VLU was begun in 1632, 
hut not puhlislied tmtil i()49. It 
is the result of eonsiderahlc but 
not judicious rcsearcli; it is well 
documented, but biased in its 
treatment of Henry’s character. 
During the Civil War, Herbert 
was at first a Royalist, but after- 
wards endcavourccl to be a neutral, 
and lost the esteem of both parties. 
Pwcntually lie admitted a Parlia- 
mentary force into Montgomery 
Castle and submitted to Parlia- 
ment, receiving a pension of fjzo 
a week. He retired to his house in 
Queen Street, Loudon, and occu- 
pied himself with the composition 
of his Autobiography and other 
literary works. In 1,646 he was 
appointed steward of the duchy of 
Cornwall and warden of the Stan- 
naries. He died on 20th August, 
1648. Donne, Ben Jonson, Carew, 
and Seklcn were among his inti- 
mate friends. 

Herbert of Cherbury is famous 
for three things. lie was the first 
Englishman to write a metaphysical 
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treatise; he was a forerunner of the 
Deists; and he wrote one of the 
most entertaining autobiographies 
in the language. His De Veritate^ 
proiit distinguitur a Re’velatiojie , 
verisimili^ possibili, et a falso is a 
solid and able metaphysical work 
in Latin; De Causis Erronini (1645) 
and Be Religione Gentilium (pub- 
lished 1663) may be considered as 
completions of the religious and 
philosophical system expounded in 
his earlier work. He laid down the 
five fundamental propositions of 
deism: that there is one supreme 
God; that He ought to be wor- 
shipped; that virtue and piety are 
the main elements of worship; that 
repentance is a duty; and that 
there are rewards and punishments 
both in this life and after it. His 
delightful Auiobiography, upon 
which his popularity if not his 
entire fame rests, was written 
about 1645, but not published until 
1764, when Horace Walpole printed 
it privately at Strawberry Hill. It 
is a naive and egotistic work whose 


charm largely resides in its naivete 
and egotism. Herbert says little 
about his high office, his distin- 
guished friends, and his philosophi- 
cal speculations; much about his 
exploits as duellist and amorist. 
He was a curiously mixed character, 
even for Elizabethan days: a blend 
of Hamlet and Tybalt; a grave 
philosopher who xvrote in Latin, 
and a swaggering swordsman who 
wrote in English; a diplomatist 
whose motto might have been 71071 
verba sed verbera. His poems are 
similar to those of Donne and 
the metaphysical school; accord- 
ing to Jonson, he and Donne 
once had a competition in obscure- 
ness. Some of his lighter poems, 
however, have charm and are melo- 
dious. 

[C. de Remusat, Lord Herbert 
de Cherbiiry\ Sir Sidney Lee, The 
Autobiography of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury) J. Churton Collins, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbiiry^s Poems'; G. 
C. Moore-Smith, The Poems of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbiiry,] 


From the “Autobiography” 

Shortly after I was made Knight of the Bath, with the usual cere- 
monies belonging to that ancient order. I could tell how much my person 
was commended by the lords and ladies that came to see the solemnity 
then used, but I shall flatter myself too much if I believed it. 

I must not forget yet the ancient custom, being that some principal 
person was to put on the right spur of those the king had appointed 
to receive that dignity. The Earl of Shrewsbury seeing my esquire 
there with my spur in his hand, voluntarily came to me and said, “ Cousin, 
I believe you will be a good knight, and therefore I will put on your spur;” 
whereupon after my most humble thanks for so great a favour, I held 
up my leg against the wall, and he put on my spur. 

There is another custom likewise, that the knights the first day wear 
the gown of some religious order, and the night following to be bathed; 
after which they take an oath never to sit in place where injustice should 
be done, but they shall right it to the uttermost of their power; and 
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particularly ladies and gentlewomen that shall be wronged itr their honour 
if they demand assistance, and many other points, not unlike the romances 
of knight errantry. 

The second day to ^vear robes of crimson tad'ety (in which habit 
I am painted in my study), and so to ride from St, Jameses to White- 
hall, with our cscpiires before us; and the third day to ^vcar a gown of 
purple satin, upon the left sleeve whereof is fastened certain strings 
weaved of white silk and gold tied in a knot, and tassels to it of the same, 
which all the knights are obliged to wear until they have done some- 
thing famous in arms, or until some lady of hotiour take it off, and fasten 
it on her sleeve, saying, I will answer he shall prove a good knight. I 
had not long worn this string, hut a principal lady of the court, and 
certainly, in most men’s opinion, the handsomest, t()t)k mine off, and 
said she would pledge her lionour for mine. I do not name this lady, 
because some passages happened afterwards, wliicli oblige me to silence, 
though nothing could be justly said to her prejudice or ^vrong. 

■ 

There happened during this siege a particular (piarrel betwixt me 
and the Lord of Walden, eldest son to the Itarl of Suffolk, Lord Treasurer 
of England at that time, which I do but unwillingly relate, in regard 
of the great esteem I have of that noble family; howl)eifc, to avoid mis- 
reports, I have thought fit to set: it down truly, 'riuit lortl having been 
invited to a feast in Sir Horace Vcrc’s quarters, where (after the Low 
Country manner) there was liberal drinking, returned not long after 
to Sir Edward Cecil’s quarters, at which time, [ speaking merrily to him, 
upon some slight occasion, he took that olfcixcc at me, which he would 
not have done at another time, insomuch that he came towards me in 
a violent manner, which I perceiving, did more tluux Ixalf way meet him; 
but the company were so vigilant upon us that before any blow past 
we were separated; howbeit, because he niadc towards mo, I thought 
fit the next day to send him a challenge, telling him, that if he had any 
thing to say to me, I would meet him in such a place as no man should 
interrupt us. Shortly alter this, Sir Thomas Peyton came to me on hiwS 
part, and told me my lord would light me on horseback wilii single 
sword; and, said he, “ I will be his second; where is yours?” I replied 
that neither his lordship nor myself brought over any great horses with 
us; that I knew he might much better borrow one than myself; howbeit, 
as soon as he showed me the place, he should find me there on horse- 
back or on foot; whereupon both of us riding together upon two geldings 
to the side of a wood, Peyton said he chose that place, and the time break 
of day the next morning. I told him, I would fiiil neither place nor 
time, though I knew not where to get a better horse than the nag I rid 
on; and as for a second, I shall trust to your nobleness, who, I know, 
will see fair play betwixt us, though you come on his side.” But he urging 
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me again to provide a second, I told him I could promise for none but 
myself, and that if I spoke to any of my friends in the army to this pur- 
pose, I doubted lest the business might be discovered and prevented. 

He was no sooner gone from me, but night drew on, myself resolving 
in the mean time to rest under a fair oak all night; after this, tying my 
horse by the bridle unto another tree, I had not now rested two hours, 
when I found some fires nearer to me than I thought was possible in 
so solitary a place, whereupon also having the curiosity to see the reason 
hereof, I got on horseback again, and had not rode very far, when by the 
talk of the soldiers there, I found I was in the Scotch quarter, where 
finding in a stable a very fair horse of service, I desired to know whether 
he might be bought for any reasonable sum of money, but a soldier 
replying it was their captain’s Sir James Areskin’s chief horse, I demanded 
for Sir James, but the soldier answering he was not within the quarter, 
I demanded then for his lieutenant, whereupon the soldier courteously 
desired him to come to me. This lieutenant tvas called Montgomery, 
and had the reputation of a gallant man; I told him that I would very 
fain buy a horse, and if it were possible, the horse I saw but a little before; 
but he telling me none was to be sold there, I offered to leave in his hands 
one hundred pieces, if he w^ould lend me a good horse for a day or two, 
he to restore me the money again when I delivered him the horse in good 
plight, and did besides bring him some present as a gratuity. 

The lieutenant, though he did not know me, suspected I had some 
private quarrel, and that I desired this horse to fight on, and there- 
upon told me, “ Sir, whosoever you are, you seem to be a person of 
worth, and you shall have the best horse in the stable; and if you have 
a quarrel and w^ant a second, I offer myself to serve you upon another 
horse, and if you wall let me go along with you upon these terms, I will 
ask no pawn of you for the horse.” I told him I would use no second, 
and I desired him to accept one hundred pieces, which I had there about 
me, in pawn for the horse, and he should hear from me shortly again; 
and that though I did not take his noble offer of coming along with me, 
I should evermore rest much obliged to him; whereupon giving him my 
purse with the money in it, I got upon his horse, and left my nag besides 
with him. 

Riding thus away about twelve o’clock at night to the wood from 
whence I came, I alighted from my horse and rested there till morning; 
the day now breaking I got on horseback, and attended the Lord of 
Walden and his second. The first person that appeared was a footman, 
who I heard afterwards was sent by the Lady of Walden, who as soon 
as he saw me, ran back again with all speed; I meant once to pursue 
him, but that I thought it better at last to keep my place. About two 
hours after Sir William St. Leger, now Lord President of Munster, 
came to me, and told me he knew the cause of my being there, and that 
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the business wns discovered by the Lord Walden’s riaiii" so early that 
morning, and the suspicion that he meant to light witli me, and had 
Sir Thomas Peyton with him, and that he would ride to him, and that 
there were thirty or forty sent after us, to hinder us from meeting; shortly 
after many more came to the place where 1. was, and told nui I must not 
fight, and that they were sent for the same purpose, aird that it was to 
no purpose to stay there, and thence rode to sc'ok the .Ihoial of Walden; 

I stayed yet two hours longer, but Jinding still more company came in, 
rode back again to the Scotch cpiarters, ami tlelivereil the horse back 
again, and received my money and nag from .Liiaitenant Montgomery, 
and so withdrew myself to the French cpiarters, till 1 did find some con- 
venient time to send again to the Lord Wahlen. 

There was a lady also, wife to Sir John Ayres, kuiglil*, who lindiiig 
some means to get a copy of my picture from (parkin, gave it to Mr, 
Isaac Oliver, the painter in Blackfrians, and desired him to draw It in 
little after his manner; which being done, she causetl it to 1)C set in gold 
and enamelled, and so wore it about her neck, so low that she hid it 
under her breasts, which, I conceive, coming afterwards to the knowledge 
of Sir John Ayres, gave him more cause of jealousy than needed, had 
he known how innocent I was from pretending to any tiling which might 
wrong him or his lady; since I could not so much as iinagiiie that either 
she had my picture, or that she bare more than .ordinary affection to 
me. It is true that she had a place iu court, and aUemlecl (Jiu^en Anne, 
and was beside of an excellent wit and discourse, she had made herself 
a considerable person; howbeit little more than common civility ever 
passed betwixt us, though I confess 1 think no man. was wclcoincr to her 
when I came, for which I shall allege this passage: 

Coming one day into her chamber, I saw her through tlic curtains 
lying upon her bed with a wax candle in one hand, and the picture I 
formerly mentioned in the other. I coming thereupon soniewliat boldly 
to her, she blew out the candle, and hid the picture from me; inysclf 
thereupon being curious to know what that was she held in her liand, got 
the candle to be lighted again, by means whereof I fouitd it was my picture 
she looked upon with moi'c earnestness and passion than I. could luivc 
easily believed, especially since myself was not engaged in any affection 
towards her. I could willingly have omitted this passage, but tluit it 
was the beginning of a bloody history which followed: howsoever, yet 
I must before the Eternal God clear her honour. 
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JOHN EARLE 

( ? i6oi - 1665 ) 


John Earlis was bom at York in 
or about 1601. Ho was educated 
at Oxford, matriculating at Christ 
Church, but subsequently migrat- 
ing to Merton. He graduated B.A. 
in 1619 and M.A. in 1624; in 
1631 he was appointed Proctor, 
and he i*eceivcd the degree of D.D. 
in 1640. In 1631 he became 
chaplain to Philip, Itarl of Pem- 
broke, then Chancellor of Oxford, 
and in 1639 he was made rector of 
Bishopston, Wiltshire. In 1641 
the king appointed Earle tutor to 
Prince Charles, lie accompanied 
Charles II abroad after the battle 
of Worcester, and was his chaplain 
and clerk of the closet. After the 
Restoration he met with his due 
reward, and was appointed in turn 
Dean of Westminster, Bishop of 
Worcester, and Bishop of Salisbury. 
During the Great Plague he accom- 
panied the king and court to Ox- 
ford, and died there on 17th 
November, 1665. He was a man 
whose moderation and geniality 
endeared him to everyone; the 
king loved and admired him; his 


co-religionists esteemed him, and 
the Nonconformists found him the 
most sympathetic member of the 
bench of bishops. 

In 1628 Microcosmographie, or a 
Pecce of the World discovered in 
Essayes and Characters appeared 
anonymously, but was soon known 
to be Earle’s work. It was deser- 
vedly popular, and passed through 
seven editions in its author’s life- 
time. The first edition contained 
fifty - four characters, the sixth 
seventy- eight. Some of these are 
almost certainly not by Earle. The 
book is full of wit, humour, and 
admirable character-painting. It 
is milder and more humane than 
the similar collections of Hall and 
Overbury. It is a capital book, not 
only on account of the quiet fun it 
contains, but also on account of the 
light which it throws upon the 
manners and customs of the open- 
ing years of King Charles I’s reign. 
There are editions of Microcos- 
mographie by P. Bliss (1811), J. 
T. Fowler (1871), and A. -S. West 
(1897). 


From “ Microcosmographie ” 

A.N ANTIQUARY 

Hcc is ii man strangely thrifty of Time past, and an enemy indeed 
to his Maw, whence he fetches out many things when they are now 
all rotten and stinking. Hec is one that hath that unnaturally disease 

to bee enamour’d of old age, and wrinckles, and loves all things ^s 

Dutchmen doe Cheese) the better for being mouldy and worme-eaten. He 

is of our Religion, because wee say it is most ancient; and yet a bro en 

Statue would almost make him an Idolater. A great admirer he is of the 

46 
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rust of old Monuments, and rcadcs oncly those Characters, where time 
hath eaten out the letters. lice will goc you forty miles to see a Saints* 
Well, or ruin’d Abbey: and if there be but a Crosse or stone foot-stoole 
in the way, hcc’l be considering it so long, till he forget his journey. 
His estate consists much in shekels, and Roman Coynes, and hoc hath 
more Pictures of Caesar, then Jatnes or Itlizabcth. Beggers coozen him 
with musty things which they have rak’t from dunghills, and he preserves 
their rags for precious Reliques. Ho loves no lubrary, but where there 
are more Spiders volums then Authors, and lookes with groat admiration 
on the Antique workc of cob-webs. Printed bookes he contemnes, as 
a novelty of this latter age; but a Manuscript he pores on everlastingly, 
especially if the cover be all Moth-eaten, and the dust make a Parenthesis 
betweene every Syllable. He would give all the Bookes in his Study 
(which are rarities all) for one of the old Romanc binding, or sixe lines 
of Tully in his ownc hand. His chamber is hung commonly with strange 
Beasts skins, and is a kind of Charncl-ho\isc of bones extraordinary and 
his discourse upon them, if you will heare him, shall last longer. Ilis 
very atyre is that which is the eldest out of fashion, and you may picke a 
Criticism out of his Breeches. He never lookes upon himself till he is 
gray hair’d, and then he is pleased with his ownc Antiquity. His 
Grave do’s not fright him, for he ha’s been us’d to Sepulchers, and hee 
likes Death the better, because it gathers him to his Ihithers. 


A PLAYER 

He knowes the right use of the World, wherein hoc comes to play 
a part and so away, Ilis life is not idle for it is all Action, and no man 
need be more wary in his doings, for the eyes of all men arc upon him. 
His profession ha’s in it a kind of contradiction, for none is more dis- 
lik’d, and yet none more applauded and hee ha’s this misfortune of 
some Scholler, too much wittc makes him a foolc. He is like our painting 
Gentle-women, seldomc in his ownc face, seldomcr in his cloathes, 
and hee pleases, the better hee counterfeits, except onely when hee 
is disguis’d with straw for gold lace. Hee do’s not only personate on 
the Stage, but sometime in the Street, for hee is maskd still in the habitc 
of a Gentleman. His Parts find him oathes and good words, which he 
keepes for his use and Discourse, and makes shew with them of a fashion- 
able Companion. He is tragicall on the Stage, but rampant in the Tyring- 
house, and sweares oathes there which he never con’d, ^riic waiting 
women Spectators are over-eares in love with him, and Ladies send for 
him to act in their Chambers. Your Innes of Court men were undone 
but for him, hee is their chiefe guest and imployment, and the sole busi- 
nesse that makes them After-noones men; The Poet only is his Tyrant, 
and hee is bound to make his friends friend drunk at his charges. Shrove- 
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tuesday hee feares as much as the Baudes, and Lent is more damage 
to him then the Butcher. Hee was never so much discredited as in one 
Act, and that was of Parliament, wEich gives Hostlers Priviledge before 
him, for which hee abhors it more then a corrupt Judge. But to give 
him his due, one wel-furnisht Actor has enough in him for five common 
Gentlemen, and if he have a good body for sixe, and for resolution, hee 
shall Challenge any Cato, for it has beene his practise to die bravely. 

A PLAIN COUNTRY FELLOW 

Is one that manures his ground ^vell, but lets himselfe lie fallow 
and untiPd. Hee has reason enough to doe his businesse, and not enough 
to bee idle or melancholy. Hee seemes to have the judgement of Nahu- 
chadnezar: for his conversation is among beasts, and his tallons none 
of the shortest, only he eates not grasse, because hee loves not sallets. 
His hand guides the Plough, and the Plough his thoughts, and his ditch 
and land-marke is the very mound of his meditations. He expostulates 
with his Oxen very understanding^, and speaks Gee and Ree better 
then English. His mind is not much distracted with objects: but if 
a goode fat Cowe come in his way, he stands dumbe and astonisht, and 
though his haste bee never so great, will fixe here halfe an houres con- 
templation. His habitation is some poore Thatcht roofe, distinguisht 
from his Barn, by the loope-holes that let out smoak, w^hich the raine 
had long since washt thorow, but for the double seeling of Bacon on 
the inside, which has hung there from his Grandsires time, and is yet 
to make rashers for posterity. His Dinner is his other worke, for he sweats 
at it as much as at his labour; he is a terrible fastner on a piece of Beefe, 
and you may hope to stave the Guard off sooner. His Religion is a part 
of his Copy-hold, which hee takes from his Land-lord, and referres 
it wholly to his discretion. Yet if hee give him leave, he is a good Christian 
to his power (that is) comes to Church in his best clothes, and sits there 
with his Neighbours, where he is capable onely of two Prayers, for raines 
and faire weather. Hee apprehends Gods blessings onely in a Good 
Yeere, or a Fat pasture, and never praises him but on good ground. 
Sunday he esteemes a day to make merry in, and thinkes a Bag-pipe 
as essentiall to it, as Evening-Prayer, where hee walkes very solemnly 
after service with his hands coupled behind him, and censures the dauncing 
of his parish. His complement with his Neighbour, is a good thumpe 
on the backe; and his salutation, commonly some blunt Curse. Hee 
thinks nothing to bee vices but Pride and ill husbandrie, for which hee 
wll gravely disswade youth and has some thriftie Hobnayle Proverb es to 
Clout his discourse. He is a niggard all the Weeke except onely Market- 
day, where if his Come sell well, hee thinkes hee may be drunke with 
a good Conscience. His feete never stincke so unbecomingly, as when 
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hec trots after a Lawyer in WcsUniiKstcr-hall, and even, cleaves tlic ground 
with hard scraping, in hcsceching his Worshi]) to take Ins money, lice 
is sensible of no calaniilie but the burning of a Stackc of Lome, or the 
ovcr-ilowing of a IVlcdow, and thinkes Noahs Idood the greatest Plague 
that cucr was, not l^ecause it Drowned the World, but spoyPd the grassc, 
For Death hoc is never troubled, and if lice get in but Ins Ilarvest l^eforc 
let it come when it wil he cares not. 


OTIN SELDl^N 

( - E)54) 


John was born at Salving- 

ton, Sussex, in 1584. Uis father 
was a well-to-do yeoman with 
considerable musical gifts. lie 
was educated at (diicliestcr bb'cc 
School and at Ilart Hall, Oxford, 
where he did not graduate. In 
1602 he was entered at (flidbrd 
Ian, and was admitted to the 
Inner fremple in 1604. lie was 
not called to the Bar until 1612. 


In 1633 became a Bencher. 
Scldcn, altho\igli a legal luminary 
of the first magnitude, never prac- 
tised in the courts to any extent, 
lie was content to be, as Ben 
Jonson said, “ the law book of the 
judges of Ihiglaturk lie was 
considered to be the final court of 


appeal in certain legal matters, 
especially in tliose matters which 
chiefly concern a legal anti(]uary. 
Much of Heldcn*s career belongs 
to political rather than to literary 
history; but a brief outline of his 
life may be given. His early works, 
all replete with learning, include 
Analccton Anglo AMfannlcon (1607), 
Jani Anglofum Fades altera (t6io), 
and England's Eplnomh (rfiio). In 
1612 he wrote learned notes upon 
the first eighteen songs ” of 
Polyolhion, and in 1614 he pub- 


lished Fitles of Honour, a most 
important rcfci'cnce book, improved 
in later editious, The third edition 
(1672) has never bccu superseded 
as an authority on all matters con- 
nected with titles. Du Diis Eyrts, 
an important Latin treatise on 
Oriental mythology, appeared in 
.1617. In the same year his History 
d/* 'Fylh('^ matle. its appea ranee, and 
got him into some trouble with the 
king and the eeelesiastical autho- 
riiies, lie made a lukewann re- 
tractation and a few inodilieations 
in the liook. In 1623 he entered 
Parliament, and in 1626 he took a 
prominent ])art in the impeach- 
ment of Buckingham. lie was 


coxmsel for Sir lulmund Hampden 
in T627, and in 1629 lie supported 
the petition of the printers and 
hooksellcrs against i/aud, and took 
an active part in the discussions 
about tonnage and poundage, lie 
was accordingly imprisoned, and 
was not liberated until May, 1631, 
lie opposed the Crown in the 
matter of ship-nuiney; hclf)cd to 
draw up (he articles of impeach- 
ment of Laud; became clerk a.nd 
kce])cr of the records of the d'owcr 
of Loudon in 1643; after 1649 he 
took no furllicr part in public 
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affairs, and devoted himself to 
study. For many years he was 
steward to Henry Grey, seventh 
Earl of Kent, and he was said to 
have secretly married the countess 
after the earl’s death, which took 
place in 1639. The countess died 
in 1651 and left most of her 
property to Selden. He died at 
the Carmelite or White Friars 
House which she had bequeathed 
him. 

Selden’s Latin works do not 
find many readers; even his 
English works, though often con- 
sulted, are seldom read. His style 
is curiously cumbrous and heavy; 
it conveys information without 
entertainment. He is remembered 
almost entirely on account of his 
extraordinarily pithy and pregnant 
Table-Talk^ which was taken down 
by his secretary, Dr. Richard 
Milward, and published in 1689, 


thirty-five years after Selden’s 
death and nine years after ?vlii- 
ward’s. Coleridge said of it: 
“ There is more weighty bullion 
sense in this book than I ever 
found in the same number of 
pages of any uninspired writer.” 
As his earliest editor said, Selden 
“ would presently convey the 
highest Points of Religion and the 
most important Affairs of State, to 
an ordinary apprehension He 
was an Erastian, and a strong 
advocate of common sense and 
reason. His conversation had some- 
thing of the pungency of Dr. 
Johnson’s; and it is small wonder 
that it is remembered and treasured 
when his legal and antiquarian 
w’^orks are forgotten. 

[G. W. Johnson, Memoirs of 
John Selden’, there are editions of 
the Table-Talk by S. W. Singer 
(1847) and S. H. Reynolds (1892).] 


From “Table-Talk” 

BAPTISM 

Twas a good way to persuade Men to be christened, to tell them 
that they had a Foulness about them, viz. Original Sin, that could not 
be washed away but by Baptism. 

2. The Baptizing of Children with us, does only pmpare a Child, 
against he comes to be a Man, to understand what Christianity means. 
In the Church of Rome it has this Effect, it frees Children from Hell. 
They say they go into Limbus Lifantiim, It succeeds Circumcision, 
and we are sure the Child understood nothing of that at eight Days old, 
why then may not we as reasonably baptize a Child at that Age? In 
England, of late years, I ever thought the Parson baptized his own Fingers 

rather than the Child. -i 1 

3. In the Primitive Times they had Godfathers to see the Children 

brought up in the Christian Religion, because many times, when the 
Father was a Christian, the Mother was not, and sometimes, when the 
Mother was a Christian, the Father w^as not; and therefore they made 
choice of two or more that were Christians, to see their Children brought 

up in that Faith. 
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BIBJ.E, SCUllP'riJRli 

’Tis a great Question how we know Scripture to be Scripture, whether 
by the Church, or by Man’s private Spirit. .Let me ask you how I know 
any thing? how I know this C’arpet to be green? hhrst, because some- 
body told me it was green; that you call the Cduirch in your Way. And 
then after I have been told it is green, when I sec that Colour again, 
I know it to be green, .my own eyes tell me it is green; that you call the 
private Spirit. 

2. The English Translation of the Bible is the best 'Translation 
in the World, and renders the Sense of the Original best, taking in for 
the English 'Franslation the Bishops’ Bible as well as King James’s. 
The Translators in King James’s lime took an excellent way. That 
Part of the Bible was given to him who was most exeellcnt in such a 
Tongue (as the Apocrypliia to Andrew Downs) and then they met together, 
and one read the Translation, the rest holding in their Hands some 
Bible, either of the learned Tongues, or French, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
If they found any Fault, they spoke; if not, l\c read on. 

3. There is no Book so translated as the Bible, For the purpose, 
if I translate a French Book into English, I turn it into Itnglish Phrase, 
not into French English. (// fail: froui) 1 say, ’tis cold, not, it makes 
cold; but the Bible is rather translated into Ihiglish Words tlum inito 
English Phrase. The Hebraisms arc kejn, and the Phrase of that lain- 
guage is kept: which is well enough, so long as Scholars have to do with 
it; but when it comes among the Common People, Lord, what C,>car 
do they make of it! 

4. Scrutamini Scripluras. ThCsSc two Words have undone tlic World. 
Because Christ spake it to his Disciples, therefore we must all, Men, 
Women and Children, read and interpret the Scripture. 

5. Henry the Eighth made a Law, that all Men might read, the Scrip- 
ture, except Servants; but no Woman, e.xcept Ladies and (Scnllcwomcn, 
who had Leisure, and might ask somebody the Meaning. The Law was 
repealed in Edward the Sixth’s Days. 

6. Lay-men have best interpreted the hard places in the Bible, such 
as Johannes Picus, Scaliger, Grotius, Salmasins, ILcinsIus, etc, 

7. If you ask which of l^rasmus, Beza, or Grotius did best upon 
the New Testament? ’tis an idle Question: For they all did well in 
their Way. Erasmus broke down the first Brick, Beza added many things, 
and Grotius added much to him; in whom we have either something 
new, or something heightened that was said before, and so hwas neces- 
sary to have them all three. 

8. The Text serves only to guess by; we must satisfy ourselves fully 
out of the Authors that lived about those times. 

9. In interpreting the Scripture, many do as if a Man should sec one 
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have ten Pounds, which he reckoned by i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10: meaning 
four was but four Units, and five five Units, etc. and that he had in 
all but ten Pounds: the other that sees him, takes not the Figures together 
as he doth, but picks here and there, and thereupon reports, that he 
hath five Pounds in one Bag, and six Pounds in another Bag, and nine 
Pounds in another Bag, etc. when as in truth he hath but ten Pounds 
in all. So we pick out a Text here and there to make it serve our turn; 
whereas if we took it altogether, and considered what went before and 
what followed after, we should find it meant no such thing. 

10. Make no more Allegories in Scripture than needs must. The 
Fathers were too frequent in them; they, indeed, before they fully under- 
stood the literal Sense, looked out for an Allegory. The Folly whereof 
you may conceive thus: Here at the first sight appears to me in my Window 
a Glass and a Book; I take it for granted his a Glass and a Book; there- 
upon I go about to tell you what they signify: afterwards upon nearer 
view, they prove no such thing; one is a Box like a Book, the other is 
a Picture made like a Glass: where’s now my Allegory? 

11. When Men meddle with the literal Text, the Question is, where 
they should stop. In this Case, a Man must venture his Discretion, 
and do his best to satisfy himself and others in these Places where he 
doubts; for although we call the Scripture the Word of God (as it is), yet 
it was writ by a Man, a mercenary Man, whose Copy, either might be 
false, or he might make it false. For Example, here were a thousand 
Bibles printed in England with the Text thus, (Thou shalt co?nmit 
Adultery) the Word (not) left out: might not this Text be mended? 

12. The Scripture may have more Senses besides the Literal, because 
God understands all things at once; but a Man’s Writing has but one 
true Sense, which is that which the Author meant when he writ it. 

13. When you meet with several Readings of the Text, take heed 
you admit nothing against the Tenets of your Church; but do as if you 
were going over a Bridge; be sure you hold fast by the Rail, and then 
you may dance here and there as you please; be sure you keep to what 
is settled, and then you may flourish upon your various Lections. 

14. The Apocrypha is bound with the Bibles of all Churches that 
have been hitherto. Why should we leave it out? The Church of Rome 
has her Apocrypha (viz.) Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon, which she 
does not esteem equally with the rest of those Books that we call 
Apocrypha. 

DEVILS 

A Person of Quality came to my Chamber in the Temple, and told 
me he had two Devils in his Head (I wondered what he meant), and 
just at that time, one of them bid him kill me: (with that I begun to be 
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afraid, and thought he was mad). lie said lie kneuv I could cure him, 
and therefore entreated me 1o give him something; for he was resolved 
he would go to no body else. I perceiving whal an Opinion he had of 
me, and that ’twas only Melancholy tluU; troubled him, took him in 
hand, warranted him, if he would follow tny tlircclious to cure him 
in a short time. I desired him to let me be alone about an lumr, and then 
to come again, which, he was very willing to. Ju the meantime i got a 
Card, and lapped it up handsome in a Ihece of Talfala, and when he 
came, gave it Itim to hang about his Neck; withal charged him, that 
he should not disorder himsell neither willt eating or drinking, hut cat 
very little of Supper, and say his Prayers duly when he went to Bed, 
and I made no (pieslion but he would be well in three or four Days. 
Within that time 1 went to Dinner to his House, and asked him how 
he did. He said he was mnch better, but not perfectly well, for iix truth 
he had not dealt clearly with me. He had four Devils in bis head, and 
he perceived two of them were gone, with that whic'h 1 had given him, 
but the other two trouldcd him still. Well, said I, I am glad two of 
them arc gone; 1 make no doubt but to get away the oilier two like- 
wise. So 1 gave him another thing to hang about his Neck. 'Phrec Days 
after he came to me to my Chamber and ])rofcst he was now as well 
as ever he was in his Life, and did extremely thank me for the great 
Care I had taken of him. I fearing lest he might relapse into the like 
Distemper, told him that there was none but myself and one IMvysiciau 
more, in tlic whole 'i'own, that could cure Devils in the Head, and that 
was Dr. Harvey (whom I had prepared), and wished Juin, if ever he 
found himself ill in my Absence, to go to him, for ho could cure his 
Disease as well as myself. The Cjentlemau lived many Years and was 
never troubled after. 


FRIENDS 

Old Friends are best. King James used to call for his old Shoes; they 
were easiest for his Feet. 


KING OF P:NGLAND 

The King can do no wrong; that is, no Process can be granted against 
him. What must be done then? Petition him, and the King writes upon 
the Petition soit droit /h?7, and sends it to the Chancery, ami then the 
business is heard, llis Confessor will not tell him, he can do no wrong. 

2 . There's a great deal of dilfercncc between Head of the Churcli, 
and Supreme Governor, as our Canons call tlie King. Ckmccivc it thus: 
there is in the Kingdom of Imgland a College of Physicians; the King 
is Supreme Governor of those, but not Head of them, nor President 
of the College, nor the best Physician. 
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3. After the Dissolution of the Abbeys, they did much advance 
the King’s Supremacy, for they only cared to exclude the Pope: hence 
have we had several Translations of the Bible put upon us. But now 
we must look to it, otherwise the King may put upon us what Religion he 
pleases. 

4. ’Twas the old way when the King of England had his House, 
there were Canons to sing Servdce in his Chapel; so at Westminster 
in St. Stephen’s Chapel where the House of Commons sits: from wKich 
Canons the Street called Cajioii-row has its Name, because thev lived 
there; and he had also the Abbot and his Monks, and all these the King’s 
House. 

5. The three Estates are the Lords Temporal, the Bishops and the 
Clergy, and the Commons, as some would have it, (take heed of that,) 
for then if two agree, the third is involved; but he is King of the three 
Estates. 

6. The King hath a Seal in every Court, and though the Great Seal 
be called Sigillum Aiigliae^ the Great Seal of England, yet ’tis not because 
’tis the Kingdom’s Seal, and not the King’s, but to distinguish it from 
Sigillum Hiherniae^ Sigillum Scotiae. 

7. The Court of England is much altered. At a solemn Dancing, 
first you had the grave Measures, then the Corantoes and the Galliards, 
and all this is kept up with Ceremony; at length to Trenclimore^ and the 
Cushion-Dance, and then all the Company dance, Lord and Groom, 
Lady and Kitchen-Maid, no distinction. So in our Court, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. Gravity and State were kept up. In King James’s 
time things were pretty well. But in King Charles’s time, there has been 
nothing but Trenchmore^ and the Cushion-Dance, omnium gatherum^ 
tolly-polly, hoite cum toite. 


TRINITY 

The second Person is made of a piece of Bread by the Papist, the 
Third Person is made of his own Frenzy, Malice, Ignorance and Folly, 
by the Roundhead. To all these the Spirit is intituled. One the Baker 
makes, the other the Cobbler; and betwixt these two, I think the First 
Person is sufficiently abused. 
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WILLIAM PRYNNE 

( 1 600 “ 1 669 ) 


William Prykni^: was bora hi 
1600 at Swanswick, in Somerset-' 
shire, lie was educated at Bath 
Grammar School and at Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1621. He was 
admitted to Lincoln's Inn iii 1621, 
and was called to the Bar in 1628. 
All his life he was a Puritan of the 
most determined and uncompro- 
mising kind, but he was not a good 
party-man, and usually his hand 
was against every man and every 
man’s hand against him. The 
absurdity and narrow-mindedness 
of some of his views arc partly 
atoned for by the earnestness and 
fearlessness with which he expressed 
them. In 1627 he published a tract 
attacking Arminianism, and two 
pamphlets denouncing long hair 
and the drinking of healths, llis 
most famous work, Hisirlo-Mastix^ 
a scathing but unreadable denun- 
ciation of stage-plays, appeared in 
1632. A passage in its index, to 
which most of the readers of the 
book probably confined themselves, 
spoke of womcn-actors as noto- 
rious whores This was inter- 
preted as referring to the queen, 
who had been taking part in a 
pastoral play, and Ih’ynne was 
imprisoned. In 1634 he was con- 
demned by the Star-Chamber to 
pay a fine of ^^5000, to stand in the 
pillory and have both cars cut 
off, and to remain a prisoner for 
life. Even while in prison he con- 
tinued to write pamphlets inces- 
santly; one of them, News from 
Ipswich, an attack on the Bishop 
of Norwich, got him into more 


trouble, and he was condemned 
to another line of :^;5ooo, to lose 
the remainder of his cars, and to 
be branded on both, checks with 
the letters SL (for “ seditious 
libeller ” but: humorously inter- 
preted by rryune as “ stigmata 
Landis”), 'riic Long Parliament 
in 1640 granted his release. Soon 
after he entered Parliament and 
took a prominent part in the trial 
of Laud, ]mblishii\g an account of 
it entitled dan/crhuncs Doom. After 
the .fall of Cduu'lcs I, Pryunc 
opposed Grornwell, who had him 
again imprisoned. llis i>cu never 
rested for a moment, and he carried 
on single-handed a paper war 
against the Governinent. lie was 
a keen advocate of the Restoration, 
and after the rctuni of Gluirles was 
appointed keeper of the records 
in the Tower, “ to keep him c]uict 
In this capacity he did much, useful 
work. lie died in 1:669, iRtving 
written some two hundred works, 
in all of wlucli his learning outran 
his judgment and his zeal his 
discretion. 

Only one of his two hundred 
productions is remembered. Ills- 
trio-Mastix is not a contribution to 
literature; but it is famous because 
it summed xip the for the 
Puritans against the stage, and be- 
cause of the lirutal punishment 
which it brought upon its author. 
It is a forbidding book, even in its 
title, which is almost a pamphlet 
in itself, and in its lilrrata; Prynne 
roars loud and thunders in the 
index also. His book, indeed, 
reminds us of the epic poem of 
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Orestes, of which Juvenal tells us 

“ summi plena iam margine libri 
Scriptus et in tergo, nec dum finitus”. 

Seventy-one fathers and fifty-five 
synods are quoted; in fact the 
margin is one solid mass of second- 
hand quotation, as odd and as fusty 
as a second-hand clothes shop. 
His predecessors in attacking the 
stage borrowed quotations one from 
another, and the ever-rolling stream 
of quotation emptied itself into 


the ocean of Histrio-Mastix, This 
was in accordance with the con- 
troversial methods of the day, and 
cannot be entirelv attributed to 
Prynne’s idiosyncrasy. His book 
is not likely to be entirely forgotten, 
though it is a monument of misdi- 
rected zeal and misapplied learning. 

[S. R. Gardiner, Dociments relat- 
ing to the Proceedings against William 
Prynne in 1634 '^I'- 

Howell, A Complete Collection of 
State Trials (Vol. III).] 


From “Histrio-Mastix” 

Saint Augustine, writing of the honour (not of the adoration, a thing 
not then in use) which the Christians gave the Martyrs in his age; in- 
formes us; that they did neither exhilerate them with their crimes; 
nor yet with filthy Playes, with which the Gentiles did usually delight 
their Idol-gods. Yet our novellizing Romanists, (who vaunt so much 
of antiquity, though their whole Religion, (wherein they varry from 
us) be but novelty) abandoning the pious practice of these Primitive 
Christians, (conscious to themselves no doubt, that many of their late 
Canonized Tiburne-Martyrs, were no other, no better then the devil- 
gods of Pagans, who were oft-times deified for their notorious villanies, 
as Popish Saints are for their matchlesse treasons;) have not onely adored 
them as gods, erecting temples to their names and worship: but like- 
wise solemnized their anniversary commemorations, by personating 
in their severall Temples, the blasphemous lying Legends of their lives 
and miracles, (so fit for no place as the Stage itself e) in some theatricall 
shewes; adoring and honouring them in no other manner, then the 
very Pagans did their Devil-gods, with whom these hell-saints are most 
aptly paralleld. Such honour, such worship give the Papists to our blessed 
Saviour, to these their idolized Saints, as thus to turne, not onely their 
Priests into Players, their Temples, into Theaters; but even their very 
miracles, lives, and sufferings into Playes, To leave the Papists and 
close up this Scene. It is recorded of one Porphery a Pagan Stage-player, 
that he grew to such an height of impiety, as he adventured to baptize 
himselfe in jest upon the Stage, of purpose to make the people laugh 
at Christian Baptisme, and so to bring both it and Christianity into 
contempt: and for this purpose he plunged himselfe into a vessell of 
water which he had placed on the Stage, calling aloud upon the Trinity: 
at which the Spectators fell into a great laughter. But loe the good- 
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ncsse of (k)d to this prophanc iniscreanl; it ploasctl (Jod to shew such 
a demonstration of his power and grace upon him, that this sporting 
baptisme of his, hccamc a serious laver of regeneration to liim: in so 
much that of a gracclessc Player, he became a gracious duistian, and not 
long after, a constant Martyr, 'Phe like 1 find regi^lred of one Ardalion, 
another Heathen Actor, who in derision of the holy Sacrament of Bap- 
tisme, baptized himselfe in jest upon the Stage, and l>y that ntcancs 
became a Christian; Cods mercy turning this his wlckednesse to his 
cternall good: not any wayes to justilie Playes or IMayci-s, or to coun- 
tenance this his aiuhicious prophaimesse; hut oven miraculously to 
publish to the worhl the power of his ownc holy Ordinances, whicli 
by the co-operation of his Spirit, are even then able to regenerate those 
who most contomuc tliem, when they arc used hut in sc'orne. ddiese 
notable histories, with, the premuses, suthcicnlly evidence, the subject 
inattQi* of Htage-idaycs to ho oft-times im])i()iis, sacrilegious, blasphemous: 
from whence I raise this ninth, Argument. 

That whose, subject matter is ittipious, sacTilegious, l)lasph(‘mous, must 
needs be sinfull and iinlawfull unto C’hristians. Witnesse I .wit, a.g i t to 17, 
2 Kinj:fs 19, 6, 23. Isay 37, 6, 23.C., 52, 5. JMailli. ,1,2, 31. Jaikc 22, 65, 
1 Tim. I, 20, 

But such oft-times, is the subject matter of Slage-playes: whnesse the 
premises. 

Therefore they must needs be sinfull and uidawfull unto diristians. 


THOMAS RANDOLPH 


( 1605 

Thomas RANnoLPii was born near 
Daventry in, 1605. His father was 
steward to Lord Zouch. He was 
a precocious child, and at tlic tigc 
of ten wrote The III si ary of the 
Incarnation of our Saviour in verse. 
Ilis mature work was not so 
edifyingL lie was educated at 
Westminster and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1628 and M.A. in 1632, 
in which year he also became a 
major Fellow of his college. While 
still an undergraduate he became 
acquainted with Ben Jonson, who 
adopted him as one of his ‘‘ sons 


) 


“ d'hey both, of them loved sack, 
and harmless mirthT ^ts tlic pre- 
face to one of Rjiiulol pit’s ])lays 
informs us. In, 1630 Raiulol|)h 
published his hrst work, /lrisiippits\ 
or file Joviall Philosopher^ To which 
is added The (ionceiled ihuller. 
Aristippus^ whidi, is w'ritteii in 
prose intcrsiiersed with verse, util- 
izes Aristotelian logic to defend 
sack and attack small beer. It was 
written to l)c privately performed 
at the university. The (lonceited 
Pedler is a highly aitnising mono- 
logue, The Jealous Lovers^ a comedy 
in blank verse, was performed 
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before the king and queen at 
Cambridge in 1632. It is more 
ambitious, but also more self- 
conscious, than the rest of Ran- 
dolph’s work, and cannot be 
reckoned a success. The Mims* 
Looking-Glasse, Randolph’s master- 
piece, was probably acted in 1632, 
though not printed until 1638. It 
is a very clever and original play, a 
curious blend of Aristotle and 
Aristophanes, which endeavours to 
prove that virtue is a mean between 
two extremes of vice. Jonson’s 
influence is plainly to be seen. 
Amyntas^ or the Impossible Dowry 
is a well-finished but artificial 
pastoral play. Hey for Honesty, 
down with Knavery, a free adapta- 
tion of Aristophanes’ Plutiis, is 
probably not by Randolph. Ran- 
dolph’s poems are full of promise 


and vigour, and, had his meteoric 
career not been cut short at the 
early age of twenty-nine, he might 
have attained great heights. He 
was a true “ son ” of Jonson’s; his 
plays were satirical rather than 
dramatic, and he was a great con- 
sumer of sack. Unlike Jonson, 
however, he was learned without 
being pedantic, and although his 
work was addressed to the micro- 
cosm of Cambridge rather than to 
the macrocosm of London, he had 
a larger share of the spirit of Aris- 
tophanes than is given to most 
English writers. 

[K. Kottas, Thomas Randolph, 
sein Lehen iind seine Werke\ W. C. 
Hazlitt, The Poetical and Dramatic 
Works of Thomas Randolph: Re-- 
trospective Review, Yol. VI, pp. 
61-87.] 


From “The Muses’ Looking-Glasse” 

Mistress Flowerdew. Bird. Roscius. 

Bird 

My indignation boileth like a pot — 

An over-heated pot — still, still it boileth; 

It boileth, and it bubbleth with disdain. 

Mistress Flowerdew 

My spirit within me too fumeth, I say, 

Fumeth and steameth up, and runneth o’er 
With holy wrath, at these delights of flesh. 

Roscius 

The actors beg your silence. The next virtue whose extreme we 
w'ould present wants a name both in the Greek and Latin. 


Bird 

Wants it a name? ’tis an unchristian virtue. 
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Roscnis 

But they describe it such a modesty as directs us iu the pursuit and 
fusal of the meaner honours, and so aruswers to M;tL!;nanimity, as Liber- 
ty to Magnificence, But here, that humour of the ]UU’sons, being already 
rcsitallcd, and no pride now so inuclr practised or countenanced as that 
apparel, let me present you Philotimia, an over-curious lady, too neat 
her attire, and for Aphilotimus, Luparius, a nasty, sordid sloven. 


M LSTunss Fi.owKHomv 
Pride is a vanity worthy the correction 


PniLOTiMiA. Lupaiuus. Coi.ax. 


PmUOTtMCA 

What mole dress’d me to-day? O patience! 

Who would be troubled with these niop-ey’d, cliamlxu'-inaids? 
'Phcrc’s a whole Irair on this side more tluin t’ other, 

I am no lady else! Come on, you sloven. 

Was ever Christian madatn so tormented 
To wed a swine as I am? make you ready. 


Lupaktus 

I would the tailor had been bang’d, for me, 

That first invented clothes. O nature, nature! 

More cruel unto man than all thy creatures! 

Calves come into the world with doublets on; 

And oxen have no breeches to put oIF, 

The lamb is born with her frieze-coat about her; 
Hogs go to bed in rest, and arc not troubled 
With pulling on their hose and shoes i’ th’ morning, 
With gartering, girdling, trussing, btittoning, 

And a thousand torments that afflict humanity. 


PmLOTIMIA 

To sec her negligence! she hath made this cheek 
By much too pale, and hath forgot to whiten 
The natural redness of my nose; she knows not 
What ’tis wants dcalbation. 0 fine memory! 

If she has not set me in the selfsame teeth 
That I wore yesterday, I am a Jew. 

Does she think that I can eat twice with the same, 
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Or that my mouth stands as the vulgar does? 

What, are you snoring there? you’ll rise, you sluggard, 
And make you ready? 

Luparius 

Rise and make you ready? 

Two works of that your happy birds make one; 

They, when they rise, are ready. Blessed birds ! 

They (fortunate creatures 1) sleep in their own clothes, 
And rise with all their feather-beds about them. 

Would nakedness were come again in fashion; 

I had some hope then, when the breasts went bare, 
Their bodies, too, would have come to ’t in time, 

Philotimia 

Beshrew her for ’t, this wrinkle is not fill’d — 

You’ll go and wash — ^you are a pretty husband! 

Luparius 

Our sow ne’er washes, yet she has a face 
Methinks as cleanly, madam, as yours is. 

If you durst wear your own. 

COLAX 

Madam Superbia, 

You’re studying the lady’s library, 

The looking-glass: ’tis well! so great a beauty 
Must have her ornaments. Nature adorns 
The peacock’s tail with stars; ’tis she attires 
The bird of paradise in all her plumes; 

She decks the fields wifh various flowers; ’tis she 
Spangled the heavens with all those glorious lights; 

She spotted th’ ermine’s skin, and arm’d the fish 
In silver mail. But man she sent forth naked, 

Not that he should remain so, but that he, 

Endued with reason, should adorn himself 
With every one of these. The silkworm is 
Only man’s spinster, else we might suspect 
That she esteem’d the painted butterfly 
Above her masterpiece. You are the image 
Of that bright goddess, therefore wear the jeivels 
Of all the East; let the Red Sea be ransack’d 
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To make you glitter, f^ook on, TAiparius, 

Your husband there, and see how in a sloven 
All the best characters of divinity, 

Not yet worn out in man, are lost and buried, 

PnrLOTTM,IA 

I sec it to my grief; pray, counsel him. 


Co FAX 

This vanity in. your nice lady’s ,hun\ours, 

Of being so curious in her toys and dresses, 
Makes me suspicious of her honesty. 

These cobweb lawns catch spiders, sir, believe: 
You know tliat clothes do not cointticnd the man, 
hut ’tis the living; though this age prefer 
A cloak of plush before a brain of art. 

You understand what misery it is to have 
No worth but that we owe the draper for. 

No doubt you spend the time your lady loses 
In tricking up her body, to clolhe the soul. 


Lu,iartus 

To clothe the soul? must the soul too ho dolidd? 

I protest, sir, I had rather have no soul 
Than be tormented with the clothing of il. 

{/la I.V\ S(\ i.) 


OHN FORD 


( 1586-?) 


[IN Ford was born at Ilsington, 
wonshirc, in 1586. lie canic of 
^ood family, and was nephew to 
• John Popham, the Lord Chief 
?tice. Very little is known for 
tain about his life, and it is not 
own when he died. He may 
been for a short time at Exeter 
Ilege, Oxford; he was admitted 
member of the Middle Temple 


in ,t6o2. As a young man he wrote 
some poetry of little merit; it is 
as a dramatist that he is famous. 
He is believed to have been of 
independent means, which bred 
independent inatmers in his work. 
The Stifles Darling, a masque in 
which IMrd collaborated with 
Dckker or, more probably, revised 
Dekker’s work, appeared in 1624. 
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Ford collaborated with Dekker and 
with Rowley in the admirable 
domestic drama The Witch of 
Edmonton (?i622), but it is prob- 
able that his share in this play was 
a small one. His first independent 
play was The Lover's Melancholy 
(1628), a play strongly influenced 
by Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. It contains the famous story 
of the nightingale and the lutanist, 
taken from Strada’s Prolusiones. 
Flis next play, The Broken Heart 
(printed 1633), one of the best 
and most celebrated of Ford’s 
plays, though when Charles Lamb 
says that the death of Calantha 
almost bears him in imagination to 
Calvary and the Cross, he would 
appear to be guilty of hyperbole 
as well as irreverence. Love's 
Sacrifice (also printed 1633) has 
an absurd plot but much fine 
writing in it. 'Tis Pity she's a 
Whore (printed 1633), like the lost 
Aeolus of Euripides, turns upon 
the incestuous love of a brother 
and sister. In spite of its revolting 
subject, and in spite of the sensa- 
tionalism that mars much of Ford’s 
work, it is an arresting play and is 
most skilfully constructed. Per km 
Warheck (printed 1634) is a return 
to the chronicle-history play which 
had long been out of fashion. The 
background of reality has helped 
Ford to check the extravagances of 
his fancy, and the play is a good 
one. The Fancies, Chaste and Noble 
and The Lady's Trial (1638) both 
mark a distinct decline. After the 
publication of the latter play Ford 
drops out of sight. Four other 
plays by him were destroyed by 
Betsy Baker, John Warburton’s 
cook. 

After the appearance of the 
First Folio of Shakespeare in 1623 
voL. 11. 


drama became more literary. This 
partly explains why Ford’s work 
differs from that of his predeces- 
sors. He was able to study the 
work of the older playwrights in 
book form, and to look forward to 
having his own plays published 
eventually. Hence he took more 
pains than those earlier writers 
who merely prepared plays to be 
acted. He was a careful, deliberate 
workman, who wrote mainly to 
please himself. Much of his work 
is marred by sensationalism. All 
commonplace plots had been already 
used up, and he seems to have felt 
that excitement must be kept up 
at all costs. Hence he deals with 
subjects untouched by Shakespeare, 
and introduces scenes like that in 
which Giovanni rushes to meet his 
father with the heart of his sister 
and paramour on a dagger. Aris- 
totle in a famous passage tells us 
that, among spectators of tragedies, 
fear is aroused by the misfortunes 
of a man like themselves. Ford’s 
heroes and heroines are too excep- 
tional to excite complete sympathy. 
He is not “ loth to make nature 
afraid in his plays, to mix his head 
with other men’s heels He had 
no sense of humour, and sinks 
below all the other Jacobean drama- 
tists in the bad quality of his 
attempts at comic relief. He was 
however, a beautiful writer of 
blank verse, he had great mastery 
over some of the technical difE- 
culties of his art, and above all he 
had a deep knowledge of the 
passions and contradictory im- 
pulses of the human heart. 

[W. Gifford (revised by A. 
Dyce), The WorM of John Ford", 
A. C. Swinburne, Essays and 
Studies 
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71 


(While Calantha (Princess of S/)(irta) is cclchratbn^ fhc niiplials 
of Propiiilus and EupiiranivV a! court with music and dancinpf^ 
one enters to inform her that the King her father is dead; a second 
brings the nezvs that. IT^ntiiha (sister to I'riiocMJks) is starved; and 
a third comes to tell that. 1tuoc!LKs himself (to tohoni the Princess is 

contracted) is cruelly murdered.) 


Calantha. Propiiilus. Phipiiranha. 

Christa i .l a . Pm llima . 


Nicaiutius. 
‘'\nd Others. 


Crotolon, 


Calanitia 

We miss our servant Tthocles, and Ori^ilus; 
On whom attend they? 


CrOT(M/)N 

My son, gracious princess, 

Whisper’d some new device, to which these revels 
Should be but usher; wherein, I conceive, 

Lord Ithoclcs and he himselF are actors. 


Calantha 

A fair excuse for absence: as for Jhissanes, 
Delights to him arc troublesome; Arinostes 
Is with the king. 


He is. 


Crotolon 


Calantha 

On to the dance: 

(To Nearchus) Dear cousin, hand you the bride; the 
bridegroom musSt be 

Entrusted to my courtship: be not jealous, 

Euphranca; I shall scarcely prove a temptress. 

Fall to our dance. 


(They dance the first change, during 
7vbich Armostes enters.) 

Armostes 

The king your father’s dead, 
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To the other change. 

Armostes 

Is it possible? 

[They dance agam: Bassanes enters.) 

Bassanes 

O madam, 

Penthea, poor Penthea’s starved. 

Calantha 

Beshrew thee. — 

Lead to the next. 


Bass.anes 

Amazement dulls my senses. 

{They dance again: Orgilus enters.) 

Orgilus 

Brave Ithocles is murder’d, murder’d cruelly. 

Calantha 

How dull this music sounds! Strike up more sprightly: 
Our footings are not active like our hearts 
Which treads the nimbler measure. 

Orgilus 

I am thunderstruck. 

[They dance the last change. The music ceases.) 

Calantha 

So, let us breathe awhile: hath not this motion 
Raised fresher colour on your cheeks? [To Nearchus.) 

Nearchus 

Sweet princess, 

A perfect purity of blood enamels 
The beauty of your white. 
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Calantiia 

We all look cheerfully: 

And, cousin, his mcthinks a rare presumption 
In any, wlio prefers our lawful pleasures 
Before their own sour censure, to interrupt 
The custom of this ceremony bluntly. 

Nearcuus 

None dares, lady. 


Calantiia 

Yes, yes; some hollow voice dclivcrhl to me 
How that the king was dead. 


ARMOSTIiS 

The king is dead: 

That fatal news was mine; for in mine arms 
He breathed his last, and with his crown bequeathed you 
Your mother’s wedding-ring, which here I lender. 

Crotolon 

Most strange. 

Calantiia 

Peace crown his ashes: wc are queen then.. 

Nearcuus 

Long live Calantiia, Sparta’s sovereign queen. 

All 

Long live the queen. 

Calantiia 

What whisper’d Bassancs? 

Bassanes 

That my Penthea, miserable soul, 

Was starved to death. 

Calantiia 

She’s happy; she hath finish’d 
A long and painful progress.-— A third murmur 
Pierced mine unwilling ears. 
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That Ithocles 
Was murder’d. 

Calantha 

By whose hand? 

Orgilus 

By mine: this weapon 

Was instrument to my revenge. The reasons 
Are just and known. Quit him of these, and then 
Never lived gentleman of greater merit, 

Hope, or abiliment to steer a kingdom. 

Calantha 

We begin our reign 

With a first act of justice: thy confession 
Unhappy Orgilus, dooms thee a sentence; 

But yet thy father’s or thy sister’s presence 
Shall be excused; give, Crotolon, a blessing 
To thy lost son; Euphranea, take a farewell: 

And both begone. 

{To Orgilus) Bloody relater of thy stains in blood; 

For that thou hast reported him (whose fortunes 
And life by thee are both at once snatch’d from him) 
With honourable mention, make thy choice 
Of what death likes thee best; there’s all our bounty. 

But to excuse delays, let me, dear cousin, 

Entreat you and these lords see execution 
Instant, before ye part. 

Nearchus 

Your will commands us. 

Orgilus 

One suit, just queen; my last. Vouchsafe your clemency, 
That by no common hand I be divided 
From this my humble frailty. 

Calantha 

To their wisdoms, 

Who are to be spectators of thine end, 

I make the reference. Those that are dead, 

Are dead; had they not now died, of necessity 
They must have paid the debt they owed to nature 
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One time or other. Ur.c despatch, my lords.^ - 

We’ll suddenly prepare our coronal ioa. [&/'/. 

Armostils 

’Tis strange these tragedies should never touch on 
Her female pity. 

Rassanes 

She has a masculine spirit, 

(The Coronation of the Princess takes [ylace. after the execution of 
Orgilus. — She enters the Temple, dressed in while, havino a 
crown on her head. She kneels at the altar. The dead body of 
Itiiocles (whmn she should have married) is borne on a hearse, in 
rich robes, having a crown on his head; and placed by the side of 
the altar, where she kneels. Her devotions ended, she rises.) 

Calantiia. Nearciius. Prorhilus. Crotolon. Bassanks. 
Armostes. Euriiranka. Amelus. Christalla. 

PiiiLEMA. And Others, 

Cai.antha 

Our orisons are heard, the gods arc merciful. 

Now tell me, you, whose loyalties pay tribute 
To us your lawful sovereign, how unskilful 
Your duties, or obedience is, to render 
Subjection to the sceptre of a virgin; 

Who have been ever fortunate in princes 
Of masculine and stirring composition . 

A woman has enough to govern wisely 
Her own demeanours, passions, and divisions. 

A nation warlike, and inured to practice 
Of policy and labour, cannot brook 
A feminate authority: we therefore 
Command your counsel, how you may advise m 
In choosing of a husband, whose abilities 
Can better guide this kingdom. 

Nearciius 

Royal lady, 

Your law is in your will. 

Armostes 

We have seen tokens 

Of constancy too lately to mistrust it. 
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Crotolon 

Yet if your highness settle on a choice 
By your own judgment both allowed and liked of, 
Sparta may grow in power and proceed 
To an increasing height. 


Calantha 

Cousin of Argos. 

Nearchus 

Madam. 


Calantha 

Were I presently 

To choose you for my lord, Til open freely 
What articles I would propose to treat on, 
Before our marriage. 


Nearchus 

Name them, virtuous lady. 


Calantha 

I would presume you would retain the royalty 
Of Sparta in her own bounds: then in Argos 
Armostes might be viceroy; in Messene 
Might Crotolon bear sw^ay; and Bassanes 
Be Sparta’s marshal: 

The multitude of high employments could no 
But set a peace to private griefs. These gentlemen, 
Groneas and Lemophil, with worthy pensions, 
Should wait upon your person in your chamber. 

I would bestow Christalla on Amelus; 

She’ll prove a constant wife: and Philema 
Should into Vesta’s temple. 

Bassanes 

This is a testament; 

It sounds not like conditions on a marriage. 


Nearchus 

All this should be perform’d. 

Calantha 

Lastly, for Prophilus, 

He should be (cousin) solemnly invested 



0 


JOHN FORI) 


In all those hoiiotirs, titles, and proreriiients, 
Which his clear friend and iny neglected husband 
Too short a time enjoy’d, 

PnopmuTs 

I am unworthy 

To live in your rcmcnibrance. 


J^^UPIIRANriA 

Excellent lady. 

Nearciius 

Madam, what means that word, neglected husband? 

Catantiia 

Forgive me. Now I turn to thee, thou shadow 

[2b iJic dead body of IxilOGLES. 
Of my contracted lord: bear witness all, 

I put my mother’s wedding-ring upon 
Ilis linger; ’twas my father’s last bequest: 

Thus I new marry him, whose wile I, am; 

Death shall not separate us. O my lords, 

I but deceived your eyes with antick gesture, 

When one news straight came luiddling on another, 

Of death, and death, and death; still I danced forward 
But it struck home, and here, and in atr instant. 

Be such mere women, who with shrieks and outcries 
Can vow a present end to all their sorrows; 

Yet live to vow new pleasures, and outlive them. 

They arc the silent griefs which cut the heart-sttings: 

Let me die smiling. 


Nearciius 

’Tis a truth too ominous. 

Calantha 

One kiss on these cold lips; my last. Crack, crack. 

Argos now’s Sparta’s king. [Dies. 
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JAMES SHIRLEY 

( 1596 - 1666 ) 


James Shirley was born in London 
in 1596. He was educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and Catherine 
Hall, Cambridge. Laud, then 
President of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, believing that the clergy 
should be without spot or blemish, 
advised him not to take holy orders 
because he had a large mole on his 
left cheek. Shirley, however, after 
his sojourn at Cambridge, spurned 
this advice, but soon afterwards 
joined the Church of Rome and 
became a schoolmaster. In 1625 
he commenced his prolific career 
as playwright, and between that 
date and the closing of the theatres 
in 1642 he wrote some thirty-seven 
plays — seven tragedies, twenty- 
four comedies (some of them 
romantic comedies, others comedies 
of manners), three masques, and 
three nondescript plays. The best 
of his tragedies are The Traitor 
(1631), Lovers Cruelty (1631), and 
The Cardinal (1641); of his come- 
dies, The Witty Fair One (1628), 
Hyde Park (1632), The Gamester 
(1633), and The Lady of Pleasure 
(1635) known. In 

1634 Shirley was chosen to write 
the great masque, The Triimiph of 
Peace^ which the four Inns of 
Court presented to the king and 
queen. From 1636 to 1640 Shirley 
lived in Dublin, assisting John 
Ogilby with the theatre he had 
opened in Werburgh Street in 
163s, producing at least four 
plays there. His work appealed to 
King Charles and Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and was widely popular. 


His relations with his fellow- 
dramatists were peculiarly happy; 
he collaborated with Chapman, 
Ford, and Massinger, and is be- 
lieved to have revised many of the 
“ Beaumont and Fletcher ” plays, 
one of which, The CoronatioHy was 
his unaided work. Shirley was, 
of course, an ardent Royalist; in 
1633 attacked Prynne in the 

dedication of A Bird in a Cage; he 
accordingly accompanied his patron, 
the Earl (afterward Marquess and 
Duke) of Newcastle, in the cam- 
paigns of 1642-1644. Afterwards 
Shirley retired to London, resumed 
his career as a schoolmaster, and 
devoted himself to the composition 
of Latin grammars. After the 
Restoration several of Shirley’s 
plays were revived, but he did not 
write any new ones. He died as a 
result of the Great Fire, being 
“overcome with affrightments, dis- 
consolations, and other miseries”. 
He appears to have been a man 
of a modest and amiable dis- 
position, and to have had no 
enemies. 

Shirley is important, not so 
much on his own account, as be- 
cause he was the last of “ the giant 
race before the flood ”. tiis plays, 
the product of a happy copiousness, 
run on familiar lines, and are with- 
out violence or exaggeration. He 
is a more equal writer than Ford 
or Massinger, though he does not 
rise to the heights which they 
sometimes attain. As a poet he is 
best remembered for his lyric 
The Glories of our Blood and State, 
At his death the last link between 
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lie Elizabethan iincl the Restoration 
taj^e was broken . 

[W. (Ji'd’ord, Dninialic IVorAv 
ml Poems of James Shirley (reviawi 


liy A. Dyee); R. S. I'orsylhe, The 
Rrla/wn of Shirley's Plays io the 
Klixalielliaii Drama-, A. I’l. Nason, 
James Shirley, Dramatist. \ ’ 


From “'Flic Lady oi: Pleasure” 

{Sir Thomas BoRNiavi'.LL expos(iffa(rs unth his iMdy oa 
her exlrav({ifai!ee and love, o f pleasure.) 

Borni'IWkix, Ari-:tin.\, his fadv. 

* » 

Arictina 

I iini angry with, myself; 

To be so luisenihly restniiuhl in, 1 hinges, 

Wherein it: doth, concern, your love and honour 
To see me salislled. 


Borni-lvrfl 

hi what, ,Arctinii, 

Dost thou accuse me? have I not obey’d 
All tliy desires, against mine own o])inion; 

Quitted the country, and removed the hopv‘ 
or our return, by sale of that fair lordship 
We lived in: changed a calm and retired, life 
For this wild town, composed of noise and cliarge? 

Aum'JNA 

What charge, more than is necessary 
For a lady of my birth and education? 

Bounhwhij. 

I am not ignorant how much nobility 
Flows in your blood, your kinsmen great and ])o\vcrful 
In the state; but with this lose not your memory 
Of being my wife: 1 shall he studious, 

Madam, to give the dignity of your birth, 

All the best ornaments which hceomc my fortune; 

But would not flatter it, to ruin hoih, 

And be the fable of the town, to teach 
Other men wit by loss of mine, employhl 
To serve your vast expenses. 


JAMES SHIRLEY 
Aretina 

Am I then 

Brought in the balance? so, sir. 

Bornewell 

Though you weigh 

Me in a partial scale, my heart is honest; 

And must take liberty to think, you have 
Obey’d no modest counsel to effect, 

Nay, study ways of pride and costly ceremony; 

Your change of gaudy furniture, and pictures. 

Of this Italian master, and that Dutchman’s; 

Your mighty looking-glasses, like artillery 
Brought home on engines; the superliuous plate 
Antic and novel; vanities of tires, 

Fourscore pound suppers for my lord your kinsman. 
Banquets for the other lady, aunt, and cousins; 

And perfumes, that exceed all; train of servants, 

To stifle us at home, and show abroad 

More motley than the French, or the Venetian, 

About your coach, whose rude postilion 

Must pester every narrow lane, till passengers 

And tradesmen curse your choking up their stalls, 

And common cries pursue your ladysliip 

For hindering of their market, 

Aretina 

Have you done, sir? 

Bornewell 

I could accuse the gaiety of your wardrobe, 

And prodigal embroideries, under which, 

Rich satins, plushes, cloth of silver, dare 
Not show their own complexions; your jewels, 

Able to burn out the spectators’ eyes, 

And show like bonfires on you by the tapers: 
Something might here be spared, with safety of 
Your birth and honour, since the truest wealth 
Shines from the soul, and draws up just admirers. 

I could urge something more. 

Aretina 

Pray, do. 1 like 
Your homily of thrift. 
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I could wish, luacUiin, 

You would not game so much. 

AiuauNA 

A gamester, too! 


BOKNliWELL 

But arc not come to that repentance yet, 

Sliould teach you skill enough to raise your prolit; 
You look not through the subtlety ol* cards, 

Atid mysteries of dice, nor can you save 
Charge with the box, buy petticoats and pearls, 
And keep your family by the ]>reci()us inc()mo; 

Nor do I wish you should: my poorest servant 
Shall not upbraid my tables, nor his hire 
Purchased beneath my honour: you make play 
Not a pastime, but a tyranny, and vex 
Yourself and my estate by it. 


Good, proceed. 


Auktina 


Boknf.wiuu. 

Another game you have, which consuuies more 
Your fame than purse, your revels in the night, 
Your meetings, calPd the ball, to which appear, 

As to the court of pleasure, all your gallants 
And ladies, thither botind by a subpeeua 
Of Venus and small Cupid’s high (lisplcasurc: 

’Tis but the family of Love, translated 
Into more costly sin; tlicre was a play on it; 

And had the poet not been bribed to a modest 
PNpression of your antic gambols in it, 

Some darks had been discover’d; and the deeds too 
In time he may repent, and make some blush, 

To see the second part danced on the stage, 

My thoughts acquit you for dishonouring me 
By any foul act; but the virtuous know, 

’Tis not enough to clear ourselves, but the 
Suspicions of our shame. 
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Aretina 

Have you concluded 
Your lecture? 


Bornewell 

I have done; and howsoever 
My language may appear to you, it carries 
No other than my fair and just intent 
To your delights, without curb to their modest 
And noble freedom. 


Aretina 


I’ll not be so tedious 

In my reply, but, without art or elegance, 

Assure you I keep still my first opinion; 

And though you veil your avaricious meaning 
With handsome names of modesty and thrift, 

I find you would intrench and wound the liberty 
I was born with. Were my desires unprivileged 
By example; while my judgment thought them fit. 
You ought irot to oppose; but when the practice 
And tract of every honourable lady 
Authorize me, I take it great injustice 
To have my pleasures circumscribed and taught me 


A Dirge 

The glories of our blood and state 
Arc shadows, not substantial things; 

There is no armour against fate; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings: 

Sceptre aird crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scytlic and spade, 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 

But their strong nerves at hist must yield; 
They tame but one another still: 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
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And must j^ivc up their nuirmurinf’; breath, 
When they, poor captives, crcc}) to death,. 


The ^ejarlaiuls wither on your brow, 
ddicn lioast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon Deatli’s purple altar now 


See, where the victor-victim bleeds: 


Your heads must come 


1\) the cold tomb, 

Only the actions o(: the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in th,eir diLst. 


(From 77/0 (hn tent ion of Ajax and Ulysses) 
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William Camden (1551-1623) 
was born in London and educated 
at Christ’s Hospital and St. Paul’s, 
and at Broadgates Hall (Pembroke 
College) and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. He was appointed second 
master of Westminster School in 
^575 j became headmaster 

eighteen years later. He devoted 
his leisure and his holidays to the 
study of British antiquities; and 
began to collect material for his 
great work, the Britannia^ which 
gives a topographical and historical 
account of the British Isles from 
the earliest ages. It was published 
in Latin in 1586; later editions were 
considerably enlarged and improved, 
and it was translated into English 
by Philemon Holland (q.v.) in 1610, 
under the supervision of Camden 
himself. In 1597 Camden was 
appointed Clarcnceux King - of - 
Arms, and found himself more at 
leisure to pursue his studies. His 
second great work, Annales Rerum 
A nglicarmn regnante Elizabeiha, 
appeared in Latin in 1615 and was 
translated in 1625; ^ second part 
(posthumously published to avoid 
adverse criticism) appeared in 1637 
and a translation of it in 1629. 
Camden’s other works include a 
Creek grammar, which had an 
exceptionally long life, and Remains 
armcerning Brilain, published anony- 
mously in 1605. He died in 1623 


at Chislehunst, in Kent, in the house 
which was afterwards that of Napo- 
leon III. lie wrote mostly in Latin, 
but the Itnglish translations of his 
works were early and good. He 
was an excellent chronicler and, 
better than that, an able historian. 
His history of the reign of Eliza- 
beth is in good i')crspeclivc, as he 
lived neither too near to nor too 
far from the events which he 
chronicles. Ben Jonson, a former 
pupil of Ckimden’s, called him “ the 
glory and light ol' our kingdom ”, 
and attributed to him all his own 
learning and love of scholarship. 

Richard Stan yiiurst ( 1 547- 
1618) was born in Dublin. His 
father was recorder of Dublin and 
Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons, and his nephew was 
the celebrated Archbishop James 
Usshcr (1581-1656). He was edu- 
cated at Waterford and at Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1568. He 
studied law, but his interests lay 
in literature and arcluuology, and 
he contributed the sections dealing 
with Ireland to Holinshed’s ChronB 
cles (1578). After the death of his 
first wife Stanyhurst left the British 
Isles for ever, lived in the Low 
Countries and Spain, became a 
Roman Catholic, and was employed 
in secret service by the King of 
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Spain; after the death of his 
second wife he became a Roman 
Catholic priest He wrote several 
learned works in I^atin, but is only 

remembered on account of his 

grotesque translation of the first 
four books of Virgil’s Aeneid into 
English hexameters, published at 
Leyden in 15S2. This translation 
is at once stilted and low; it is full 
of eccentricities and of verbal 

coinages which have been the 

subject of the inevitable German 
thesis. His translation soon be- 
came a byword; it is still unin- 
tentionally entertaining. It is 
curious how a sensible man came 
to write such a burlesque version 
in all good faith. Barnabe Rich 
justly says that Stanyhurst stripped 
Virgil “ out of a Velvet gowne into 
a Fooles coat”. The translation 
was reprinted by Proiessor h^. 
Arber in 1880. 

Barnabe Rich (?i 54 o-“?i 62 o) was 
an Essex man and had a long and 
varied career as a soldier in the Low 
Countries and in Ireland. Three 
or four years before his death he 
was presented with 1 , 100 on account 
of his being the oldest captain in 
the kingdom. During his military 
career he wrote many denunciatory 
pamphlets and several cuphuistic 
romances. The chief subjects of 
his denunciations were Ireland, 
Roman Catholicism, and tobacco. 
His most celebrated work is a col- 
lection of eight romances, bearing 
the misleading title of Rich Ms 
Farewell to Militarie Profession^ 
published in 1581. One of these 
romances is the source of part of 
the plot of Twelfth Night, and 
another is the direct source of that 
unpleasing but almost unique 
Scottish comedy Philotus (printed 


in 1603). Another of Rich’s ro- 
mances is entitled 27 ic Stranpe 
and Wonderful Adveniures of Dm 
Simonides (1584). Rich was no 
poet, but his prose is by no means 
contemptible. 


J os UAi i S V r.YiiSTKR ( j s 63 - 1 6 1 8) 
was a Kentishmau and was edu- 
cated at S()utluun]'>ton. He was a 
good French scholar, but entered 
a trading firm at an early age and 
wrote poetry in his spare time. In 
1606 he was appointed groom of 
the chamber to Prince Henry, and 
in 1613 became secretary to the 
merchant adventurers and went 
to live in Middcllnirg, in Holland, 
where he died five years later. IBs 
original poems are entirely and 
quite justifiably forgotten; but he 
is still remembered as the trans- 
lator of the works oF Du Bartas 
(1544 -•X590), the French Huguenot 
poet. Sylvester devoted most of 
his life to Du Bartas, with whose 
theological views he was in com- 
plete sympathy; his first translation 
appeared in 1590, and the first 
collective edition of Barkis his 
Devine Weekes and Workes appeared 
in 1606. It is in rhymed decasyl- 
labic verse, and is full of conceits 
and absurdities. its popularity, 
which was considerable, did not 
last longer than to the time of the 
Restoration or thereabouts. Milton 
read Du Bartas in this translation 


when at an impressionable age, 
and his perusal of it left traces, 
unimportant but distinct, on Pani’^ 
disc Lost. A- B. (h'OsarL edited 
Sylvester’s works in x88o. 


ItDWARi) Fairfax (c. 1580-1635) 
was a natural son of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax of Denton, Yorkshire. His 
life was uneventful, and lie settled 
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at Newhall, in the parish of Fews- 
ton, Yorkshire, to a life of studious 
leisure, diversified only by -witch- 
hunting. tlis original poems are 
valueless, but in 1600, when only 
fwenty years old or thereabouts, 
he published Godfrey oj Biillo^ne 
OT 'the Bccoucrie of fausoleiu, Jjotie 
into Enitlish heroicall verse by Ed- 
ward Fairefax, Gent. 'Phis is the best 
translation in English of the great 
poem of Tasso ( 1544 -^ 595 ), ^nd 
ranks with Chapman’s Homer and 
h'itzGcrakl’s Omar Khayyam, and 
one or two others, as a translation 
which has itself become a classic. 
King James was said to have 
valued Fairfax’s Tasso above all 
other linglish poetry, and King 
Charles read it with delight during 
his imprisonment. Waller was a 
keen admirer of Fairfax, and was 
inllucnccd by him. 


Sir John IUiunoton (1561- 
i 6 ia) was the son ot John Ilaring- 
ton, who was Henry VIH’s con- 
fidential servant and son-in-law. 
llV was educated at Eton and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
after perfunctorily studying law 
became a courtier, relying for 
promotion on the fact that he was 
Queen Eli'/abeth’s godson. The 
queen having found him circu- 
lating among the ladies ot the 
convt ii vci'i^c triinsleitioii of nis own 
of one of the less edilying episodes 
of Ariosto, ordered him as a punish- 
xnent to triuisliitc the whole ot the 
Krcat Italian poem. Orlando Ftiri- 
oso in Knfish limned Verse accord- 
ingly appeared in It is an 

easy and flowing but xindistin- 
guished piece ot work; it does not, 
however, deserve Jonsons uncoiu- 
pronusing verdict “Ibat John 
llarington^s Ariosto, under all 
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translations, was the worst ’h The 
Metamorphosis of Ajax, which does 
not deal with classical mythology, 
and whose title contains a pun 
which is fortunately only intelligible 
to the antiquarian, appeared in 
1596, and was closely followed by 
three similar Rabelaisian pamphlets. 
Harington served in Ireland with 
Essex, who knighted him; and he 
took a keen interest in the affairs 
of that country. “ I think my very 
genius doth in a sort lead me to 
that country,” he wrote; accord- 
ingly he requested to be made 
Archbishop of Dublin, a request 
which was, not unnaturally, refused. 
No “ playboy could claim an 
equality at comicality” with him; 
he remained always a jester at 
heart. His miscellaneous works 
include epigrams, often more witty 
than decent, Irish tracts, and a 
treatise on health. Nugae Antiqiiae, 
a valuable collection of papers by 
him or in his possession, was 
published in 1769. 


Giles Fletcher, the elder (? 15497 
1611), is not to be confused with his 
more celebrated son of the same 
name. He was educated at Eton 
and King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1569, 
M.A. in 1573, and LL.D. in 1581. 
He was employed on several diplo- 
matic missions, and went on a 
special embassy to Russia in 15^^* 
In 1591 he published Of the Russe 
Gommou Wealth, or Maner of 
Gouernement by the Russe Emperour 
(commonly called the Emperour of 
Moskouia) with the manners and 
fashions of the people of that Gom^ 
trey. This is a most interesting 
book, but it was suppressed as 
being likely to promote ill-feeling 

between England and Russia, and 

48 
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was not printed in its entirety 
until 1856, Fletcher’s other literary 
work of importance was a volume 
of fifty-two sonnets entitled Idcia^ 
Of Poemes of Love (tS 93 )) ^ 
lection which was frankly imitative. 
Unlike most sonneteers, Fletcher 
was somewhat declined into the 
vale of years; his sonnets arc some- 
times good but not spontaneous. 

Francis Meres (1S65-1647) was 
a Lincolnshire man, and was edu- 
cated at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A, 
in 1587 and M.A. in 1591, lie 
took the M.A. degree at Oxford, 
by incorporation, in 1593. He 
took holy orders, became rector of 
Wing, in Rutland, in 1602, trans- 
lated two Spanish devotional works, 
probably from French versions, and 
lived a long and uneventful lilie. 
Pie is only remembered on account 
of his compilation Palladh Tamia^ 
Wits Treasury^ published In Sep- 
tember, 1598, and reissued as a 
schoolbook in 1634. In it he inter- 
polated “ A Comparative Discourse 
of our English Poets with the Greek, 
Latin and Italian Poets ”, in which 
he mentions Shakespeare as our 
most accomplished playwright and 
enumerates twelve of his plays. 
Meres was a man of small critical 
ability; that he anticipated the 
verdict of posterity on Shakespeare 
was due to good luck more than to 
good judgment. lie was cuphuistic 
in his style, and preferred balance 
and symmetry in his sentences to 
truth in his statements. He is less 
than homo unius libri; he is homo 
unius loci, the passage in which he 
helps us to date twelve Shake- 
spearean plays, speaks of Shake- 
speare’s “ sugred sonnets among 
his private friends ”, and bequeaths 


us the problem of identifying Lovers 
LahoiiPs PVofL 

Richaki) Barneietj) (1574 -xbay) 
was a Shropshire man, and was 
educated at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, where lie graduated B.A. 
in 1593, Ilis three slender volumes 
of verse were all publislicd bciore 
he was twenty-five. The Affectionate 
Shepheard appeared in 1594; it is a 
kind of expansion of the second 
eclogue of Virgil (“ that horrid 
one, Beginning with Formosum 
pastor (JorydonA^). II is second 
volume, Cynthia, appeared in 1595; 
The Fneomion of ’Lady Pecunia in 
1598. Barnlield seems to have 
ended his days as a country squire. 
Ilis poems have some of the 
qualities of poetic exercises, but 
arc pleasing, especially in their 
descriptions of rural sights and 
sounds. He is perhaps remem- 
bered ehiedy as the author of two 
of the poems attributed to Shake- 
speare in the piratical Passionate 
Pilgrim if music and sweet 
poetry agree ” and “ As it fell 
upon a clay”). Fhese two poems 
arc almost certainly Barnlield’s, 
and several others in the same 
collection may be his. 

Abraham FRAtiNca-: {c, 1:560- 
1633) was a Sliropsliirc man, and 
was educated at Hlircwsbury and 
St, John’s College, Cambridge. 
He was a good lawyer hut a very 
indifferent poet, and is chiefly 
remembered as an indefatigable 
producer of English hexameters of 
poor quality, lie was a follower of 
Gabriel Harvey, and a protcige of 
Sidney and of Sidney’s sister, the 
Countess of Pembroke. Ilis works 
include The Lamentations of Amin^ 
tas for the death of Phillis, para- 
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phrastically translated out of Latine 
into English Hexameters (1587) and 
The Coimtesse of Pembrokes Ivy-- 
church (1591). Some of Jonson’s 
remarks to Drummond err on the 
side of brutality, but he was not 
far wrong when he said “ That 
Abram Francis (sic) in his English 
liexameters was a foole 

Barnabe Barnes (? 1569-1 609) 
was a son of the second Protestant 
Bishop of Durham, and was edu- 
cated at Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, where John Florio (q.v.) was 
his servitor. He had a short and, 
according to his enemies, an in- 
glorious career as a soldier before 
publishing, in 1593 , his principal 
collection of poems, Parthenophil 
and Parthenophe. This collection 
contains a hundred and five sonnets, 
besides madrigals, elegies, odes, 
&c. There are many echoes of 
Sidney and Petrarch in it, but 
Barnes had a great gift of song, and 
did some good work. His Divine 
Centime of Spirituall Sonnets ^ a 
much less noteworthy collection, 
appeared in 1595 . His play The 
Divils Charter (1607), dealing with 
Pope Alexander VI, is not memor- 
able. Barnes was a friend of 
Gabriel Harvey, and accordingly 
an eneiTiy of Nash and Campion. 
Pie is one of the candidates for hav- 
ing been the rival poet of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets. His works are 
not easily accessible. 

Gervase Markham (?i568-i637) 
came of a good Nottinghamshire 
family, and served as a soldier for 
a time in the Low Countries and 
in Ireland. He embarked on the 
career of a miscellaneous writer at 
an early age, and his output was 
enormous. No subject came amiss 


to him, and he attempted many 
kinds of literary compositions. 
Books on farriery and horseman- 
ship, books on husbandry and 
housewifer}^ treatises on soldiering 
and archery, poems on Sir Bichard 
Grenville and Mary Magdalene, 
and a continuation of Sidney’s 
Arcadia — all these and many more 
works flowed from his indefatigable 
pen. Jonson told Drummond that 
Markham “ was not of the number 
of the faithfull, and but a base 
fellow ”. He certainly knew all 
the tricks of his trade; one of his 
books has no few^er than eight 
dedications, each of which doubt- 
less brought in a pecuniary reward; 
he disposed of his remainders by 
the simple process of providing 
them with fresh title pages and 
reissuing them as new books. He 
wrote so frequently on veterinary 
subjects that on 14th July, 1617, 
he was compelled to sign a paper 
promising to write no more books 
on the treatment of diseases of 
horses and cattle. His works owe 
more to assiduity than to inspira- 
tion, but his Maister-peece (1610) 
ran into its twenty-first edition 
in 1734. He is a w^eakly-sup- 
ported candidate for having been 
the rival poet of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, 

Gabriel Harvey (?i545-i63o) 
w^as the son of a ropemaker of 
Saffron Walden, and was closely 
identified with Cambridge for many 
years of his life. He graduated 
B.A. from Christ’s College in 1570, 
and was elected to a fellowship at 
Pembroke Hall in the same year. 
In 1578 he became fellow of 
Trinity Hall, and seven years later 
was appointed master of that foun- 
dation, but the appointment was 
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quashed and never took cfFoct. 
Harvey was an angular and difficult 
person, and quarrelled with niost 
of his acquaintances. lie liimscll 
wrote nothing which can be called 
literature, but he is of some im- 
portance in literary history for 
two reasons. He was Spenser’s 
friend and perhaps his tutor, and 
tried to persuade the poet to 
abandon rhyme and write English 
hexameters; and he embroiled him- 
self with Greene and subsequently 
with Nash in an acrimonious con- 
troversy which was finally stopped 
only by the intervention of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Philip Stubbhs {c, 1555 "*4'. i6ro) 
was educated at Cambridge and 
Oxford, but did not graduate at 
either, leading a roving life for 
many years and, like Ulysses, 
seeing the towns and manners of 
many men. He was a sociologist, 
though that unpleasant word was 
not coined until some two hundred 
and thirty years after his death. 
His mind was powerful and origi- 
nal; he wrote a life of his wife, who 
died when only nineteen years old, 
four years after her marriage. 
Stubbes’s most celebrated work is 
The Anatomy of Abuses (1583), the 
result of seven years’ wanderings. 
It gives much valuable information 
about the manners and customs of 
the times. Stubbes was a Puritan 
of the better kind, ardent but not 
an extremist, a partisan but willing 
to allow that there was something 
to be said on the other side. He, 
moreover, wrote from observation 
and did not, like many of his fellow- 
Puritans, merely repeat second- 
hand denunciations. It is hardly 
necessary to say that he was 
vehemently attacked by Nash. 


William IlAuonTON (//. 1598) 
was one of Ilenslowc’s hack-writers, 
who collaborated with playwrights 
such as Chetllc, Dckkcr, Day, and 
Hathway. Of his life we know 
almost nothing, except that in 
March, 1600, he was imprisoned 
in the Clink, and Ilenslowc, who 
was not generous, was willing to 
pay ten shillings to secure his 
release. Only one extant play is 
Ilaughton’s unaided work, the very 
amusing comedy Kmfish-Me.n far 
wy Moiuy: or, /I. U'o/na/i will ham 
her will (1598; printed 1616). He 
may have written (him, the (lollier 
of Croydon (printed 1662), a much 
more old-fashioned type of ettmedy. 
All his other work is lost. 

IIPNRY PouTKR (?i573 ?) was 

also one of Henslowc’s n\en, and 
collaborated with Clicttle and with 
Jonson. Little is known ahf )til his life 
c.xcept his various pecuniary trans- 
actions with Hcnslowc. He may 
perhaps be identified with a Henry 
Porter who was entered at Brasc- 
nosc College, Oxford, in IS^ 9 - 
1598 he collaho rated with Jonson 
and Chet tic in Hot An^er soon Cold, 
which has not been, preserved. 
Ilis one play wliich has survived, 
The Two Anqry Womm of Ahini^lon 
(1599)1 R rustic comedy written 
with admirable gusto and livcliticss. 
Its easy prose is hard to match, save 
in the play.s of some of the greatest 
of Porter’s contemporaries, and 
Mall, the hoydenish heroine, is 
drawn in a masterly, llogarihian 
style. 

Anthony Munday (i5S3' 
was throughout his long life an 
unwearied contributor to many 
departments of literature. In his 
time he played many parts, being 
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in turn actor, playwright, Protes- 
tant spy, journalist, ballad-maker, 
stationer, and draper. His English 
Romayne Life (1582), for which he 
had gathered materials four years 
previously when visiting Italy in 
a somewhat dubious capacity, is 
not without interest. Munday had 
a hand in eighteen plays, of which 
only four are extant, Johi a Kent 
and John a Cumber (1595); The 
Downfall of Robert^ Earle of Hunt- 
ingdon (1599); The Death of Robert 
Earle of Huntingdon (with Chettle); 
and Sir John Oldcastle (1599, with 
Drayton, Hathway, and Wilson). 
Monday’s numerous ballads are 
lost, but his ballad-writing in- 
fluenced him in his dramatic work, 
both in his choice of subject and 
in his treatment. His gifts were of 
a homely kind, and he wrote at 
least seven city pageants. He also 
translated, by no means faithfully, 
many romances of chivalry, in- 
cluding Palladino of England (1588) 
and Amadis de Gaide. He was 
ridiculed by Jonson in The Case is 
Altered (1599), and was uncritically- 
described by Meres in his Palladis 
Tamia as “ our best plotter He 
was John Stow’s literary executor, 
and in his later years achieved a 
position of a kind as doyen of Grub 
Street. 

PIenry Chettle (.J*i56o-?i6o7) 
was another of Henslowe’s men. 
Pie wrote thirteen plays by himself, 
of which only one, the powerful 
but unequal Tragedy of Hoffman 
(acted 1602, very imperfectly 
printed 1631) has survived. Pie 
collaborated with Munday, Dray- 
ton, Dekker, Wilson, Porter, Jon- 
son, Day, and others in thirty-six 
plays, of which only four are 
extant. Pie published an elegy on 


Queen Efcabeth entitled Englanders 
Mourning Garment^ but he is, 
perhaps, chiefly remembered in 
literary history as Greene’s Hterary 
executor. In this capacity he edited 
Greene's Groatsworth of Wit in 
1592, and in the folio-wing year 
apologized in his Kind - Hart's 
Dreanie to Shakespeare (the passage 
is almost universally interpreted 
thus) for the offensive allusion in 
Greene’s death-bed pamphlet. 

Philemon Holland (1552-1637) 
was born at Chelmsford, Essex, 
and graduated B.A. in 1571 at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he also held a fellowship. He grad- 
uated M.D. at some unknown 
university, probably Continental or 
Scottish, about 1595, and practised 
medicine at Coventry. He also was 
an usher at the Coventry Free 
School, of which he was head- 
master for a few months when over 
seventy-five years of age. He w^as 
called by Fuller “ the Translator 
General in his age ”, and his trans- 
lations from the classics are numer- 
ous, excellent, and extremely uni- 
form in their good qualities. He 
translated Livy (1600), Pliny’s 
Natural History (1601), Plutarch’s 
Moralia (1603), Suetonius (1606), 
Ammianus Marcellinus ^ (1609), 
Camden’s Britannia (revised by 
the author, 1610), and Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedia. Holland was a good 
scholar, and was not dependent 
upon any French or Italian inter- 
mediaries, making his translations 
straight from the Greek or Latin. 
All his translations are good, but 
his Plutarch and Suetonius are of 
outstanding merit, 

Lancelot Andrewes (i55S" 
1626) was educated under Mul- 
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caster (q.v.) at Merchant Taylors’ 
School and at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, of which he became 
fellow in 1576 and master in 1589. 
Pic became Dean of Westminster 
in 1601 and Bishop of Chichester 
in 1605; in 1609 he was translated 
to Ely and in 1619 to Winchester. 
He stood high in Elizabeth’s and 
even higher in James’s estimation. 
Pic was a man of immense learning, 
being acquainted with lifteen lan- 
guages, but was even more cele- 
brated for his piety. A high- 
churchman of the best kind, he 
was respected by all parties and was 
not unsympathetic towards those 
who held different views from his 
own. liis sermons were considered 
by his contemporaries to have 
reached the high-water mark of 
pulpit eloquence. /Plieir learning 
and the mental gymnastics dis- 
played in them appealed to King 
James; to us they often appear 
grotesque and in doubtful taste. 
Doubtless, like most sermons, they 
owed much to their delivery. Tra- 
dition tells us that Andrewes’s 
delivery was superb . 

Nicholas Breton (?i 545™- PiGzb), 
whose name is pronounced as if 
spelt “ Briton ”, was the son of a 
London merchant and stepson of 
the poet George Gascoigne (q.v.). 
lie is believed to have been edu- 
cated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
lie was a prolific writer of excep- 
tional longevity; his literary career 
stretches from 1577 to 1626. lie 
wrote both in prose and in verse, 
and attempted satires, religious 
poems, pastorals, and occasional 
poems of Ml kinds. Some of his 
best work is to be found in The 
Passionate Shepherd (1604); 
Trenchmoiir (named after a kind 


of dance) is a prose angding idyll, 
and a pleasing anticipation of 
Walton. Breton wrote too much, 
but some of his poems are charm- 
ing, especially his pastorals. Cer- 
tain of his books are valued as 
bibliographical rarities rather than 
for the sake of their contents. 


Samuiu. Rowli':y (? d, .1633) is 
not to be confused with the more 
important dramatist William Row- 
ley, who is sometimes said to have 
been his brotlier, but only upon 
the unsupported testimony of 
]. P. Collier. Samuel Rowley was 
one of llenslowc’s men. Unlike 
the majority of dramatists, he was 
never an actor, but was en\ployed 
as a reader and reviser of plays. 
His career as author began in 1601. 
There is some reason for discredit- 
ing him with at least liaving had 
a hand in the comic scenes ol' 
Doctor P'aiisius. His one extant 
play is When you see nu\ you kmm 
7 //C, or the fatuous (throuide Jlislorie 
of Kitiff llenrie VIII (acted 1603, 
printed 1605), good enough his- 
torical play with a strong mixture 
of buiroouery. The Noble Soldier 
(printed 1634) may be in part Ills 
work, but Jickker undoubtedly had 
a main hand in it, and it contains 
two scenes interpolated from Day’s 
Parlianient of Bees. 


PhlWARD SlIAHnUAM {JL iboj) 
was a Devonshire man, and was 
admitted a member of the Middle 
Temple in 3:594. ''.fhal is almost all 
wc know about him, iSh ti# "trt 1 Tl 4 i'lj 111 ^ 
in spite of his belonging to a learned 
profession, Ben Jonson considered 
him a rogue. His two witty farces, 
The Fkire and Cupid's IVhirligi^tf^ 
were both printed in 1607, having 
been acted not long before this 
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date. Sharp ham was a lawyer by 
profession and merely an amateur 
dramatist, who took Middleton as 
his model. 

John Speed (? 1552—1629) was 
the son of a tailor and followed the 
same trade himself for many years, 
until, owing to the kindness of Sir 
Fulke Greville (Lord Brooke, q.v.), 
a place was found for him in the 
custom-house. He was an accom- 
plished antiquarian and carto- 
grapher, and between 1608 and 
1610 published fifty-four maps of 
England and Wales, collected in 
161 T and published as Theatre of 
the Empire of Great Britaine. In 
the same year appeared his great 
work, The History of Great Britame 
(Julius Csesar to James I), in the 
preparation of which he had been 
helped by Cotton, Spelman, and 
Barkham. Speed’s work is good, 
and he has some claim to rank as 
an historian, not a mere chronicler. 
Fine writing, however, was often 
his undoing; he would probably 
have written better if he had not 
tried to write so well. He shows 
some judgment in digesting his 
sources. Speed also wrote two 
theological works of great popu- 
larity but no permanent value. 

Sir Robert Bruce Cotton 
(1571-1633) made no contribution 
to literature himself, but he de- 
serves a brief notice on account of 
the services he rendered to learn- 
ing not only by collecting his 
famous library, but by throwing 
it open to men who could best 
appreciate the privilege — men such 
as Bacon, Jonson, Speed, Selden, 
and Raleigh. Cotton was educated 
at Westminster under Camden, 
who imbued him with a love for 


antiquities, and at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B .A. 
in 1585. He soon began to gather 
together his magnificent collection 
of ancient charters, records, and 
other MSS. Like many collectors, 
he was not over-scrupulous in his 
methods of acquiring his treasures, 
but, unlike some, he was generous 
in giving access to them. He was 
knighted in 1603, and was created 
a baronet in 1611, the 3'ear of the 
foundation of that order, which had 
been instituted largely owing to his 
advice. He got into some trouble 
in connexion with the Overbury 
case, and in his later years was 
imprisoned as a supporter of Parlia- 
ment against the king. His death 
was hastened by his exclusion from 
his library by order of the king. 
The Cottonian Library was trans- 
ferred to the nation in 1702 and 
removed to the British Museum in 
1753 - 

Sir John Hayward (?i56o- 
1627) was a Suffolk man, and was 
educated at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, w'here he graduated 
B.A. in 1581, M.A. in 1584, and 
LL.D. at some later date. He was 
a keen and serious student of 
history, and in 1599 acquired some 
notoriety by publishing The First 
Part of the Life and Raigne of 
Henry IV, for which he w^as im- 
prisoned, as the deposition of 
Richard II did not commend itself 
to the queen as a subject for his- 
torical (or dramatic) treatment. 
Lives of the III Normans, Kings of 
England appeared in 1613; Hay- 
ward’s best work, The Life and 
Raigne of King Edward the Sixt, 
was published posthumously in 
1630. Hayward was knighted in 
1619. He was a scholarly man, and 
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cndGavoufcd to follow modclsj 
especially Tacitus, when compos- 
ing his histories. Ilis writings are 
not mere compilations, and have 
some claim to be regarded as 
literature, though his style is some- 
what florid. 

Richard Knolles 
was a Northamptonshire man, and 
was educated at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, of which he became a 
fellow. In 1571 he was appointed 
master of the grammar-school at 
Sandwich, Kent, and held this 
post until his death, almost forty 
years later. He is essentially homo 
unius Ubri-Am imposing Generali 
Historie of the Turkes^ which was 
originally published in 1603 and 
reissued several times, with con- 
tinuations by Thomas Nabbes the 
dramatist (1638 edition) and by 
Sir Paul Rycaut (1679 and later 
editions). Knolles had a good 
though elaborate prose style, and 
showed some skill in the arrange- 
ment of his material, but he de- 
rived much of his information from 
second-hand sources, and his book 
is not of much value to the his- 
torian. It had a great and long- 
lived reputation, and was warmly 
admired by Dr. Johnson and by 
Byron. 

Thomas Coryate (? 1577-1617) 
was born at the village of Odcombe, 
in Somersetshire, and educated at 
Gloucester Hall, Oxford, where 
he did not graduate. He was a 
man of odd appearance, with a 
head shaped like that of Thersites 
as described by Homer; his char- 
acter was as eccentric as his appear- 
ance, and he became a kind of 
court-buffoon after the accession 
of James. He was the butt of all 


the court wits and would-bc wits, 
but was by no means the fool he 
appeared to be, and sometimes, in 
an exchange of repartees, gave at 
least as good as lie got. In 1608 he 
travelled to Venice and back, 
covering almost two thousand miles, 
mainly on ff)ot. Ilis journal 
appeared in 1611 with the extra- 
ordinary title Goryais Cnulliies^ 

] fast Hie iioblcd u[) in five nionelhs 
Travclls in France, Savoy, Italy, 
Rhetia, . . . Helvetia, , , . Ger-^ 
many, and the Netherlands, newly 
digested in the hungry aire of Od- 
combe in the Goiinty of Somerset, 
and now dispersed to the nonrislrment 
of the travelling members of this 
kingdom . N i imerous panegy ri c 

verses, ironically written by emi- 
nent contemporaries, were edited 
by Ben Jonson and j^rdixed to this 
volume, which was followed in the 
same year by two equally oddly- 
named supplements. In ^ 16x2 
Coryate formally Imug up in the 
church at Odcombe (where his 
father had been rector) the shoes 
in which he had walked from 
Venice, and started again on his 
travels. He visited Constantinople, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and P^gypt, 
and went through Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, and Persia to India, but 
died of a Ilux at Surat, aged forty. 
Coryate, underneath a veneer of 
oddity and buffoonery, was a 
shrewd observer, and, when he 
was not playing the down, wrote 
in a clear and simple style. His 
entertaining book was hard to get 
hold of until 1905, when it was 
reprinted. 

Samuel Purchas (?if;75'"x626), 
upon whose shoulders the mantle 
of Plakluyt not altogether worthily 
fell, was born in lissex and educated 
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at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
From 1604 to 1613 he was vicar of 
Eastwood, in Essex, and from 1614 
until his death rector of St. Mar- 
tin’s, Ludgate. There is “ dam- 
nable iteration ” in the titles of his 
three works, which are Piirchas his 
Pilgrimage (1613), Purchas his Pil- 
grim (1619), and Hakhiytus Pos- 
thumiis^ or Purchase his Pilgrinies 
(1635). Of them the last is by far 
the most famous. Purchas had 
liakluyt’s assiduity, but not his 
literary skill or editorial judgment, 
liis style is tinged with euphuism, 
and he is sometimes careless and 
inaccurate. He has, however, pre- 
served much material of great value. 

Sir Robert Ayton (iS70”-i638) 
was born at the castle of Kinalclie, 
near St. Andrews, and was educated 
at St. Andrews University, where 
he graduated M.A. in 1588. He 
travelled on the Continent and 
studied law, but followed no defi- 
nite career for some years. In 1603 
he was fortunate enough to address 
a Latin hexameter poem to James 
which secured that monarch’s affec- 
tionate esteem; he was appointed 
private secretary to Queen Anne, 
and after Charles’s accession was 
secretary to Queen lienrictta Maria, 
lie was knighted in 1613, and was 
occasionally employed on em- 
bassies. As a poet he was quad- 
rilingiial, and attempted to write 
in Latin, Greek, French, and 
English. His English verses arc 
trifles tolerably well executed; they 
have the air of being the literary 
exercises of an accomplished cour- 
tier, and display affectation rather 
than genuine feeling. The most 
interesting thing about them is that 
they are written in elegant English, 
not in Scots. * 


Nathaniel Field (1587-1633)7 
although the son of a famous 
Puritan preacher and the brother 
of a future Bishop of Hereford, left 
Merchant Taylors’ at an early age 
to join the children of the Queen’s 
Revels. He became at once a 
famous boy-actor, and played in 
Jonson’s Cynthia^ s Revels (1600) 
and Poetaster (1601). Jonson was 
grateful to Field for his good 
acting, and read Horace and Martial 
with him; Field, when he began to 
write for the stage, took Jonson as 
his model. Field’s two plays were 
probably both acted in 1610; A 
Wo 7 na 7 i is a Weather- cocke is the 
earlier of the two, as Amends for 
Ladies is intended to be a kind of 
palinode. Both plays are well- 
constructed and full of admirable, 
though somewhat boisterous, 
humour. Field rose to be the most 
eminent actor of his day, and his 
plays show an actor’s eye for 
stagecraft. He collaborated with 
Fletcher and Massinger; The Fatal 
Dowry was published (1632) as by 
Field and Massinger. In his latter 
days he became pious. 

Sir John Beaumont (1583-1627) 
was a brother of Francis Beaumont 
(q.v.), and was educated at Broad- 
gates Hall, Oxford. Fie entered the 
Inner Temple, but abandoned the 
study of law when the untimely 
death of his elder brother in 1605 
made him head of the family, lie 
spent most of his life cj^uietly at 
Grace-Dieu, Leicestershire, but was 
patronized by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and was created a baronet 
in the year previous to his death. 
In 1602 he published The Meta- 
morphosis of Tobacco^ a pleasant 
enough mock-heroic poem; his 
principal work, however, was col- 
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lected posthumously and published * 
by his son in 1629, under the title 
of Bosworth Field, toith a 'Fas/e of 
the Variety of other Poems. Bos- 
worth Field itself is somewhat tame, 
but it is written in heroic couplets 
of surprising smoothness, and doubt- 
less played its part in establishing 
the ascendancy of that metre. The 
volume contains some good sacred 
poems. Beaumont’s jnagniim opus, 
The Crown of Thorns, in eight 
books, is lost. 

George Sandys (i578“i644) was 
the seventh and youngest son of 
Edwin Sandys, Archbishop of York, 
and was educated at St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford. In 1610 he started on his 
travels, and visited Turkey, Egypt, 
Italy, and other countries; his 
account of his travels, an admirable 
and popular book, appeared in 
1615 with the title The Relaiion of 
a Journey begun an. Dom. x 6 i(). In 
1621 Sandys was appointed treas- 
urer of the Virginian Company 
and went to America, where he was 
appointed a member of the council, 
remaining ten years in the country. 
His translation of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses (published 1626) was 
mostly written in Virginia, and was 
the first literary work of any con- 
sequence done in America. It is 
a good rendering, but is sometimes 
spoilt by attempting to adhere too 
closely to the original. Sandys had 
a good ear for metre, and kept 
strictly to the rules of prosody. 
Sandys ’s later works arc of a 
sacred character— upon 
the Psalms (1636), Chris fs Passion 
(1640), and A Paraphrase of the 
Song of Solomon (1641). In these 
poems the accomplished metrist is 
to be ccen no less clearlv than the 
pious colonist. 


John Taylor (1580-1653), usu- 
ally known as the water-poet ”, 
was a native of Gloucester, and, 
after failing to accpiirc a proper 
amount of Latin grammar, was 
apprenticed to a London waterman, 
lie was pressed into llic navy, and 
was at the taking of Cadiz, under 
the Earl ol: Jtssex:, in 1596; for 
many years he was collector of the 
wine dues exacted by the lieutenant 
of the Tower of London. He after- 


wards kept a tavern, first at Oxford, 
and then at Wcstmiristcr, He was 
a well-known “ character ” of his 
day, and was patronized, half in 
jest, by many eminent men, from 
King James downwards, lie ar- 
ranged the water-pageant at the 
marriage of Princess Idizabeth in 
16x3. llis pieces to the number of 
sixty-three were ]nib1ished in a 
folio volume in 1630, but he was 
the author of over one lumdred 
and fifty publications, lioth in 
prose and verse. He freiiucntly 
performed journeys under odd con- 
ditions for a wager; in :i6x8 he 
walked front London to Bracmar 
without any money, and in 16x9 
rowed from London to (Iiiccn- 
borough in a brown-paper boat, 
whose oars were canes with stock- 
fish tied to them. His booklets 


deal with a vast variety of subjects, 
from 'Phe Life and Death of the 
Virgin Mary to A.n Arrant Thief 
and The Hellish Parliament. The 
Pennyless Pilgrimage, celebrating his 
Scottish trip, is perhaps Ins licst- 
known work. His crude prose and 
doggerel verse scarcely rank as 
literature, but they have a certain 
rough vigour, and are of some 
interest to antiquaries. 


Thomas May (1595 '-1650) was 
born in Sussex, and educated at 
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Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. iu 
lie was one of Ben J orison’s 
“ sons ”, and in 1620 or thereabouts 
wrote two more or less Jonsoniau 
plays, The Heir and The Old 
Couple. lie also wrote three 
classical tragedies, painstaking hut 
quite lifeless, and obviously imi- 
tations of Svjanus and Cal /Hue- - 
shadows of a shade, lie is belter 
remembered for his Iramslatiou 
(1627) and continuation of Lucan; 
his continuation he translated into 
excellent .Latin hexameters. He 
also translated '.ri/e (Jeoreiics and 
some Martial. May Jiad hopes, 
which were not fultilled, of suc- 
ceeding liis literary “ father ” iu 
the semi-ofllcial laureateship; either 
owing to disappointment or for 
some other reason, he was a sup- 
porter of the Parliament during the 
Civil War, and in 1647 wrote an 
official II is lory of ihe Purlia- 
mmf, a book which professed to 
aim at studious impartiaHty, but 
did not attain it. d’hree years 
later May was cliokcd by luhs night- 
cap. 


RoiiKRT DAVKNuoirr (//. 1623) was 
at some time at sea, in what ca'paeit y 
we do not know, nor do we know 
anything else about him apart 
from his literary work. In ^623 be 
published two poems of no impor- 
tance, “ the one divine, the other 
itioral His three extant plays arc 
and Matilda (iirinUnl 
165s), Trick to cheat the 

Dwell (1639), and The City Niftht- 
Cap (printed ,1661), 'llie lirst- 
named play is a resuscitation of 
Munday and Clietllc’s Death tf 
Robert, Earl of JJuutini/dou, and h 
has been suggested that the two 
comedies also contain old material. 


The City Ni/ihDCap is a romantic 
and disagreeable play, f)astal. upon 
the (kirious Impcrrincnt in Dan 
Ouixole, jI New 7 /vV/: is pleasanter, 
but of no great depth. 


IriiLKH (iRi'vna.K, Loro Buookk 
(1554” 1 028) was horn at Beauchamp 
Court, Warwickslurc- He was 
educated at Shrewsbury, which he 
entered on. the same day as Sit* 
Philip Sidney. 'The two hoys imme- 
diately became firm friends, nor 
was their fricndsln}) interrupted 
when Sidney went to Oxford atid 
(Jrcvillc to Jesus College*, (‘am« 
hriilge. The two friends went to 
eourt togetlier in 1577, and Inttli 
ae(|uired a Itigh ])Iacc iu thc<|ueenVi 
favour. ( Jrcvillc was forhidclen to 
travel as he wished to do, and was 
prevented from accompanying his 
frieiul on the expedition which 
ended at 7 /Uti>hen. (Jrcvillc was 
c^ssentially a statesman; lu^ was 
sec'retary for tlu*. principality id' 
Wales, ami (t5<)8) treasurer id* the 
ttavy. He w’as created Knight of 
the hath iti if)03 and Lord llrooki* 
in ih2i, after resigning the eham- 
(Mlorship of the exehcnuer, which 
he had held for over six years. lie 
was stahhed by a servant, who \var> 
iiiinriated by his exclusion from 
his will, ami w'ho eointnitted stii - 
vide imnuHliately after, (Jreville 
lingered for a month, and tlied on 
30th September, 1628. His two 
t raged ies , l\ / ustapha and cl laham , 
which were not intended for the 
stage, are almost forgotten; CtwHeu^ 
a eulleerion of ** smmels ”, only a 
third of which an- true soiuu-f;., 
contains better work. (Ircville in 
reiuenihcrcd cltielly as Sultir\':i 
IVieiul ami bi()}.'rai>hcr, thouj-h lii:. 

bio).'rap!iy was not pulilishcti’ until 
1(15 
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William Rowlly (?i585-?i642) 
is relegated to the Appendix of this 
book not because his work is un- 
interesting or unimportant, but 
because it is so inextricably inter- 
woven with that of other men. Little 
is known of his life. Prior to 1610 he 
acted in Queeir Anne’s company; 
in 1613 his company became known 
as the Prince of Wales’s. He joined 
the King’s servants in 1623, and 
retired from the stage in 1627. lie 
married in 1637, and is supposed 
to have died before the outbreak of 
the Civil War. Four extant plays 
are said to be entirely the work of 
Rowley, A Nezo Wonder^ a Woman 
never vexed; AWs Lost by Lust; A 
Match at Midnight; and A Shoo- 
7 naker a Gentlevian, None of these 
plays is of outstanding merit; and 
Rowley owes his fame to his colla- 
borations with Wilkins and Day, 
with licywood, Massinger, Dekker, 
Imrd, and Webster, but especially 
with Middleton (q.v.). Middleton 
and Rowley were ideal partners, 
and each had a good influence upon 
the work of the other. The Change- 
ling is their best play, Rowley was 
probably in demand so often as a 
collaborator because he had an 
actor’s knowledge of practical stage- 
craft. His one prose tract, A 
Search for Money (1609), gives an 
amusing account, in the vein of 
Dekker, of contemporary London 
life. 

Richard Brome (.? d. 1652) wrote 
fifteen plays which have been pre- 
served, and some nine others which 
have been lost. Very little is known 
of his life, except that he was for 
some years Jonson’s “ servant ” 
(probably his amanuensis; the idea 
of Jonson having a valet is some- 
what grotesque). Naturally Brome 


modelled his plays upon Jonson’s* 
his rivals, unable to rcssisl thc pun^ 
declared that Brome’s comedies 
were the sweepings from Jonson’s 
study. Brome l)cgan to write for 
the stage in collaboration with 
Jonson’s son, but their play, A 
Fault in Friendship, has not been 
preserved. Broitic’s best plays are 
The Northern Lass and A Jovial 
Crew, or the Merry Beggars; the 
latter was the last play acted before 
the closing of the theatres in 1642. 
'Pheir vivid portrayal of manners is 
the most valuable feature of Brome’s 
plays. He was a gentle and modest 
man, not intended by nature to 
wield the savage weapons of a 
satirist, and might liave written 
better plays if lie had not been 
overridden by the forceful per- 
sonality of his master. 


Thomas Nabiiks (?i6o5 ?x645) 
was a son ”, or perhaps rather a 
would-be son, of Jonson’s. 1 Ic was 
educated at l^xeler College, Ox- 
ford, and seems to have spent 
much of his life in Worcestershire. 


Ilis tragedies arc bad, his comedies 
fair, and his mascines (so called) 
good. IJis comeclies arc Covent 
Garden (1632), dot ten ham Court 
(1633), and The .Bride (1638), 
realistic plays of London or subur- 
ban life, undistinguished by bril- 
liance, but untainted by coarseness. 
Nabbes’s best work is, perhaps, to 
be found in his Morall Maske ”, 
Microcosmus, In 1638 he wrote a 
continuation of Knollcs’s Generali 
Historic of the Turkes, 


William Cartwright ( i 6 i i- 
1643) was the son of a Cirencester 
innkeeper, and was educated at 
Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was renowned both as 
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a scholar and later on as a preacher. 
He did not write any plays after 
taking holy orders, so that his four 
somewhat perfunctory plays must 
have been written before 1638, 
when he was ordained deacon. 
Three of them are extravagant and 
not attractive tragi-comedies {The 
Lady Errant, The Royal Slave, and 
The Siege)', the fourth is a Jon- 
sonian comedy of some merit, The 
Ordinary (1635), which borrows 
many features from The Alchemist. 
Cartwright, who died young, was 
considered by his contemporaries 
a kind of Admirable Crichton, but 
neither his plays nor his poems, 
mostly occasional, justify this repu- 
tation. 

Sir William D’Avenant (1606- 
1668), son of the proprietor of the 
Crown Inn, Oxford, and Shake- 
speare’s godson, was educated at 
Magdalen College School and Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. He entered 
the service of Fulke Greville, Lord 
Brooke (q.v.) and began his career 
as poet and playwright after the 
murder of that nobleman. His 
early plays include The Platonick 
Lovers (1636) ; The Wits (acted 
1633, published 1636), his best 
comedy; Love and Honour {} 1634); 
The Fair Favourite, and The Un- 
fortunate Lovers (1638). In 1638 
he was chosen to succeed Jonson 
as semi-official Poet Laureate. He 
was an active Royalist, and was 
knighted by Charles I at the siege 
of Gloucester (1643). Afterwards 
he was confined in the Tower, 
where he completed his respectable 
but wearisome poem Gondibert 
(published 1651). In 1656 he 
produced a semi-public and quasi- 
dramatic show, The First Hayes 
Entertainment at Rutland House, 


This was followed by The Siege of 
Rhodes (1656), virtually an opera; 
The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru 
(1658), and The History of Sir 
Francis Drake. After the Restora- 
tion he established the Duke’s 
Theatrical Company, and produced 
several original plays as well as 
some adaptations of Shakespeare. 
Like Janus, D’Avenant looks before 
and after; backwards to Fletcher 
and the Elizabethans, forwards to 
Dryden and the Restoration drama- 
tists. He is a very mediocre poet 
and a second-rate dramatist, but is 
of importance in stage if not in 
literary history. He had much to 
do with the reopening of the 
theatres, the rise of opera, the in- 
troduction of women-actors, and 
the elaboration of scenery and 
stage effects. His dramatic works 
have been edited by J. Maidment 
and W. H. Logan. 

Jasper Mayne (1604-1672) was 
a Devonshire man, and was edu- 
cated at Westminster and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he had a 
distinguished career, culminating 
in a D.D. degree in 1642. He held 
two college livings, from both of 
which he was ejected during the 
time of the Commonwealth. After 
the Restoration, Mayne was rein- 
stated in his livings and appointed 
Archdeacon of Chichester and 
chaplain in ordinary to the king. 
His writings consist of a poor 
tragi-comedy. The Amorous War; a 
lively comedy, The City Match 
(1639); some verses of little im- 
portance; and an admirable trans- 
lation of Lucian. The City Match 
is a clever adaptation of Jonson’s 
farcical masterpiece, Epicoene; it 
is amusing, but it is so close an 
imitation that it is not entitled to 
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much praise on the score of 
originality. 

Shackerley Marmion (1603- 
1639) belonged to an old North- 
amptonshire family, and was edu- 
cated at Wadliam College, Oxford, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1624. 
He went campaigning for a time in 
the Low Countries, settled down 
to the life of a more or less dis- 
reputable man of letters in London, 
joined Suckling’s troop of horse in 
the Scottish expedition of 1638, 
and died at York early in 1639. 
Marmion was one of Jenson’s 
‘‘ sons ”, and makes his sonship 
clear in his three not very remark- 
able comedies nollancVs Leaguer 
(1632), A Fine Cowpanioii (1633), 
and The Anliqnary (r.636). The 
last named is the best; the anti- 
quary, Vctcrano, is a cleverly con- 
structed Jonsonian puppet. Mar- 
mion’s poem Cupid and Psyche has 
merit.’ 

Henry Glaftiiorne {jl. 1639) 
was the author of five rather poor 
plays, and is otherwise unknown. 
The plays are The Hollander (1635), 
a not too bad romantic comedy; 
Wit in a Constable (1:639); 

Ladies Privilege (1640); Argali is 
and Parthenia (1639), a pastoral 
founded on Sidney’s Arcadia; and 
Albertus Wallenstein (C639). The 
last-named play is more interesting 
in its choice of subject than in its 
execution, as it was produced 
than five years after Walleps'teht’li^- 
assassination. Glapthornc^/(y& not, 




as far as we know, one of Jonson’s 
sons, but he owed a certain debt to 
jonson. The 1874 reprint of Glap- 
thorne’s plays is as poor a specimen 
of editing as the plays themselves 
are of dramatic composition. 

WiLiuAM Lmuiow (1:582 ?i645) 
was born, at Jainark ancl educated 
at .Lanark Grammar Scho(,)l. He 
started on his extensive travels 
while quite a young man, being 
urged on partly by his natural 
Wanderlust and partly by an un- 
fortunate love-alfaii*, which cost 
him his ears. lie travelled at 
various times through ICurope, the 
Levant, Itgypt, and > Africa, and 
claimed to liave covered thirty-six 
thousand miles, mostly on foot, in 
nineteen years. It is almost un- 
necessary to say that he had 
inmimcrablc adventures, meeting 
with stontis and shipwrecks, land- 
thieves and water-thieves, and be- 
ing racked and hung up by the big 
toes by the Inciuisitiou at Malaga. 
Lithgow’s chief work is The Totall 
Discourse of (he Rare Adventures and 
painful Pcregrimiiions of long nine-- 
teene Yeares^ which was published 
in 1632 (a first draft, much shorter, 
appeared in 1614), It is a mOsSt 
valuable and interesting book in 
spite of its cupluiistic style (in- 
stead of eyewitness ” he writes 
“ ocular testator ”), hut it is valu- 
able for the information it contains, 
not as literature. A repriut ap- 
peared in 1906. .futhgow’s poems, 
7 % Pll grimes Fareioell^ &c., arc 
a%o-^intercsting, but not as poetry. 
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